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Sir, 

retf.no* D*TA*T*bJCT. I am n ow directed to reply to Mr. Bayley’s letter, dated 26th 

May, 1871, on the question of’permanent and temporary settlement of 
the land-revenue. 


2. The circumstances which led to the re-opening of this subject 
after it had been apparently settled conclusively by the orders of the 
Home Government require to be briefly recapitulated. 


3. Shortly after Sir William Muir assumed the government of these 
Provinces, it was found that in some parts of the country which fully 
came up to the conditions requisite for a permanent settlement as laid 
down by Her Majesty’s Government, the prevailing standard of rent was 
„ . abnormally low : and as the “ existing 

•See paragraph 17, Secretary of ... ’ „ . , 8 

State’s despatch, dated 24 th March, 1868, assets (or rental) form the standard of 

No. 11, Rtrrenuc. , * , 

assessment, it was evident that any settle¬ 
ment in perpetuity based upon such existing rental would involve a 
gratuitous sacrifice of revenue. 


4. In February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the 
prescribed rules for permanent settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, 
Zillah Meerut, were submitted to the Government of India. From vari¬ 
ous causes, the standard of rent was found to be greatly below that 
prevailing elsewhere. A fulljumrna would at these rates have been 
about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and the Settlement 
Officer believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher 
than £21,000. His Honor thought that where the full assessment could 
be imposed within (say) seven years, such full assessment might be 
assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the ground that rents 
would before long rise in this pergunnah “ to the standard prevailing 
elsewhere.” 


5. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur 
led the Lieutenant-Governor subsequently to take a Avider view of the 
question ; and the subject was discussed in His Honor’s Minute, dated 
22nd December, 1869, in which instructions were solicited from the 
Government of India. 
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6‘. It was pointed out that the conditions prescribed for a permanent 
settlement by Her Majesty’s Government were defective in not pro¬ 
viding for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment below 
the prevailing standard. In paragraph 38 a third condition was accord¬ 
ingly suggested, in addition to the two already laid down ; and in para¬ 
graph 39 the subject was commended to the consideration of the Board of 
Revenue, with the remark that “it might perhaps be possible to lay down 
some standard of average rates, below which no settlement shall be con¬ 
firmed in perpetuity.” 

7. In paragraph 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain 
limitations, it might not be expedient to make the land-revenue, as settled 
in perpetuity, subject to revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural 
produce should in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion 
His Honor said.::—“ If care is-taken that no settlement be confirmed in 
perpetuity unless upon adequate rates of rent, and with such a condition 
as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice 
of revenue would be mainly limited to what is legitimate,—namely, the re¬ 
linquishment of a share in the profits hereafter created by the investment 
of labour and capital.” 

8. This minute was laid before the Government of India on the 
12th January, 1870, and on a review of what was advanced in it, the 
Governor-General in Council r in the despatch above quoted, requested 
that the Lieutenant-Governor would “ now re-consider this great question 
of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces;” and the 
Right Hon’blo the Secretary of State approved of this course.. 

9. On receipt of the above orders the whole subject was referred 
by tho Lieutenant-Governor for careful consideration to the Sudder 
Board of Revenue in a despatch of which copy is attached to this letter. 

10. The Board again referred.the question for opinion to tho most 
experienced Revenue Officers in the North-West Provinces, and the 
volume now submitted contains the reports of these gentlemen, together 
with a resum6 by the Secretary to the Board, Mr. A. Colvin ; and also 
Minutes on the subject by the Members—tho Ilon’ble J. D. Inglis, C.S.I., 
and Mr. H. S. Reid. A valuable paper is added by Mr. J. R. Reid, Settle¬ 
ment Officer of Azimgurh, who eujoys peculiar advantages in consider¬ 
ing the comparative advantages of the two systems, since his district 
(otherwise under temporary settlement) contains a large number of es¬ 
tates permanently assessed. The reports are, many of them, of great 
value and interest; they contain a vast amount of valuable information, 
and a patient and thoughtful discussion of the grave and intricate ques¬ 
tions involved in this correspondence; 

11. It remains for the Lieutenant-Governor, as desired by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to submit his 
own sentiments on the subject. 

12. On the benefits to be anticipated from a permanent assessment 
of the land-revemie, tho views of the Lieutenant-Governor remain un¬ 
changed. These benefits, as summed up in paragraph 30 of a Minute 
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recorded by him when Member of the Sudder Board of Revenue, dated 
15th December, 1861, consist of :— 

“ 1st .—Saving of the expenditure now incurred by the necessity of 
periodical assessment. 

“ 2nd. —Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at 
every re-settlement. 

“ % 7 'd .—Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property 
towards the close qf each temporary settlement. 

“ 4 th .—Prosperity arising from increased incentives to improvement 
and expenditure of capital. 

“ 5 th. —Greatly increased value of landed property.. 

“ 6 th .—Content and satisfaction among the people.” 

13. His Honor has, indeed, seen reason to question whether, in the 
present condition of the agricultural population, the fourth of the above 
benefits is sensibly felt. The evidence from Azimgurh tends to show 
that there is no material difference in the prosperity and improvement of 
estates permanently assessed, as compared with those, side by side with 
them, under temporary settlement. No doubt, in the progress of the 
country, the time may be looked for when more enlightened ideas will 
prevail, and the owners of land will devote capital to agricultural and 
economical improvements. But the Lieutenant-Governor is bound to 
say that, as yet, there is little sign, of this. The argument, therefore, 
under this head must be held wanting in force at the present time. 

14. On the other hand, Sir William Muir has seen cause of late to 
attach a higher importance even than he did before to the last of the reasons 
above given. Wherever his camp passed through districts in which the 
land tax had lately been materially increased, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was assailed by bitter complaints of loss and hardship by the people ; and 
it cannot be otherwise. The land-owners had during a whole genera¬ 
tion enjoyed a certain income, and the expenses of their families and 
retainers had long become adjusted thereto. Now, when it was suddenly 
cut down, the outgoings could not readily be adjusted to the new income, 
and want and hardship must press somewhere.. The discontent was not 
decreased by seeing some of their neighbours, who seemed to get along 
very comfortably under the old settlement, receive an unexpected increase 
to their income by the diminution of their payments to Government. 
The increase of the land-revenue was followed generally by a corres¬ 
ponding increase of rent; and the discontented cultivators added their 
cries to those of the landlords. The intensity of dissatisfaction and 
complaint, and the urgency of great bodies of petitioners pressing around 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occasions, have been quite exceptional, 
only equalled indeed or surpassed, by the reclamations against the in¬ 
come tax. 

15. But while thus adhering to his conviction of the evils inherent 
in a changeable assessment, Sir William Muir has never advocated the 
limitation in perpetuity of the laud-revenue under circumstances which. 
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should gratuitously sacrifice the interests of Government. His advocacy 
of the measure in 1861 was based on the assumption that, in future 
settlements, the revenue would not “ materially vary from its present 
amount.” This was the opinion of the Revenue Board deliberately ex¬ 
pressed in the Administration Report for 1859. His Honor is free to 
admit now that the assumption was based on insufficient grounds ; one 
premiss—the assumption, namely, of the adequacy of existing rents—was 
wrong ;a fact unperceived at the time, butwhich subsequently transpired 
in 1869, and which forms the main subject of the papers now submitted. 
In point of fact, the revised assessments now in progress have resulted 
in a very considerable accession of land-revenue, and this notwithstand¬ 
ing that the share of the rental which the Government now profess to 
take is reduced from 66§ to 50 per cent. It is true that the increase 
is to a large extent due to reclamation of waste land and to improved 
modes of cultivation, but it is equally attributable to rise in rent. 

16. It is here necessary to allude briefly to the relative position in 
these Provinces of the landlord and tenant, and to the nature of the assets 
on which the Government demand is assessed. The landlord deals 
directly with the tenant, and his action in enhancing rent is taken alto¬ 
gether independently of Government, excepting in so far as the sanction 
of the law is required, and then the interposition of the Courts is purely 
judicial. The rental which the landlord thus imposes forms “the assets” 
on which the land-revenue is assessed. The Government trusts to the 
self-interest of the landlord to maintain his rents at a full standard ; but 
there are many influences at work to keep down the standard of rent, and 
to render its rise in different quarters very unequal. 

17. The causes which act upon rent have been very fully explained 
and illustrated in the reports now submitted; they depend partly on the 
market value of produce, partly on competition, partly on the pressure of 
the revenue, and partly on agricultural improvements. 

18. The market value of produce may be affected by a general rise 
in prices, or by a local rise in value owing to improved means of commu¬ 
tation. Where rents are taken in kind at a fixed proportion of crop or by 
commutation at market rates, there the rise in rent, i. e., in the value of 
the share which falls to the landlord, will be in direct proportion to the 
rise of prices. Where the rent is fixed in money, it may be long before the 
rise in prices makes itself felt on rent. There are, first, the extensive 
classes of privileged tenants, in respect of whom a legal process is re¬ 
quired to raise their rents, and itis always difficult to reduce to direct proof 
a definite claim of rise in value. The rents of tenants-at will are of course 
subject to no such restriction ; but here usage rules to a great extent all 
over the country, and the prescriptive or customary rates of rent have a 
tendency to become stereotyped and to resist innovation. The problem, 
moreover, of the mode in which rise in price affects rent, supposing it to 
act with absolute freedom and directness, is not an easy one; increase in 
rents is certainly not in any direct ratio to rise in prices, for that of itself 
occasions an immediate rise in many of the expenses of the cultivator, his 
cattle and labourers. And whatever the legitimate increase may be, it is 
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found to follow at a long interval, and with great variety in different parts 
of the country. But it is quite certain that, notwithstanding all the con¬ 
flicting elements at work, a material increase of rent corresponding in 
some degree with the rise of prices, does as a matter of fact, and appa¬ 
rently by a necessary law, follow sooner or later in the wake of the rise 
of prices. 

19. Now it is to be observed that this increase is altogether irrespec¬ 
tive of the expenditure of labour or capital by the landlord upon his estate. 
It comes quite independently of any exertion on his part; and involves 
none of those motives or results which it is the avowed object of a per¬ 
manent settlement to develope. 

20. The next cause of a rise in rent is competition. Where little 
land is left to be reclaimed, and where the agricultural population exceeds 
the requirements of the soil, there the tendency will be for competition to 
take place ;—other cultivators being prepared to bid higher than the occu¬ 
pants for their fields. The same opposing influences come into play here, 
both as regards privileged tenures and the sway of custom, as were no¬ 
ticed in the case of rise in prices. And, consequently, excepting some 
special localities, as the vicinity of cities and very thickly populated cen¬ 
tres, this cause is not very active ; but it does exist, and probably in the 
future it may become more influential and operative than it has hitherto 
been. 

21. Here, too, tbe increase whatever it may be is irrespective of 
ho exertions of the landlord in the way of labour and capital. 

22. Another cause in the rise of rent is an increase in the revenue 
demand. This is based on tbe ancient practice under which rent (after 
deduction of the expenses of management and of certain dues in recog¬ 
nition of a < 7 Kcm-proprietary interest) was held to be the revenue of the 
State. In some places the custom still survives so strongly that the cul¬ 
tivator pays as rent little more than the rate which is paid as revenue by 
the proprietors. And everywhere an enhancement of the revenue is, as a 
rule, followed by a corresponding enhancement of the rates levied from 
the cultivators. This rise occurs at the time of the settlement of the 
land-revenue or shortly after, and is ordinarily pressed so as to raise the 
rental, under the prevailing settlement rule, to double the amount of the 
revenue assessed on the landlord. It does not, therefore, come directly 
within the scope of the present argument; although it shews that the 
margin enjoyed by the cultivator is susceptible of large enhancement, 
wherever the landlord is in a position to press his claim effectively. 

23. Lastly, we have rise in rent arising from reclamation of the 
waste, and from improvement in cultivation, in the modes of agricultu¬ 
ral appliances, manure, irrigation, &c.; this, however, is a cause which 
fixity of assessment was intended directly to promote. It is true that 
hitherto improvements are found to have been made more by tbe ryot 
than, by the landlord ; but such is by no means the universal rule, and 
in view of encouraging the improvement of the land, this element in the 
rise of rent is one which (excepting in backward and ill-developed 
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estates and tracts) tlie Government might consistently, under the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated in the despatches upon perpetuity of assessment, leave 
out of calculation in any measures for securing its future share in the 
rise of rents. 

24. Looking, now, to the incidence of the land-revenue, as recently 
revised or now in process of revision, it may be remarked that the new 
demand has everywhere been materially affected by the rates of rent, 
whether high, moderate, or low, prevailing at the time of revision. This 
may be illustrated by the assessment of Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, 
which, though a rich and flourishing pergunnah, is assessed at Rs. 2-2-1 
on the cultivated acre, while the rate for the adjoining Pergunnah of Barote 
is Rs. 2-14-5 ; this is mainly owing to the low rates of rent long preva¬ 
lent there, and to the impossibility of at once raising the revenue to the 
full pitch without injury to the agricultural prosperity of the pergunnah. 
The course of the Boolundshuhur settlement is also in point; the assess¬ 
ment was fixed there at a time of depression succeeding the drought of 
1860-61, and preceding the prosperous influences which enabled the pro¬ 
prietors after the settlement greatly to increase their rentals. The revenue 
rate on Boolundshuhur is Re. 1-9-8, which is greatly below the rate 
(Rs. 2-1-5) of Meerut, which it adjoins. 

25. There are other districts, again, which are in a rapid course 
of improvement from the reclamation of waste lands and opening out of 
communications, as Goruckpore and Bustec (the rate on which is 
Re. 1-1-7), and the greater part of Rohilkhund. 

26. There is also another cause of variation in the pressure of the 
Government demand, and that is the varying standards which Settlement 
Officers have set before them in assessing the land-revenue. From the 
nature of the work, it is of necessity that a large discretion be allowed 
to the assessing officer. The variations from this cause were greater in 
the earlier settlements than now. The work of the Settlement Officer 
was formerly subjected to the scrutiny of the Commissioner and Members 
of the Board on their circuits, but this was found to provide too uncer¬ 
tain a check, and one that sometimes might be applied too late. Now 
(witliiu the last ten or twelve years) a preliminary report setting forth 
the grounds on which the average rent-rates are determined (those 
rates, viz., upon which the Settlement Officer is to proceed in assessing 
the land-revenue) is submitted to the Board ,* and not until their sanc¬ 
tion has been accorded to the rates, are the assessments allowed to be 
formed upon them. But even with this check the business of assessment 
is so much dependent on the idiosyncracy of the Settlement Officers, 
that one will be found assessing at a severer standard than another ; 
and even the same officer himself on somewhat different standards at 
different times. There can, for example, be little doubt that tbe strong 
reclamations of a part of the public press against the supposed tendency 
to under-assess, had the effect at one period of inclining the balance and 
of leading some officers to press their assessments to a higher point 
than they would otherwise have done. Again, some Settlement Officers 
have, as they say, “ discounted the coming rise of rent,”—that is, have 
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pitched their standard rates at a level somewhat above the actual rental 
of the district, in the expectation that it would rise to the level assumed 
by them. This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Re¬ 
venue. To some extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted,—that is 
to say, Settlement Officers have been allowed to assume, when in any tract 
they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases of a lower rating will rise 
to such prevailing standard ; and consequently, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
ceptions, that the higher, or prevailing, rate may be assumed as the stand¬ 
ard of assessment. But the Lieutenant-Governor fears that in some cases 
the action of the Settlement Officer has gone beyond this principle. For 
example, in the reports now submitted, Mr. C. H. Crosthwaite states that 
“ he feels sure his assessments are nearer two-thirds than half of the 


existing assets, i. e., of the rental as they now stand.*” 

* Paragraph 33A. . . J 

The same is said by Mr. Buck (though perhaps on 
t Ibid H9A. , J VoIP 

insufficient grounds) of the assessments of Furrucka- 

i Ibid 159A. ° 

bad; f so also Mr. Kidsdale admits that his “new as¬ 
sumed rental is” at present in excess of the actual by 18 per cent.| On 
the other hand, the standard of assessment is in some districts admittedly 
low; as in Budaon, where the revenue rate is Re, 1-8-9 (while in the ad¬ 
jacent district of Bareilly it is Re. 1-14), partly because of the principles 
adopted by the Settlement Officer, and partly because that settlement was 
made at a comparatively early period. Again, there are some districts 
in which the pressure of the assessment, having been made by differ¬ 
ent officers and at successive times, is heavier in some parts than in others 
even of the same district; such is the case in Bijnour and Moozuffer- 
nuggur. It may be enquired why, under these circumstances, a revision 
was not set on foot, and greater uniformity of assessment enforced. 
The answer is simple. The revision of a settlement deliberately made, 
and provisionally engaged for by the people, involves serious considera¬ 
tion. Where the rates of rent have risen since settlement, revision would 
hardly be fair, as the rise was enforced by the landlord on the expectation 
that the Government assessment would stand ; and on this ground the 
Supreme Government agreed with the Lieutenant-Governor in confirming 
the settlement of Boolundshuhur, though the rates as judged by the pre¬ 
sent rent-roll are admittedly inadequate. In other cases, lapse of time 
and the inexpediency of unsettling agricultural interests have dictated 
the propriety of confirming settlements which might possibly have been 
rated at a higher demand. In a few cases, as in the eastei’n half of Moo- 
zuffernuggur and part of Jaloun, an entire revision has been enforced by 
Government; but, as a rule, it has been held inexpedient to disturb a set¬ 
tlement concluded and engaged for, excepting on the strongest grounds. 
The authority of the Board and of the Government is most properly 
exercised in controlling and guiding the action of the Settlement Officer 
while his work is in progress ; and in this respect His Honor believes 
that tbe Board have not been found wanting. But the re-settlement of 
three and a half millions sterling of land-revenue, spread as it has been 
even over twelve or fifteen years, is a gigantic undertaking: and from the 
nature of the work as above explained, it is certain that there have been 
great variations in different districts and even in different parts of the 
same district as to the pressure of the revenue. 
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27. It should he here explained that the action of the Board re¬ 
ferred to above is irrespective of appeals preferred by individual land¬ 
lords against assessments, and irrespective also of the general revision of 
the assessments when they come, upon presentation of the assessment 
volumes, before Commissioners and the Board. Not infrequently both 
Commissioner and the Board find occasion to interpose at these stages 
and to revise the demand, especially where there is any presumption of 
its pressing too heavily. But this action, as compared with the whole 
assessments, is exceptional. And indeed, the Settlement Officer himself, 
by actual inspection and experience of the people and their accounts and 
antecedents, is cceteris paribus in a far better position ordinarily to form a 
sound opinion as to the proper assessment than any appellate authority. 

28. In one point, however, the present re-settlements, and especi¬ 
ally those formed within the last six or eight years, are, as a rule, greatly in 
advance of the settlements made thirty years ago. The materials have 
been far fuller and more accurate ; and assessments have been effected 
with greater deliberation and greater attention to detailed local inspec¬ 
tion and inquiry. The result is that the assessments are more equal in 
their incidence, and there is a greater approach than formerly to con¬ 
formity with the average standard rates. There are exceptions, but His 
Honor believes that, as a whole, the late settlements fully merit this 
commendation. 

29. But there will unquestionably, as before explained, be in the 
future a great rise in rent, arising generally from the slow but certain 
influence of the rise in prices which has already taken place (even if 
it do not advance still higher); and also from competition; and further 
in some places from improved communications. This will be greater 
in some districts than in others. In districts where the rents have been 
largely enhanced at settlement to meet the enhanced revenue demand, 
as in Etawah,Mynpoory and Etah, the future rise will probably be less, 
and the process, for a time at least, slower than in such districts as Budaon 
and parts of Bijnour. And as it has been shewn that this rise in assets 
is irrespective of the exertions of the landlord, it is only right that the 
State should share in the increase. The problem is, how this shall be 
done without the demoralizing influences of our present system of set¬ 
tlement,—a system which taxes improvements equally with such other 
increase, and which induces much discontent by the sudden rise of 
assessment in individual cases, and the consequent sudden diminution of 
income. 

30. It has been urged that if we resorted to short settlements of 
(say) five years, the same hardship would not occur, since landlords would 
be always prepared for a change on their income ; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot believe that any such retrograde movement could be 
countenanced. Under the 30 years settlements, these Provinces have 
prospered in a degree that is quite marvellous, and property has attained 
a value and permanence which would be altogether undermined by any 
return to short settlements. Taking it, then, for granted that long settle¬ 
ments will be adhered to, is there no plan by which the fair claims of the 
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State may be met, and the more patent evils of tbe present system 
avoided ? 

31. It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that a lesson might be 
taken here from the Bombay Presidency. In Act I. of 1865 of the 
Bombay Code, Section 30, it is enacted in respect of future revisions of 
settlement:— 

“ Such revised assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to 
improvements made by the owners or from private capital or 
resources, during the currency of any settlement under 
this Act, but with reference to general considerations of 
the value of land, whether as to soil or situation , prices of 
produce or facilities of communication «’* 

32. This principle, of respecting improvements made by the owner, 

has been laid down in theory in the Settlement 

Despatch dated 13th August, 1831. _ . 

See also para. 23 of sir w. Muir’s directions tor these irrovmces, and endeavour 

minute dated 15th December, 1861, . . . . -t • m 

and No. 37, Seharunpore Settlement IS no doubt sometimes made to give effect to 

Rule3 ' it in more marked and exceptional cases ; but, 

as a rule, it is lost sight of, and it is probably impossible under our present 
system of settlement to give to it anything approaching full effect. 

33. The Bombay plan secures what is wanted. It requires the 
assumption, first, that, at the time of settlement, a fair amount of develop¬ 
ment shall have already taken place (such indeed as is already required 
by Her Majesty’s Government as a condition for permanent assessment); 
and second, that the assessment as then made was as uniform and equable 
as possible. Under such conditions the causes which may, subsequently 
to such settlement, affect the value of property, must act generally and 
equally upon all estates within certain limits ; and consequently, a rate¬ 
able increase of the revenue originally assessed, proportioned to the gene¬ 
ral advance in value, would be just, because it would deal with all equally, 
and thus would leave to those who by their exertions and expenditure have 
especially improved their estates, the benefit of what they have done. 

34. One of the elements mentioned in tbe Bombay law is “ prices 
of produce,”—a poiut which has been so much canvassed in these reports. 
It has been erroneously assumed by most of the officers who have given 
an opinion, that under any such system the scale of prices ranging over 
a certain period before revision must necessarily be taken as tbe direct 
standard of increase; as e. g., where prices are found to have risen 20 per 
cent, since the former settlement, then the revenue also would be increased, 
as by a hard and fast rule, by 20 per cent. This however is far from what 
is intended. 

35. The object to be kept in view would be to ascertain whether 
throughout a Division, a District, or a Pergunnah, or other tract with distinc¬ 
tive characteristics, “ the value of land”— i. e., its letting value—had in¬ 
creased. First, all the causes would be looked to which bad been operative 
since the last settlement, in order to judge whether, a priori, a rise in value 
might be anticipated. Among these one important consideration would be 
rise in prices, but it would not be the only cause; nor would it be assumed 
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that rise in rent must have borne a direct ratio to the rise in prices. On 
enquiry it might transpire that the rise of 20 per cent, in prices had brought 
about a rise of rent of only 8 or 10 per cent. 

36. So also with the other “general considerations” contemplated 
by the Bombay law. A Division, a District, or a cluster of Pergunnahs, 
heretofore shut out from cheap and ready communication with other 
parts of the country, may have been opened out since the last settlement 
by a railway or other new facilities of communication. It would then 
be a question of fact to ascertain in what ratio the letting-value of land 
had been by these means enhanced. In combination with the rise of 
prices, the letting-value might, e. g.., prove to have risen 12 or 15 per 
cent. And the same would be the case with that other element in the 
rise of rent, competition. The actual rates of rent prevailing would be 
a matter of fact susceptible of evidence, for which there would be 
the village accounts and the decisions of the Kent courts, and actual 
inquiry if necessary from landlord and tenants. The village papers may 
be expected under this system to be particularly valuable, for if it were 
known that the village rentals (putwarees 7 books) were not to be used as 
the measure of the assessment of individual villages, but -simply as the 
means of ascertaining the general value of land and incidence of rent 
as applicable to all villages, it is apprehended that the same jealousy of 
inspection and liability to fabrication would not exist as at present,* 
There would also be other means available which could not be concealed: 
as the general selling price of land; if the selling price of land, e. g., 
had increased by 15 per cent, since the last settlement, it would be pre¬ 
sumptive evidence that the letting-value of land had also increased in 
something of the same proportion. 

37. It appears, then, to the Lieutenant-Governor quite possible that 
under certain favourable circumstances the claims of Government might be 
met at any future period, not by a revision of settlement as at present 
conducted, but by the imposition of a rateable increase. The first condi¬ 
tion is that the division, district, or tract, shall have been at the time of 
settlement in a fair state of development both as regards extent of culti¬ 
vated area and modes of agriculture. The second, that the settlement 
originally made was carefully and uniformly made in reference to the 
productive character of the soil and the natural capacities of the several 
estates. In such a tract, suppose that by the advance in prices, competi¬ 
tion and general prosperity, it should be found that the letting-value of 
land had advanced, say, 12 or 15 percent, since the last settlement, then 
His Honor sees no reason why the claims of the State should not be 
adequately met by an “ all round” rise of, say, 10 per cent, in the land- 
revenue. The amount of the enhancement might also have a direct re- 

* Norn. — Mr. Buck, Officiating Secretary to the Board, advocates that tiro vil¬ 
lage records be made more accurate, and be then taken as the basis of future settle¬ 
ments. The Lieutenant- Governor thinks that every endeavour should he nsod to 
make these valuable papers in every way reliable ; but to adopt them as the basis of 
future assessment would be the surest means of rendering them untrusthworthy. Mr. 
Buck’s paper is however in other respects valuable and suggestive, and a copy is sub- 
,flitted with tho.enclosures. 
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ference to the original pressure of assessment.;—being greater where 
the settlement was admittedly a light one, and less where the settlement 
was above the ordinary, standard. Under this system it would be quite 
possible to consider separately and individually all cases of alleged hard¬ 
ship : and indeed, it might be a part of the system that objectors should 
have their ostates surveyed and settled on their own merits as at present. 

38. As an illustration of how the system would work, Sir William 
Muir may refer to the analogous procedure which took place in the recent 
imposition of the “ ten percent, cess” which was assessed in many districts 
prior to re-settlement. The term of the 30 years settlement had expired, 
and with it the mutual engagement of Government and landlord had ceased 
anfl determined. The settlement was open to any conditions Government 
might deem equitable. In many districts, proceedings for a new assess¬ 
ment could not at once be seton foot: but everywhere the rise of prices and 
the advance since last settlement of general prosperity had so improved the 
value of land that it was thought reasonable at once to impose the ten 
per cent, cess ; and this was accordingly done all over these Provinces. 
This had the same effect as an enhancement of the land-revenue by a rate¬ 
able percentage of one-tenth all round. Cases of hardship were treated on 
their own merits; and wherever the assets were found not to have increas¬ 
ed in the proportion assumed the cess was remitted. The system was 
found to work well. Now the system here suggested is precisely the same. 

39.. It may also be noticed that the converse process has been applied 
with good effect in the case of over-assessed districts. For example, 
General Sleeman, finding the assessment ol Saugor to press injuriously, 
remitted 10 per cent, all round, and sufficient relief was thus granted 
without the demoralizing influences of a fresh re-settlement. 

40. It may be objected that assessments by this system would uot 
fall uniformly on the land ; and no doubt this is true. Improvement does 
not go forward everywhere pari passu in various estates. In an estate 
which rapidly improves, the assessment gradually comes to bear a smaller 
proportion to the assets than in one that remains stationary, or in one that 
retrogrades: and thus no doubt the pressure of the land-revenue would 
gradually come to be heavier in some estates than in others. In fact, as 
has indeed been objected, the assessment of a rateable percentage would 
press more upon the estates whose revenue was already heavy than on 
those on which it was light. 

41. To this it may he replied, in the first place, that an absolutely 
equal assessment of different estates is possible only in theory. JTn the 
best of our settlements the equalization is only approximate. In the 
next place, it is certain that even under a temporary settlement, the 
assessment of different estates, if even theoretically equal at the first, 
soon diverges from the varying circumstances developed by time, till 
it becomes heavier in some than in others. This has been well brought 
out in Colonel Baird Smith’s report, where it is urged that such diver¬ 
gence and variation of burden are inherent in property, and are in them- 
selves no real disadvantage. 

42. The only disadvantage, indeeo, that can be urged against the 
proposed system is that the Government could not claim, in Respect of 
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each estate, its full share of the enhanced rental; it would not get the 
last rupee which it might from each single estate. 

43. But the State might still get the same, or very nearly the same 
increase of revenue upon the whole. Say that a rateable increase of 10 
or 15 per cent, was found to be a fair rise in the revenue demand of any 
district with conditions such as are above supposed. Instead of this 
increase being obtained by violent changes iu the assessment of individual 
villages, the revenue of some greatly enhanced, and of others decreased, 
it would be met by the rateable imposition of the same percentage of all. 

44. Now there are two patent and great advantages which would 
thus be secured. The first is that the exertions of the landlord would 
be respected and encouraged. Labour and capital, to whatever extent 
invested, would be safe. They would be exempt from the special taxa¬ 
tion to which they are now certainly exposed. 

45. The other is that the demoralization arising from the sudden 
alteration of the landlord’s income, already noticed, would be avoided. 
So lung as a sufficient margin is left from which an estate can be managed 
without deterioration, the absolute amount of profit left to the owner is 
of far less consequence than the relative amount as regards past income. 
In this view, the half-asset rule often concedes a decrease where it is not 
really required ; here the bounty of Government is not appreciated, and 
indeed causes a grudge in the minds of those who do not share in it ; 
and, at any rate, it is frequently bestowed where no sufficient object 
(other than compliance with the half-asset rule) exists for the conces¬ 
sion ; on the other hand, a large increase of the demand, even if justified 
by the half-asset rule, may by a rude and sudden stroke destroy the for¬ 
tunes of a family which had for years been resting upon the former 
surplus as a fixed income. The system proposed would make the change 
follow in a certain fixed and known proportion to past income, and would 
thus avoid the elements of discontent and demoralization which are 
inherent in our present settlements. 

46. It would also add essentially to the value of property. At pre¬ 
sent, as a settlement draws near its close, the acquisition of land must be 
felt somewhat to resemble a lottery. It is quite uncertain what the 
future burdens upon it will be. In so far as the projected system might 
take effect, the action of the settlement, or at least its mode of action in 
effecting a rateable change, would be known and anticipated, and that 
would give a full confidence and security. 

47. It is true thatthis system could not at once be applied to all 
settlements. In some districts the original settlements may have been 
made, as in Goruckpore and Bundelkhund, in such a period of backward¬ 
ness, that a long course of improvement might demand a re-settlement 
upon the merits of each estate. In others the inequality of the original 
settlement in different estates might be found so great as to call for an 
entirely new assessment. But there would still, His Honor feels cer¬ 
tain, remain a large number of districts—perhaps in these Provinces the 
majority—to which the system might be applied with success ; and in 
the end as all settlements became uniform in their incidence, it might be 
adopted as the universal rule. 
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48. A list of districts, so far as the revision of settlement has gone, 
with their former and new jumrnas, and the rates of the latter on the 
cultivated area, and on the culturable area (including the cultivated), 
is given in an appendix, The variation in these rates will be suggestive 
of the course that might be pursued. 

49. To sum up : when a settlement is within a few years of its 
close, it would be (under the plan proposed) for the Government of the 
day to determine whether, from great inequalities of assessment, there 
should not be a detailed revision of settlement. 

50. In some districts, the letting-value of land might be found to 
have increased in so small a degree, and the original demand to have been 
so fair, that the settlement might be prolonged for a further period, or 
indefinitely, without change. While in others, rent might be found to 
have so advanced, or the standard of original settlement to have been so 
low, as to warrant the imposition of a rateable enhancement. 

51. It may be a rash thing, in view of the unknown changes and 
developments of the future, to hazard advice to posterity. But these 
suggestions are the result of considerable reflection ; and the Lieutenant- 
Governor has felt bound to put them upon record for such possible con¬ 
sideration as they may be found hereafter to deserve. 

52. Meanwhile, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the revised 
settlements should, as a rule, continue to be confirmed for periods of not 
more than thirty years. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sib, 

Y our most obedient Servant, 

C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Secretary to Government, N.-W. P. 

APPENDIX A. 

Letter from C. A. Elliott, Esq., Secretary to Government, forth-Western Provinces, 
to A. Colvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue North-Western Provinces 
(No. 1019).— Dated Nynee Tal, the 28 th June, 1871. 

Sir,— Referring to a previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
shuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a despatch No. 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 

2. It will be observed that the Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Lieutenant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor, acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly 
to confirm the settlement for 30 years, — that is, to the close of 1888-89. You 
will be separately addressed in respect of certain estates, the proprietors of which 
accepted a higher assessment, on the understanding that it was to be permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor has requested a re-consideration of the orders conveyed in para. 17, 
and the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land-revenue, 
but also as regards the established principles of temporary settlements. A few re¬ 
marks are hero offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the 

Board are invited. 
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5. Firtt .—On the conditions for a permanent settlement. 

On the 13th February, 1369, the difficulties in the way of applying the pres¬ 
cribed rules for permanent settlement to the Pergunnah of Bagliput, Zillah Meerut, 
were submitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of 
rent was found to be greatly below that prevailing elsewhere. A full jumma, Mr. 
Forbes showed, would at these rates be about £24,500. The old assessment was 
£14,800, and Mr. Forbes believed that for the present it could not safely be raised 
higher than £21,000. Ilis Honor thought that where the full assessment eould be 
imposed within (say) seven years, such full assessment might be assumed as the basis 
of permanent assessment, on tbe ground that rents would before long rise in this 
pergunnah “ to tire standard prevailing elsewhere.” 

6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhnr led the Lieute¬ 

nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider viow of the 
Submitted to the Govern.- . . 

moot of India on 12 th question; and the subject was discussed in ilis Honor s 

January following. minute,* dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions 

were solicited from the Government of India. 


7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a perma¬ 
nent settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government were defective in not 
providing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment below the 
prevailing standard. In para. 38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in 
addition to the two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para. 39 
tho subject was commended to tlio consideration of your Board, with the remark that 
“it might perhaps be possible to lay down some standard of averago rates'below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 

8. In para. 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it 
might not be expedient - to make tho land-revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 

revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural producof should 

* ^stated 1 fn^pora as^of the tbe course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion. His 

present letter of Home Honor said:—“If care is taken that no settlement be con- 
Hepaxtmcnt. 

firmed in perpetuity, unless upon adequate rates of rent, 
and with such a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prites, 
the sacrifice of revenue would bo mainly limited to what it is legitimate, —namely, 
the relinquishment of a share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of 
labour and capital.” 


9, On a review of what was thus laid before the Suprome Government, His 
Excellency in Council has requested that tho Lieutenant-Governor u will now 
reconsider this great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces.” In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive 
the benefit of the Board’s advice. 


10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutenant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the further consideration whether the transition stato, the results of 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhur, can be said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the minute above quoted, “ under 
ordinary circumstances (where, at any rate, a revision of settlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admit;” but tho process is gradual. It is 
probable that tho extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have boon operative in a similar manner (though in various degrees) in other parts of 
the country. But it cannot he said that the operation has anywhere ceased ; and in 
some parts (as Rohilkliund and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great moasure 
prospective. When the limit has beeD reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator, supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may he expected. This of courso can be tested only by tbe 
lapse of some years. And until this shall havo come to pass, it may be unwise to - 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. In reference to these remarks, tbe 
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Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in these parts. 

11. In para. 31 the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a permanent settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency. The two classes of causes are, how¬ 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce ; the other, under certain circum¬ 
stances, increases prices. The latter would no doubt to some extent be met by the pio- 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of the permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the c instruction of railways or other works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices might be shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. 

12. Secondly .—I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India 
on the existing system of assessment as applied to temporary settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be “something essentially faulty in the existing 
system of assessment.” Endeavouring to reduce to distinct charges the various points 
of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they may 
perhaps be assumed as follows: — 

I.—The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 


II. —The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 

ryots are protected. 

III. —Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within the term of 

settlement. 

13. In respect of the first, it will be observed that the settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of settlements in the North-Western Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government “is obtaining only about 35 per cent, of tbo rental of 
land” ; and it is said “ that the amount of the revenuo is so small, is a oonsequence 
of the system of settlement followed generally in the North-Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty procoediugs in this particular district.” It will be for 
the Board to show whether such was the ease, or whether the inadequacy (the ratio of 

which is, moreover, over¬ 
stated*) was not rather 
the resu 11 of causes w li ich 
happened to be at work 
in Booliindshuhur with 
singular activity in 
the interval which has 
elapsed since the settle¬ 
ment, and which have affected other settlements in a very modified measure, some 
perhaps not at all. 


* “ The miscalculation runs equally through the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Strachey. it is stated that the present revenue is S5 per cent, of what the 
full revenue should be: that full revenue being tnken on Mr. Daniell’a calcu¬ 
lation at £ 141 , 000 . The rental is therefore assumed at £282,000. But the 
present revenue is £123,000, which is 44 per cent, (and not 35 percent.) of 
the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about 
14 per cent, since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would 
therefore be, as stated in the Minuto of December, 1869, 14 per cent, 
higher than that assessment. The Government of India seem to have erro¬ 
neously assumed that this is the same thing as to say that the assessment 
is less by 14 per cent, than 50per cent, of the assets, i.e., that it is 36 or 3a 
per cent, of the rental.” 


14. The strictures of the Governor-General in Council seem to be based on the 
failure of the present system to reacli potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the settlement, rather than on the inadequacy of the “ half-asset” standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in the Legislative Council, and it 
will be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adequacy of the standard 
itself, and the geuoral appropriateness of the assessments resulting from its application. 


15. The second objection is thus stated “ It can hardly be fair that the State 
should be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 
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1(5, It may bo observed that the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer specially to the case of “ protected” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates” or “level of rent” for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what His Honor has termed “a fully-developed rental.” On 
this His Excellency in Council romarks 

“ This, however, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that it is desirable, in the interest of the State and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents; that the restrictions placed by law or cus¬ 
tom on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these 
subjects are well known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions.” 

17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “ fully-developed rental,” 
as used by the Lieutenant-Governor, has been misapprehended by the Government of 
India; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor¬ 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in tho same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which would be reached if certain excep¬ 
tional causes tending to abate the rental were removed. But such a rental would be 
limited both by recoguized rights, by custom, and by law. 

18. His Honor is further, as the Board arc aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 1859, a law to themselves,—that is to say, the 
rent of any meinbei of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) their rents should bo permitted to riso in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. The rule, also, defining protected tenancies is too favourable to the 
tenaut. A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor some years ago, but, as the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India. If an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the level of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout the 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 

19. Recurring, now, to the imputation of “ essential faultiness in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “protected” tenants, it is not quite dear in 
what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It can 
hardly be iu that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing the share of tho revenue held back by him, i.e., a par¬ 
tial ryotwaree assessment. 

20. His Honor takes tho meaning of the Governor-General in Council to be, 
that where cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates, 
there the revenue should nevertheless be assessed on the proprietor as if full market 
rates were received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more effective for attaining this object. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it: that is to say, the “average rates” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
juasi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. If the rules now in force are not sufficiently decisive and explict on this point, 
it will be for the Board to propose an amendment. But the clanger (which will be 
further noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 
of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 

21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of 
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large talookdars, and also of imperfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably with greater force to other provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason be left out of Bight by the Board. 

22. First, as regards large talookas, those parts of the land may be eliminated in 
■which sub-proprietary rights have been recognized: for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie¬ 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen¬ 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these provinoes, where such properties 
arc comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our settlements have been now 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should be borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if held separately, 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are responsible. 

23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in these Provinces 
and where they do exist to any extent—as in the Terai, Singrowlie, and the Hills—the 
system is different, the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
elsewhere. At the same time it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of settlement at half the assets does 
not apply to imperfectly cultivated and backward tracts. 

24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that (he real diffi¬ 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought ont in the Boo- 
lundshuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of “ well-protected” rents- 
but, on the one hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the general standard of rent 
prevailing at the time of settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settlement Officers do even 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching ; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there is evidently 
a dangor in the general application of any such principle : for frequently, “ the mea¬ 
sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, must, 
under such circumstances, rest on mere hypothesis; and such assessment upon specu¬ 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary interest It would, 
therefore, bo dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur¬ 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess¬ 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with the safe¬ 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by porgunnah by the Board, some license in this direction 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeod, it is already practically 
taken by them ; and such being the case, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is udmissible should not be dis¬ 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 

25. Thirdly .—The third objection appears to he that Government is shut out for 
a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dependent on the labour and capital of the landholders. These are 
explained in para. 31 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to perma¬ 
nent settlements ; but His Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to temporary settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that “ the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
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opinion that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 

26. On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspond- 
* See Board’s address, ence between the Board and Government in I860,* on the 

dated Mth February, 1860 , question as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
The liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the landlord’s rate'” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad distinction between this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31: the former increasing the produce in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation during the term of the settlement, in consequence of the diminished value of tho 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is the cardinal 
basis of the existing system of settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired settlement; for each and all of the causes indicated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during these 30 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 

27. The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
not add that he looks with confidence to tho Board to consider with earnestness and im¬ 
partiality tho various subjects thus propounded for discussion. His Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to 
consider a system which has been built up by the labours of some of the most eminent 
men whom India has seen; we are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is prac¬ 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these provinces, 
and as confirmed or modified by the course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis¬ 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider tho prosperity of the country and its ability to resist 
misfortune of season; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedence 
of every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honor is suro that the Sudder Board of Reve¬ 
nue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Secy, to Govt., N.-W. P. 
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APPENDIX 0. 

From J. R. Reid, Esq,, Settlement Officer , Azimgurh , to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
North-Western Provinces.—Dated Azimgurh , the 26 th August, 1873. 

Sib,—Y our letter of the 16th reached me on the 21st. Before replying I 
wished to make inquiry about one or two points, otherwise 1 should have written to 
you at once. 

As you are aware, tho permanently-settled pergunnahs are situated in the extreme 
east corner of the district. Settlement operations began on the south of the district, 
and have progressed round it from west to east. Hence it is only lately that we have 
come near the permanently-settled pergunnahs. Pergunnahs Sikunderpore and Bu- 
daon contain only permanently-settled villages, and we have not entered them, Pcr- 
gunnah Nuthoopore contains 103 permanently and 218 temporarily-settled villages. In 
accordance with the permission given by you in May, 1.872, all the villages of Pergun- 
nah Nuthoopore were surveyed last season (1872-73). The statistical statements, &e., 
that are required for assessment purposes are now being compiled from the survey 
records, and I hope to be able to inspect the pergunnah this cold season village by 
village, and assess the temporarily-settled estates. I shall of course mako as careful 
and elaborate an inquiry as I cau into the comparative condition of the two kinds of 
estates. 

What I say below, therefore, is not based on a detailed inspection of a large 
number of permanently-settled villages. There are a few such villages scattered 
throughout other pergunnahs besides those named above. Some of these detached 
villages I have inspected, Rogers has inspected others. Mr. Vaughan, who had 
chargo of tho survey of Nuthoopore last cold season, has of course visited many of tho 
villages of that pergunnah. And I have during my stay here made many inquiries 
from intelligent natives, official and non-official, about the two systems of settlement. 
The opinions I now state are tho expression of the impressions 1 have derived from 
these sources. 

I at present decidedly believe that there is little difference in the effects of the 
two systems of settlement upon the land and people. 

In many permanently-settled estates in Nuthoopore, Sikunderpore and Budaon, 
tho profits that accrue to the zemindars are, with reference to tho land-revenue, very 
great. Settlement was made when of the culturable area of many villages very little 
was cultivated. I cannot give you details of area, but. the jummas of Hie following 
estates will speak for themselves. 

The jumtna of Talooka Futtehpore in Pergunnah Nuthoopore is Rs. 1,027. Tho 
assets now are not less than Rs. 10,000. 

The jumma of Talooka Doobaree in the same pergunnah is Rs. 3,371, The assets 
are not less than Rs. 24,Q0U. 

The jumma of Sonadeeh in Pergunnah Sikunderpore is Rs. 51. The assets are 
at least Rs. 4,000. 

Not having the canoongoo and papers of Pergunnah Sikunderpore here, I cannot 
give you tho jumma aud assets of the whole of Talooka Awaiyan. But half of the 
village of Pursia in Pergunnah Nuthoopore belongs to the talooka. Its jumma is 
Rs. 17-8 and the assets are Bs. 600. The profits from the whole talooka are not rela¬ 
tively so enormous, but they are well known to be great. 

Illustrations might be multiplied. These are given because they will bo used 
again. 
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According to theory one should find estates like these in the most flourishing 
condition, with all manner of improvements introduced, and zomindars very well-to-do 
and most liberal to their tenants, 

But in fact, in riding through these villages and through the pergunnahs gene¬ 
rally, you would not detect anything in the appearance of the people and land, in the 
number of wells and other means of irrigation, the kind and look of the crops, the size 
of the houses, the air and condition of the people and cattle—to make you suspect that 
the zemindars enjoy a different tenure from their neighbours of similar caste and con¬ 
dition in temporarily-settled estates. There is as much capital laid out and industry 
bestowed on the land in the one sot of -estates as in the other. It may be said that so 
much land has been brought under cultivation in tho permanently-settled villages be¬ 
cause of the permanency of the tenure, I do not think so. In some of the temporary- 
settled pergunnahs of the district the cultivated area since last settlement only has 
increased on the average over the whole pergunnahs 30 and 40 per cent. And exten¬ 
sion of cultivation in this part of the country, where unirrigated crops come to little, 
means an increase, more or less, in the number of wells. I tried to explain in the letter 
sent to the Board about settlements to which you refer, that the people in this district 
generally are so destitute of capital, and the land is so much sub-divided, that large 
and sudden improvements are not possible, while the pressure of population compels 
a gradual extension of cultivation and the carryiug out of works, such as the sinking 
of wells, settling of hamlets, and the like, which are necessary to profitable husbandry. 
There are some rather large proprietors in the permanently settled pergunnahs. But I 
cannot learn that any one of them has laid out much capital in the improvement of his 
estate. There are not many in othor parts of the district, and with the exception of Mr. 
Martin, an European grantee, I have never heard of, or seen, any considerable im¬ 
provements that they have effected. The disposition to improve either in permanently 
or temporarily-settled estates is not, I suspect, affected by the tenure, and belongs to the 
individual, not to his class, 

I have said that in the permanently-settled porgunnahs aro some rather large pro¬ 
prietors. Of these some are hereditary proprietors, others the descendants of persons 
who purchased at sales for arrears of revenue iu the early days of English rule. The 
condition of the large proprietors is similar to that of largo proprietors all the world 
over : some are well-to-do, others the opposite. 

Tho Talooka of Euttehpore mentioned above was the property of one man. Re¬ 
cently it has been sold at auction, all except one or two villages. The price realized 
at the sale is far below the value of the estate, simply because there are many mort¬ 
gages and incumbrances, incurred by the late proprietor, to be paid off before the pur¬ 
chaser can obtain full possession. 

The hereditary Talooka of Awaiyan, the property of one man, has also recently 
passed by sale into the hands of a stranger. 

Baboo Deokeenundun of Benares was proprietor by purchase at auction for arrears 
of revenue of a fine estate in PergunDah Sikunderpore, A large part of it has been 
sold in consequence of his mismanagement. 

The estate of one of the two surviving sons of the late Gunga Singh, who was 
the most influential talookadar iu Pergunuali Sikunderpore, is irretrievably involved. 

No more instances of this sort are needed. Numbers are to be met with in every 
district, whether permanently or temporarily assessed. The permanency of the settle¬ 
ment, joined with very large profits, no more saves individuals like those mentioned 
from extravagance and ruin than, independent of large profits, does it make other 
well-to-do. 
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A considerable part of Pergunnah Nutboopore is held by communities. They are 
Jiisr Brahmans and Muls (or’Koonbees). The circumstances of these communities 
also vary ; the Misr and Muls of Suknour are very well-to-do. Some of their villages 
are permanently settled, others temporarily. Their villages, especially those of the 
Muls, are in excellent order. But as much care is given to cultivation in the tem¬ 
porarily-assessed villages as in the permanently assessed. The villages of the Muls 
of Sultanpore are temporarily assessed. They are in a high state of cultivation, the 
people are well-to-do, and the Government revenue is punctually realized. Tho 
Muls of Injaulee hold a permanently-assessed estate, and are industrious cultivators. 
The jutnrna of the estate, too, is light, yet they are in difficulties, and the revenue is got 
in with much delay. The village of Sonadeeh, spoken of above, was held by Koour Raj¬ 
poots. They hold now only 1$ or 2 annas of the estate. In spite of the enormous pro¬ 
fits from the estate, the rest of it has been sold to a number of strangers. It is tho 
same story as is to be heard in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs; some communities 
flourish, others fail, irrespective of the revenue, and in the permanently-settled pergun¬ 
nahs apparently irrespective of the tenure^ 

By law there is a class of cultivators at fixed rates in the permanently-settled 
pergunnahs which does not exist in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs. There are, I 
believe, a considerable number of tenants at fixed rates in Pergunnah Sikunderpore. 
But as to ordinary tenants I cannot learn that they are generally in better circum¬ 
stances, or are more liberally treated in the one set of estates than in tho other. I 
know no zemindar in this district, whether in the temporarily or permanently settled 
pergunnahs, who has yielded, or is disposed to yield, more to his tenants than the law 
requires, and the great majority of zemindars would not yield' even that if they could 
help it. The character of their own tenure under Government doos not, I believe, 
affect their bearing towards their tenants. According to up-bringing and natural 
disposition,, some are harsh, others are gentle ? but the zemindar under the one system 
is necessarily no harsher or gentler than that under the other. 

I much regret that I cannot give you a statement regarding the comparative sell¬ 
ing price of land, in estates of both, kinds. The transfer statements for Nuthoopore 
have not yet been compiled. But it is a matter of notoriety that the price of land in 
the permanently-settled villages is much greater than, in the temporarily settled: 
The profits being so large in reference to the- revenue,, it could not be otherwise. In 
this connection I venture to say that the issue in discussion about tho effect of a per¬ 
manent settlement of the land tax seems to me to be often iosely drawn; and if correctly 
drawn, it is not easy of proof. Suppose that there were a difference for tho bettor 
in the average condition of land and people in pergunnahs permanently settled, as 
compared with those that are temporarily settled, it would not follow that the effect is 
due merely to the permanency of the jurnma, independent of the immense profits that 
a settlement made in a very undeveloped state of the country 1ms enabled the land¬ 
holders to secure. In permanently-settled estates in which the landholders! share of 
profits lias increased inordinately, a better condition, of things as respects land and 
people might naturally be looked for than in estates of the same tenure in which the 
profits are less. The more profitable the estate has been, the greater should have 
been the amount of capital and labour expended upon it. This point would need to 
be cleared up. Suppose that it were found, to be as bas been assumed ; then, to esti¬ 
mate the effect of the permanency of the assessment alone, it would be necessary to 
examine the history only of estates of both kinds which started at the same time, 
under similar conditions, of jumma, soil, irrigation, population, &c. This would be no- 
easy task; extension. of cultivation and enlargement of profits like those which have 
taken place in many permanently-assessed estates are not possible in most estates that 
wo may now wish to settle permanently. To calculate the consequences on the land 
and people of declaring permanent the revised assessment on such estates, we ought 
to take note of'the effect of the permanent settlement in those villages only in which 
there was little room left for development at the time of the settlement. 
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The last jummas that I gave out, those of Pergunnahs Kourea and A trow lea, 
were well received. The enhancement on the old jumma was over 20 per cent. But 
tho enhancement in Pergunnah Nizamabad was the cause of much outcry, and has, 
I am very sorry to feel, estranged the people a good deal from me. I am satisfied 
that I have not taken more than the prescribed share of assets, in many cases I have 
taken less. But an enhancement of 32 per cent, must cause hardship at first. Had the 
rule of russudee jnmmas come out in time, I should have used it in Pergunnah Nizam¬ 
abad. But the revenue has been collected this year, and I fear that again to unset¬ 
tle the minds of the peoplo would be a greater evil than the hardship that could now be 
relieved by a russudee jumma. How to deal with cases of severe enhancement is a 
difficult question. The russudee jumma rule gives, after all, only a slight alleviation of 
the landholders’ trouble. Government must in many cases be content with less than 
the prescribed share of the rental. With reference to the circumstances of many 
estates, I have not taken more than 40 per cent, of it. Even then the enhancement 
is often great. I most earnestly hope that the poople of this district will nevor again 
have to pass through another settlement like the present. And in writing to the 
Board regarding settlement, I said that if the papers which we have now prepared 
be kept up, a ten-yearly revision of the assessment might bo made without much 
hindrance to progress. I have indicated above why extension of cultivation, so far 
as it is now possible, is not likely to he much impeded in this part of the country by 
periodical revision of the jumma ; while carefully framed rules could protect those who 
had not at the time of revision recouped from the profits of the land any capital laid 
out upon it. 

I have, &c., 

(Sd.) J. R. REID, 

Settlement Officer. 



APPENDIX D. 

Note by E. C. Buck, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces, on the maintenance of correct Agricultural Records . 

The enormous expense which the settlements of districts have of late years 
involved, as well as the protracted terms which they have occupied, are due not so 
much to the process of assessing revised revenues as to the necessity which has been 
found for the thorough recasting of village records and registers, and for the re-measure¬ 
ment of field aroas. 

The necessity for the expenditure on these two branches of settlement work has 
arisen partly from the inaccuracy of former measurements and surveys, and partly 
from the almost entire absence of any efficient system of maintaining correct records 
from year to year. 

Tho present settlement operations have in some districts already furnished, aud in 
other districts will shortly furnish, a complete and for the time an accurate series of 
maps and records. 

But the records will become useless, aud their rectification will periodically 
entail the same expenditure which has been incurred now (whether the present assess¬ 
ment be of a temporary or permanent character), unless a careful system bo introduced 
of keeping them corrected in accordauce with the changes of each year. 

Some idea of the cost of the recasting of records may be gained from the follow¬ 
ing figures 

Mynpoory contains 10,86,736 acres, and its settlement has cost Rs. 389,496. 

Furruekabad contains 11,02,138 acres, and its settlement has cost over Rs, 4,00,000 
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Settlements consist of three main classes of work,—measurement, assessment, and 
recasting of records. 

Measurement costs nearly Its. 100 per 1,000 acres, inclusive of officers’ salaries, 

* Mynpoory ...Es. 1,08 6 oo. h «•> about Rs. 11,10,000 in the examples given.* Inspec- 
Furrnckabad ... „ 1 , 10 , 200 , ^ion f or purposes of assessment costs considerably less than 
measurement. The charges for measurement and inspection are therefore less than 
one-half, and recasting of records more than one-half the total cost. 

It may safely be assumed that the revision of records has cost not less than two 
lakhs of ru pees for each district, and that for the whole provinces a charge of seventy 
or eighty lakhs will have been incurred in the revision of records alone. 

I am aware that the Board of Revenue have already t.aken under consideration 
the question of the maintenance of annually corrected records, and I believe that I 
am right in stating that Mr. Inglis, when Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
strongly urged the importance of deputing the supervision of village statistics to a 
special subordinate staff. Mr. Reid, now officiating as Senior Member of the Board, 
has prominently noticed the whole question iu his note on permanent settlement, and 
has elsewhere insisted on the necessity for giving to the matter the most serious at¬ 
tention. 

There is no doubt that there is little hope of maintaining correct annual records 
without some addition to the present staff of our tuhseelee establishment, but I 
would also question whether the work to be performed under the superintendence of 
this special staff will bo uniformly and effectively carried out if committed to the 
charge of a large number of revenue officers, whose action in such matters must al¬ 
ways be unequal, aud whose responsibility regarding work which cannot, from its na¬ 
ture, be summarily executed, is greatly weakened by the changes which necessarily 
occur in the covenanted staff of each district from time to time. I feel sure tbat the 
present proposals cannot bo properly carried out unless the responsibility is concen¬ 
trated, and I would suggest for the purpose a Junior Secretaryship under the Board 
of Revenue. 

It is a fact that records are not kept up to date at the present time, though strin¬ 
gent orders exist requiring Collectors to correct them. These orders are not car¬ 
ried out, partly on account of inefficient machinery and partly on account of the other 
reasons stated in the last paragraph, and this is the case even in districts which have 
lately been under settlement, and in which records were handed over to the Collectors 
latoly reconstructed at an enormous expense. 

I advocate the permanent employment of a special officer under the Board of Re¬ 
venue for the supervision of the maintenance of records, in whom the responsibility 
should he concentrated. 

The work, like that of settlement, is of a separate and special character and com¬ 
plete in itself; it must be carried on doubtless by the agency of district officers, but, 
as in the case of Police and Excise, its performance must be made uniform and its re¬ 
sults condensed through a single channel. 

I divide the work that has to be done under three heads: — 

lsi.—The supervision of the agency to whom the maintenance of correct village 
papers is entrusted, with the main object of securing an accurate record of occupation 
and rents, 

2nd .—Tho provision of an annual series of agricultural statistics. 

3rd .—The efficient instructions of tho putwarees or village accountants, who form 
the working machinery by which the above objects must be attained. 

I will give a rough and brief sketch of the method which I think should be adopted 
for the preparation of annual records. 
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It is impossible for any village papers to be correctly kept up from year to year 
without an annual field-to-field visitation on the part of the putwarees or village ac¬ 
countants. 

In making this statement, I have the support of a large number of settlement and 
revenue officers whom I have consulted on the subject. The Punjab rules lately pub¬ 
lished rightly insist upon the same point. 

The basis of the village papers should, then, be a' form in which the fields are en¬ 
tered in the order in which they occur upon the map—in settlement phraseology a 
“ khusrahwar” form, and not, as at present, in a form in which the fields are arranged 
according to their position as part of the cultivator’s holding. The latter would be re¬ 
tained, but in a subordinate position. The former bears to the latter much the same 
relation that a day-book does to a ledger, and it would be just as difficult for a putwa¬ 
ree to enter the constant changes in his village in a jummabundee or ledger form, as for 
a busy tradesman to enter his receipts directly in his ledger instead of his day-book. 

Without a form in which fields are arranged according to their local position, it is 
impossible to hope for a field inspection from a putwaree, and without a field inspec¬ 
tion it is impossible to hope for a correct record. 

One of our best Deputy Collectors (Imdad Ali) insists most strongly on this point, 
and is firmly convinced that if it is not done our records must fall again into utter 
confusion. I quite agree with him. 

The time required for the preparation of such a form will not be great. In Cawn- 
pore each putwareo has about 1,000 fields in his circle, and as I have proved that a good 
ameen can easily record statistics of 150 fields in a day, a putwaree should certainly 
be able to manago 100 in a day, at which rato he would complete his circle in 10 days. 

The record which he will thus form by actual inspection will be the basis of the 
whole series of village papers, and it will be the record which will bo specially subject 
to attestation. It will contain the name of the owner and the cultivator of each fiold, 
the crop which is growing in it, and the fact of its being irrigated or not. 

The examination of the entries in such a record can be mado by the testing officer, 
map in hand, with groat ease and despatch, and this is a very great object to secure. 

Mr. Reid has remarked that agricultural statistics, if honestly collected, will be 
useful at succeeding settlements. They will simply be invaluable. 

At present, a Settlement Officer, in order to complete the inspection of one district 
in three or four years, has to make a hasty tour through at least two or three villages 
each day. Such a rapid inspection merely gives him an opportunity of guessing 
hurriedly at the capability of each tract through which he passes. 

The fraud of zemindars, or the accident of an exceptionally good or exceptionally 
bad season, may lead him to form completely erroneous ideas of the quality of the land. 
This circumstance is indeed a strong argument against a permanent settlement at the 
present time. Our assessments have been made on the basis of rapid inspections and 
incorrect records. We have had no agricultural information as to crops and irriga¬ 
tion except what has been founded on the data hurriedly noted at the time of measure¬ 
ment. I know this as a Settlement Officer myself, and I have heard many other 
Settlement Officers say the same. I will give a fact in illustration of my meaning. In 
the year of measurement 3,000 acres were noted in a certain tract as bearing Indian- 
com, which is one of the test crops of good land (for only the best land bears 
Indian-corn). Next year I employed a special staff to register the crops on the same 
tract: 6,000 acres were proved to bear Indian-corn. 

Again, I have been informed that the revision of some tracts lately settled has 
been already found necessary, in consequence of the over-estimate made by the Settle- 
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ment Officer of the cultivated area which was based on existing, but, as it happened, 
exceptional facts. 

The whole of the uncertainty which affects our present assessments to such a 
serious extent would be swept away by a series of even tolerably accurate field 
statistics. 

It is not the intention of the present proposals to embrace an attempt to secure 
the ascertainment of real rentals, except as an incidental and subordinate part of the 
work. The best system could not cope with the collusive concealment of rents where 
landlord and tenant both agree to put forward a fraudulent rental. 

Fraudulent rentals are put forward now, but we Settlement Officers cannot dis¬ 
cover which are fraudulent and which true. We have therefore to found our estimate 
of the agricultural value of each village on facts unconnected with its individual rent- 
roll. We find that certain classes of land can, and do, in a sufficient number of well-in¬ 
vestigated cases, bear certain rates, and we apply those rates to the land of each village 
and assess on the result. 

Our main object is to ascertain the value of land. No evidence is so good for 
this end as the history of the crops and irrigation of each field for a succession of 
years, and a trustworthy statement of the average area under cultivation from year 
to year. 

Information on the above points is at present not available. Our hurried ap¬ 
praisements of land are therefore imperfect, and our assessments unequal and unfair. 
I should be very sorry to see my own assessments made the basis of a permanent 
settlement, and almost every Settlement Officer I know shares the feeling. 

While education progresses, as it must for some time, in advance of morality, it 
is probable that more and more deceit will occur in the preparation of rent registers, 
and more and more precautions must therefore be taken to secure a series of agricul¬ 
tural facts on which to base our assessments, especially if at any time they are likely 
to become permanent. 

No landlord or tenant can conceal a growing crop or the mud enclosures which 
intersect his irrigated fields. These are standing witnesses against him for a period 
of several months in each year, and afford a perfect teBt by which the supervisor 
can ascertain the honesty of the putwareo’s work. 

Now, if the statistics of crops irrigation and cultivated area for a period of ten 
years were put into my hands with respect to any village in the Lower Doab, I am 
convinced that I could sit down and appraise that village more fairly than after one 
hurried inspection of two or three hours, and a perusal of a rent-roll on which I could 
not rely. 

For instance, if I know that a field has grown sugar-cane every third or fourth 
year, and has been irrigated every other year for the last 30 years, 1 form a better idea 
of its value than if I find it growing a crop of barley, bitten by an exceptional frost in 
the year of inspection, and paying a recorded rent of one rupee an acre, t. <?., about a 
sixth of its proper rental. 

The system which I propose would produce the following results: — 

1st.—A correct record of occupancy, which would be of much value, and indirectly 
save much expense, in our Revenue Courts. 

2nd .—A correct record of agricultural facts which would form a sound basis for 
future assessment. 

3rd.—As far as the honesty of the people will allow of it, a continually corrected 
rent-roll. 
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With regard to the last point, I have observed that where landlord and tenant 
collusively join to conceal the rental they can effectually do it, but it happens conti¬ 
nually that a landlord who is not on good terms with his tenants is just as anxious as 
Government can be to have the true rents recorded. In such cases, which are very 
numerous, it would be both to the advantage of the landlord and Government that a 
proper scrutiny of the rent-roll should be annually made. I may perhaps go further 
and say that it is the duty of Government, to whom the landlord pays the putwaree’s 
fees, to see that this is done. 

The chief duty of the special subordinate staff whose organization I recommend 
would be to test the “ khusrahwar” record, t. e., the record framed on the ground in 
each village. The fields in the record being arranged in the same order that they 
occur on the map (i. e., on the ground), the entries can be rapidly tested and a really 
efficient check guaranteed by a comparatively small number of supervisors, 

Tho Collector of each district and his staff of revenue officers should be made res¬ 
ponsible for the supervision of the subordinate staff of supervisors, a percentage of whose 
work they should themselves test, while it will be one of the chief duties of a special 
officer, whose appointment as an agent of the Board of Revenue I suggest, to test the 
work of each district and see that it is being efficiently and uniformly oarried out. 

But besides the main results which the suggested system would produce, a colla¬ 
teral offect of no small importance would be obtained. 

It is evident that by an efficiently tested registration of agricultural facts on the 
spot, a vast amount of agricultural information will be made available for the use of 
Government, which, if properly handled, may become of very great value. 

The whole of our administration of an agricultural country like India must be 
intimately connected with its agricultural circumstances, and it appears to bo of im¬ 
portance that Government should be kept continually supplied with the agricultural 
statistics and facts of each successive year.. 

In urging the necessity for the collection of agricultural statistics, I neod hardly 
do more than refer to the questions which were asked, but unanswered, after the Ame¬ 
rican war regarding the change in the area under cotton and the character of the 
crops which had given way to it. 

It is true that under special pressure some information has since been collected 
about cotton, but w'e are quite unprepared to furnish statistics regarding other agri¬ 
cultural produce such as tobacco, jute, flax, &c,, respecting which the Government of 
India have already demanded information. 

It is far from satisfactory to observe from the replies beforo the Board, submitted 
by district officers on agricultural subjects, what an utter want of information exists, 
and what a complete absence there is of available statistics. 

The replies which were lately submitted to Government in connection with tobacco, 
and in answer to questions circulated by Mr. Robinson of the Pioneer, indicate 
that a large fund of practical information tnay be evoked by intelligent enquiry, but 
that its value is at present greatly neutralized by the absence of properly tested statis¬ 
tics. I fail to see the logic of an argument which has sometimes been put forward, 
that because putwarees’ statistics always have been worthless, they should always 
continue to be so. The more worthless they are now, the more reason is there for tak¬ 
ing their improvement under serious consideration. 

I might point out numerous advantages which will result from the collection of 
agricultural facts of a reliable character, but I will now only mention one which is of 
considerable importance: 
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It is a matter of great moment that Government should be aware of the effect of 
the introduction of the canal upon the agriculture of a district. When Settlement Of¬ 
ficer of Furruckabad 1 made special enquiries on this point, but was almost entirely- 
baffled by the absence of former statistics. I deplored this at the time in a paper on 
the subject published in the Revenue Reporter, and strongly urged the careful collec¬ 
tion of crop statistics in connection with the canal. 

At the same time I showed that the canal had a remarkably disturbing, and on 
the whole improving, influence on agriculture even in a tract formerly irrigated from 
wells, and 1 pointed out the directions in whioh the disturbance took place, but from 
the complete absence of crop statistics was unable to define its extent. 

At present our ideas on the results of canal-irrigation are founded on mere con¬ 
jecture, which a series of reliable statistics would enable us to replace by knowledge 
based on certain and accurate facts. 

Agricultural facts and statistics, however well prepared, will however be useless un¬ 
less they are concentrated and arranged in an intelligent form, and to do this would be 
the duty of the officer whom I propose should be appointed under the Board, who at the 
same time that he superintended the proper registration of facts would collate them 
on a uniform and intelligently directed system. 

I have now noticed the results which would be effected by a correct series of 
agricultural records. But nothing can be done unless the machinery by which they 
are to be produced is in good order. 

Neither correct records can bo maintained, nor accurate agricultural statistics 
prepared, without an efficient staff of village accountants. 

The first step which ought to be taken is the education and instruction of putwa- 
rees or village accountants. 

Orders have boon issued over and over again to Collectors of Districts to look 
after the instruction of their putwarees, but though the matter is taken up now by one 
Collector, then by another, nothing is systematically or permanently effected. 

What is wanted is not so much the education of existing putwarees: unless 
young they can learn but little. The succession to a post of putwareeship is here¬ 
ditary, and the method of qualifying a successor is at present on this wise: An old 
putwaree dies, and his son of 35 (a middle-aged man in this country) comes forward 
to succeed him. The Collector puts him under a putwaree’s teacher for six months, and 
after two or three perfunctory examinations allows him (perhaps with much hesitation) 
to pass as a qualified putwaree. The mau is really incapable of learning, but he can 
scrawl the names of his cultivators in hieroglyphics decipherable at any rate by him¬ 
self, and it would create ill-feeling and be inexpedient to appoint a stranger, who would 
know nothing about the agricultural history of the village. So the candidate carries 
off his certificate in triumph, and adds one more to the number of ignorant account¬ 
ants in whose hands the village records fall into an almost inextricable state of con¬ 
fusion. 

What is wanted is to get hold of the coming putwarees when they are young. 
The children of putwarees, as it is, form the bulk of candidates for putwareeships 
throughout the country, and it would ba easy for district officers to force putwarees to 
have their children efficiently educated. Government schools exist in sufficient numbers 
to allow of their being received as pupils, and the Putwaree Fees Fund could afford 
the payment of a sufficient staff of teachers, if the present number is not enough. 
No putwaree should be admitted as a candidate for a putwareeship unless he had 
obtained a certificate of special qualification in prescribed subjects. 

The arrangements for the education of candidates cannot be left to the discretion 
of individual Collectors: this plan has been tried and has failed ; they must be brought 
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under a centralized and systematic organization. Tlie Educational Department seems 
to me the proper agency to employ for the purpose. 

Such a measure would not, I venture to submit, interfere with the hereditary 
character of succession, if steps are taken to secure that every putwaroe’s son is sent 
to school. Should the candidates not all be able tq obtain putwareeships, their learning 
will have done them no harm. The only acquirements really necessary will be the 
ability to read fluently and to write legibly and easily the Hindi character, and to 
understand and apply the elementary arithmetical processes. Some practice in tracing 
fields on the ground from the survey maps would be required, but I doubt if any 
education in survey would now be wanted. In any case the main object would be 
merely a thorough education in reading, writing and arithmetic, which most of our 
putwarees do not at present receive, although it is the wish of Government that all 
classes should obtain it. 

The officer whose appointment I advocate should be made responsible that there 
is a sufficient fund of efficient scholars upon which to draw for our supply of village 
accountants, and that in tho first place every boy who by family connections is likely 
to beeomo a candidate for a putwareeship is sent to school. 

It may be as well to givo a rough estimate of the cost of the required establish¬ 
ment. 

I suggest the appointment of at least one supervisor at every tuhseelee or per¬ 
haps one for every pergunnah; Mr. Inglis has, I understand, recommended a larger 
number. There are, I believe, 433 pergunnahs in the Provinces, but as some are very 
small, I would limit the number of supervisors to 300. Their pay should range from 
Its. 30 to Ks. 40, which should be defrayed from the Putwarees’ Fund. The monthly 
allowance for each supervisor, inclusive of contingencies, may be roughly estimated at 
Rs. 50, and for the Provinces at Rs. 50x300-Rs. 15,000, or Rs. 1,80,000 annually. 

I may add that the revision of survey now being brought towards a close has provided 
a large number of men who have recoivci the very training which we require for a 
supervising staff. 

The pay of the Junior Secretary of the Board may be Rs. 1,50 0, which with con¬ 
tingencies and office salaries would amount to about Rs. 20,000 a year. The total 
charge would therefore he about two lakhs, or little more than half per cent, on the pro¬ 
vincial land-revenue of 385 lakhs. 

This expenditure would save a periodical cost of 70 or 80 lakhs in recasting records 
would supply our Courts with trustworthy records of occupancy and (as far as the 
people themselves permit) of rentals, and at the same time furnish a vast fund of relia¬ 
ble agricultural information for the use of Government. 

India is an agricultural country composed of a multiplicity of minute holdings, 
and almost every subject which we take in hand in connection with the administration 
of tho country must be referred to the units of which it is formed. A measure which 
makes a very slight alteration in the condition of each unit may have a very important 
effect on the whole country, since what may be termed the atomic changes are com¬ 
bined by an enormous multiplier. It may seem a little thing to ensure the correct 
record of facts connected with a single field, but when we consider that the country is 
nothing but a congeries of single fields, the subject assumes an importance which is apt 
to be lost sight of in discussing the manipulation of a village register. 
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PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS, 

NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 

18 7 2 . 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE J. F. D. INGLIS, SENIOR MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF REVENUE, N.-W. PROVINCES. 

1. Tub questions on which our opinion is called for in this Despatch from the 
Government of India may be broadly stated as follows :— 

1st,—Whether the assessment of the land-revenue of these Provinces should he 
made permanent, and if so, under what condition? 

2nd ,—Whether the present standard of assessment, at 50 per cent, of the rental 
assets, is inadequate, and whether it is right that the State should he 
shut out, during the term of a temporary settlement, from any share in 
a rise in rents which may take place? 

2. With regard to a permanent settlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, 
it may he useful to review briefly the various orders that have been issued by Govern¬ 
ment from time to time on this subject, since these Provinces first came into our pos¬ 
session ; for an impression appears to prevail with many who now discuss this question, 
that it was first brought forward by Colonel Baird Smith in 1860, and that notwith¬ 
standing the orders of Her Majesty’s Government in 1862, it is still optional with the 
Government to withhold or grant the boon on purely financial grounds. 

3. I think that a careful consideration of the action taken by Government in this 
matter since 1801, will show clearly that tho Government is bound by a distinct and 
repeatedly acknowledged promise to grant, sooner or later, a permanent settlement of 
tbe land-revenue of these Provinces; and that the only question now open to discussion 
is whether the conditions that were attached to that promise have been fulfilled or not, 
and that, if they have, tbe pledge given formerly must now he satisfied. 

Holt Mackenzie, in his Minute dated 1st July, 1819,* says (para. 5) 

“ With respect to the Ceded Provinces, after making the necessary arrangements 
for the first year of our possession in 1801-2, the Lieutenant-Governor, in a proclama¬ 
tion published on the 14th July, 1802, and which was afterwards incorporated into 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, announced the following plan for the future settlement of 
these Provinces :— 

11 (1) A triennial settlement from 1802 to 1805. 

“ (2) Ditto ditto from 1805 to 1808. 

“ (3) A quartennial ditto from 1808 to 1812. 

“ At.the expiration of the above period of 10 years, a permanent settlement was to 
be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim should come forward) for such lands as might be in a sufficient state of 
cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable. 

“ A similar course was prescribed by Regulation IX. of 1805 for the Conquered 
Provinces, with the necessary variation only as to the years comprised in the several 
settlements as noted below :— 

“ (1) A triennial settlement from 1805 to 1808. 

“ (2) Ditto ditto from 180S to 1811. 

“(3) A quartennial ditto from 1811 to 1815. 


* 11 Selections from the Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces: ” J8IS—1820. 
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« Jn Bundelkliund, the first settlement was confined to the year 1805, after which 
three triennial settlements were to follow in the 9 years from 1806 to 1815. 

“ At the expiration of the settlement of 1815, a permanent settlement was to follow 
on conditions similar to those prescribed for the Ceded Provinces. 

“ I n 1807—that is, in the second year of the second triennial settlement of the Ceded 
Provinces, and in the second year of the first triennial settlement of the Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces, and of Bundelkliund—Government resolved to anticipate tho period originally 
fixed for the conclusion of a permanent settlement. It was accordingly enacted by 
Regulation X. of 1807, that the jumma, which might be assessed in the last year of 
the settlement then ensuing, should remain fixed for ever, provided the arrangement 
received the sanction of the Hon’ble Court. 

“The settlements consequently of 1808-1812 in the Ceded Provinces, and of 
1808-1811 in the Conquered Provinces, and of 1809 to 1812 in Bundelkhund, were thus 
to be provisionally permanent, and a Special Commission was appointed to superintend 
the conclusion of them. 

“ This arrangement was brought to the notice of the Hon’ble Court in a Despatch 
dated 31st July, 1807, and again in a Despatch of the 15th September, 1808, when 
notifying the appointment of the new Commission consisting of Mr. (now Sir E.„) 
Colebrooke and Mr. Deane. 

“ To those communications tho Court replied in a Despatch dated 27th February, 
1810, in which they express their determination not to proceed immediately to a set¬ 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in perpetuity, stating further that, 
before determining on a point of such importance, they would consider it necessary to be 
fully apprized of the result of the settlement, and to have all the proceedings regarding 
it before them. 

“ Again, in a Despatch of the 1st February, 1811, relative to Cuttack, they more 
distinctly declared their determination, that no settlement shall be declared permanent 
either in that district, or in any other of the Provinces, until the whole ■proceedings pre¬ 
paratory to it shall have been submitted to them, and the resolutions of Government 
upon these proceedings shall have received their sanction and concurrence. 

“ In the Despatches of the 31st August, 1810, and 14th December, 1811, the Govern¬ 
ment confined itself to the object of removing the general objections stated by the 
Hon’ble Court. It expressed at the same time a confident persuasion that the informa¬ 
tion furnished by the Commissioners would entirely satisfy the Court of the expediency 
of tho proposed measure. 

“ The settlement of Saharunpore, Cawnpore, and Goruckpore had been already 
(12th February, 1811) submitted to them for confirmation in perpetuity, with a recom¬ 
mendation that partial exceptions should be made on the grounds therein stated, 

“ A letter from the Court, dated 27th November, 1814, disallowed the permanency 
of the then existing settlement, and conveyed specific instructions that the revenue of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces should bo administered under a renewed lease for 
a term not exceeding 5 years. 

“ On the receipt of those orders in 1812, Government rescinded the rules of Remi- 
lation X. of 1807, regarding the permanency of the settlement concluded under its pro¬ 
visions, and reverted to the declarations contained in the Regulations of 1803 and 1805.” 

4. In 1815 * the following instructions were communicated by Government to the 
Board of Commissioners :— 

“ In your present report you recommend that the settlement formed of the 
District of Furruckabad for the year specified be in various instances rendered 
permanent, under the provisions contained in Regulation IX. of 1812. Judging 
solely from the sentiments expressed by you, the Vice-President in Council would 
necessarily conclude, that the zemindars were entitled to the benefit of a permanent 


* Ibid, page 13, para. 36. 
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settlement. It appears, however, to the Vice-President in Council that more precise 
information is required to enable the Government to form a mature judgment of that 
important question. 

* * * * * 

“ In stating these observations, the Vice-President in Council is satisfied that he is 
likewise expressing the sentiments of the Ilon’ble Court of Directors, who, among other 
points, observe in a Dospatch very recently received from them, that it was for the 
constituted authorities at home, aided by the information transmitted by the Local 
Government, to decide whether the land was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant 
a measure irrevocable in its nature, and involving so materially not only the financial 
interests of the Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living under its 
protection. 

“ The Vice-President in Council is desirous that it should not be understood by 
the foregoing remarks that Government attaches less importance than previously to 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement. His sentiments on that question generally 
remain unaltered, but his own views of the subject conspire with the sentiments of the 
authorities at home to render him anxious that such settlement should be formed on 
the most accurate data possible.” 

Again the Board of Commissioners, in their report dated 27th October, 1818, say,*— 
“ We shall not enter upon any discussion of the advantages of the measure in a 
fiscal point of view, although we are fully satisfied of them : because vve consider the 
faith of the Government to have been pledged by the promulgation of the two Regu¬ 
lations above quoted (IX. and X. of 1812), which having been enacted, as we under¬ 
stood, after a full discussion of the question of the permanent settlement with the 
Ilon’ble Court of Directors, was to be carried out as the absolute and final determina¬ 
tion of the supreme authorities both in this country and in Europe, at the time of 
their revoking the more extensivo promise which had been held out by Regulation X. 
of 1807. 

# * » * 

f “ We, at the same time, take the liberty of again expressing our conviction, both 
individually and collectively, that no measure short of a general permanency to the 
settlement of the whole of these Provinces will meet the expectations of the landholders, 
founded on what they consider a solemn promise of Government. Our Junior Com¬ 
missioner, who formed, as Collector of Bareilly, the settlement 
j Para, 15, # , 

originally intended to be permanent, has, in his subsequent su- 

perintendence of it as a Member of the Board, been frequently reproached with the 
breach of the promise held out by him to the landholders on that occasion, under the 
provisions of Regulation X. of 1807, and on the strength of which they acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them.” 

5. Again—in the Memorandum by Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to the Government 
of India, which was forwarded with other papers to the Court of Directors, with the 
Despatch dated 16th September, 1820, by the Government of India (para. 199)— 

“ It will be seen that the Hou’ble Court, so far back as September, 1803, expressed 
their opinion that the system of temporary settlement should be followed until accurate 
information could bo obtained in regard to the circumstances, with reference to which 
a proper adjustment of the Government demand can alone be made.” 

“ In expressing their approval of the measures adopted by Mr. Wellesley, and con¬ 
sequently of the conditional formation of a permanent settlement at the expiration of 
the period of 10 years, they state their expectation that the necessary information would 
be obtained in the interval. 

“ The communications above referred to will be found in the letters noted in the 
14 th September, 1803. margin, and I mention them particularly because, in the subse- 

28 th August, 1804. quent discussion, it appears to have been generally conceived 

that the Court had never directly noticed the arrangements adopted on the first settlement 


Ibid, page 3, para. 10. 
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of the Conquered Provinces, and their confirmation of the pledge, held out by 
Mr. Wellesley’s Proclamation, has been assumed from their supposed silence regarding it. 

“ The letter of the 28th August, 180G, seems to convoy as distinct an acquiescense 
as possible in the schome of a permanent settlement as promised by tho proclamation; 
and though the expectation is expressed, and might naturally be indulged, that at the 
expiration of the decennial period ample information would be obtained, yet the 
expression can scarcely with any fairness be interpreted as conveying an adequate 
restriction of their concurrence in the pledge to cases in which such information should 
be before them. 

££ Even should it be so interpreted, the zemindars might perhaps urge that Govern¬ 
ment had bound itself to take meaus of procuring the required knowledge within a 
reasonable time; that if it failed, the penalty of the failure ought to attach to Govern¬ 
ment, not to them, since the ground of complaint was equally valid, whether founded 
on the neglect of Government, or its officers, to put themselves in a condition to fulfil 
the pledge, or on a direct violation of it. 

“ The Hon’ble Court have not directly refused to abide by the conditions of Mr. 
Wellesley’s Proclamation. They have urged, however, that from the general and inde¬ 
finite terms in which that proclamation was expressed, it can scarcely be held to have 
pledged them to any specific course of pi-oceeding. 

££ On this point the words of the general letter, under date the 17th March, 1815, 
will best explain their sentiments : — 

“ We showed in our Despatch of the 16th March, 1813, that by Regulations XXV. 
of 1803, and IX. of 1805, and consequently by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which 
went to revive tho provisions of tho two former Regulations, the precise point of im¬ 
provement was not determined at which a permanent settlement of the lands in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces would become expedient or even justifiable, and that 
it could not be determined by any prospective Regulation; that the question was left 
completely open for the future exercise of the judgment of Government, and that 
there was nothing in those Regulations by which its decision could or ought to be in the 
smallest degree fettered ; and that it was for the constituted authorities at home, aided 
by the information transmitted by the Local Government, to decide whether the land 
was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant a measure irrevocable in its nature, and 
involving bo materially not only the financial interests of the Government, but the 
welfare and prosperity of those living under its protection ; and that by a decision in 
the negative, supposing even the decision to be universal in its application, the obliga¬ 
tions of public faith would not he at all infringed. 

“ This argument, however, the Hon’ble Court will not probably on reconsideration 
bo disposed to carry to the full extent which the wording of the paragraph would 
imply. 

“ It can never he their meaning that Government should avail itself of the terms of 
its engagements, to render all its stipulations nugatory. 

“ Government has, indeed, by the condition of the pledge, reserved to itself a certain 
latitude in regard to the extent of its application, but is clearly bound to make the 
application in cases obviously falling within its scope. 

£t This view the Hon’blo Court appear to have themselves adopted in other parts of 
their correspondence. They will, however, and apparently with justice, urge that the 
proclamation in question containing no absolute restriction as to the period at which 
the selection is to be made of those estates which may be admitted to permanency, 
Government is entitlod to postpone its determination until it shall have before it the 
information necessary to form its judgment on ascertained data, and that the public 
faith is substantially preserved, if in cases falling under the scope of the proclamation 
the jumma fixed at the period therein indicated be continued unaltered. 
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“ The terms of the promise held out in the proclamation in question were as 
follows 

“ At the end of these 10 years, a permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such lands as may be iu a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 

The above terms obviously imply two conditions 

1 at ,—That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the 
general condition of the lands as to cultivation. 

2nd ,—That it shall be satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed aR com¬ 
pared with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and 
the absence of any gross fraud or error.” 

6. Then again—in a Minute dated 24th May, 1820, by Mr. Adams, Member of 
Council (page 202)— 

“ It is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not I apprehend be 
denied by the Hon’ble Court, that the Government is pledged to impose, sooner or 
later, a limitation on the public demand from the land in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and that the immediate question for consideration is not the expediency or 
otherwise of such an arrangement generally; but whether the proper period for declar¬ 
ing that limitation is arrived, or, in other words, whether the country has reached that 
stage of cultivation, which will, in the spirit of the original engagement, entitle the 
landholder to be left in the enjoyment of the further fruits of his industry, without any 
direct participation in them by Government. 

“ But however urgent the obligation on us towards the landholders in these valua¬ 
ble and extensive Provinces, we are bound by one of no less force towards the authori¬ 
ties in England, whose right to reserve in their own hands the final decision of these 
important questions I freely acknowledge. Indeed, I consider the interposition of the 
Hon’ble Court in time to prevent the completion of a permanent settlement, under the 
provisions of Regulations IX. and X. of 1807, to have been productive of a great and 
lasting benefit—not only on account of the large increase of revenuo which has since 
been obtained, but by preserving the Government and the people from the manifold 
errors of a settlement made under the avowedly defective information that prevailed at 
the time, and which no care and ability on the part of the instruments employed in 
forming it could have avoided. The effects of a similar precipitancy in the permanent 
settlement of the old Provinces have been too severely felt, not to make us rejoice at 
having escaped a similar failure. I trust that through the means afforded by this for¬ 
tunate delay, we shall have it in our power to affect an equitable and comprehensive 
settlement,' founded on a greatly improved knowledge of the real resources of the country, 
if the various and complicated rights, tenures, and interests of the agricultural population, 
and providing equally for the permanence of the resources of the state, and the security 
and welfare of that valuable and important class of our subjects. The imputed delay 
of justice will then have been converted into a source of real happiness and prosperity 
to the country.” 

7. Sir J. Colebrooke, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 12th July, 1820, 
says (page 205) 

“ In the Minute which I laid before the Hon’ble Board on the 17th March, suggest¬ 
ing the expediency of some early measures for giving effect to the promise of a permanent 
settlement in the Western Provinces, I confined myself wholly to the question of 
limiting the Government demand for the land, without any reference to the rights of the 
parties with whom the engagements for such limited demand should be made; or, in other 
words, to the question of the permanency of the assessment as between Government 
and the country at large, distinct from the question of the permanency of the settle¬ 
ment as between individuals holding, or claiming to hold, a right to engage. The two 
questions are in fact so entirely distinct, that either of them may be fully considered 
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and'finally decided without any reference to the other—thaL is to say, the present assess¬ 
ment might be declared permanent, without any enquiry into or decision on the rights 
of the parties with whom the settlement is to be made ; and, on the other hand, these 
rights could be finally set at rest, although the assessment should continue temporary. 

<c But as the Hon’ble Court have so far blended these two questions, however 
distinct, as to have determined on withholding their assent to a limitation of their 
own demand on the country—not only until satisfied of the accuracy of the information 
on which the present assessment is deemed to be as high as the country can bear, but 
also until they shall have acquired a thorough insight into all the intricacies and anomalies 
of the several tenures, and even until they shall have before them a full explanation in 
regard to the rules and adjustment of rent and leases between landlord and tenant, and 
the relative rights and privileges of these several parties, it may be presumed that any 
arguments applicable to the question of assessment only are not likely to elicit now 
their sanction so long withheld.” 

Also Mr. Fendall, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 29tli August, 1820, 
page 210, says:— 

“ With reference to the papers in circulation relating to the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, it must, I think, be admitted that Governmentis pledged 
sooner or later to conclude a permanent settlement of these Provinces, and that the land¬ 
holders look forward with great anxiety to its completion is evident from the Minutes 
recorded by Sir Edward Colebrooke; but whether the information in the possession of 
the Board on this very interesting subject is sufficient to warrant a conclusion, that the 
rights of the several descriptions of landholders are so clearly defined as to prevent the 
probability of their being injured, or that their estates have arrived at that point of 
cultivation when a permanent settlement may with safety be concluded, appears to 
me extremely doubtful.” 

8. And, in the Despatch from the Government of India dated 16th September, 
1820 (page 211), on the same subject— 

“ It is then our unanimous opinion that the system of a permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed jumma, or of an assessment 
determinable by a fixed and invariable rate, ought to be extended to tho Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces as soon as it may be practicable fully to ascertain, and accurately 
record, the value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, and the rights 
and privileges of the various classes having an interest in the land, and to frame such 
provisions (founded on the ascertained usages of the country) as shall appear necessary 
for their future security. 

“ Wc arc equally unanimous in opinion that the extension of a permanent settle¬ 
ment to the Province in question, without a minute inv6stigation of the nature above 
indicated, would involve the risk of considerable sacrifice of revenue, and the still more 
serious evil of putting in jeopardy the rights and properties of a large body of your 
subjects. 

“ It is therefore our anxious desire that the settlement should be made deliber¬ 
ately, village by village, and that there should be united, with the revision of the assess¬ 
ment, and the investigation of the extent and produce of the lands belonging to each 
village, the object of ascertaining and recording the fullest possible information in regard 
to tho tenures by which land is hold, and the rights, interests, and privilege of the vari¬ 
ous classes of the agricultural community.” 

9. These discussions resulted in the enactment of Regulation AGI. of 1822, passed 
with the object, of enabling Government to obtain “ that full information regarding the 
value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, and the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the various classes having an iuterest in the land,” which the Court of Directors 
considered necessary before a permanent assessment could be extended to these 
provinces. 
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10. Thefirst settlements under Regulation Vll.of 1822 were based on an attempt to 
determine the amount of the State demand by a calculation of the gross produce, the cost 
of cultivation, and the net yield of every field. But it being found impracticable to carry 
out this system, Regulation IX. of 1833 was passed, which repealed “ so much of 
Regulation VII. of 1822 which had been understood to prescribe that the amount of 
jumma to be demanded shall be calculated on an ascertainment of the quality and value 
of actual produce, or on a comparison between the cost of production and the value of 
produce,” and the settlements now being revised were based chiefly on the rents actually 
paid. But the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822 (which required the preparation of a 
record, “ the rights, interests, privileges, and properties of all persons and classes, owning, 
occupying, managing, or cultivating the land, or gathering and disposing of its produce, 
or collecting or appropriating the rent or revenue payable on account of land, or the pro¬ 
duce of land, &e., information which the Court declared to be a necessary prelimi¬ 
nary to the extension of the permanent settlement) were carefully carried out, and we 
havo now the complete record of all these rights and interests. 

11. After this the question of the permanent settlement of these Provinces was allow¬ 
ed to rest till 1860, when it was revived by Colonel Baird Smith, and ultimately, after 
considerable discussion, the Secretary of State for India announced, in his Despatch 
dated 9th July, 1862, that it was the deliberate intention of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, after a full and careful consideration of all the arguments for and against the 
measure, to grant under certain conditions a permanent settlement of the land-revenue 
domand in the North-West Provinces. 

The grounds on which this determination had been come to are thus stated :—• 

“ Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt of the political advantages which 
would attend a permanent settlement. The security, and it may also bo said the absolute 
creation of property in the soil, which will follow from limitation if in perpetuity of the 
demands of the State on the owners of land, cannot fail to stimulate or confirm their 
sentiments of attachment and loyalty to the Government by whom so great a boon has 
been conceded, and on whose existence its permanency will depend. 

“ It is also desirable that facilities should be given for the gradual growth of a mid¬ 
dle class connected with the land, without dispossessing the peasant proprietors and 
occupiers. It is believed that among the latter may be found many men of great intel¬ 
ligence, public spirit, and social influence, although individually in comparative poverty. 
To give to the intelligent, the thrifty, and the enterprising, the means of improving 
their condition, by opening to them the opportunity of exercising these qualities, can 
be best accomplished by limiting the public demand on their lands. When such men 
acquire property, and find themselves in a thriving condition, they are certain to be 
well-affected towards the Government under which they live. It is on the contentmeut 
of the agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the population, that the security 
of the Government mainly depends. If they are prosperous, any casual outbreak on 
the part of other classes, or bodies of men, is much less likely to become an (dement of 
danger, and the Military force, and its consequent expense, may be regulated accord¬ 
ingly. 

“The strongest opponent of a permanent settlement would probably admit the 
political and social advantages of such a measure.” 

12. Thus then, in 1862, it was authoritatively announced by the Govemmentof India 
to the landholders of these Provinces, that Her Majesty’s Government had at length 
decided on granting the boon distinctly promised to them more than half a century 
before. 

13. The argument now urged by the opponents of the measure against the fulfilment 
of the promise made in 1801, aud which—to quote Mr. Adam’s words in his Minute 
dated 24th May, 1820—“was acknowledged by every one in this country, and not 
denied by the Court of Directors,” and which was repeated and confirmed by Her 
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Majesty’s Government in 1862, rests solely on the loss which may hereafter be entailed 
on the State, if it deprives itself of the power to claim a share in the increased rentals, 
which it might otherwise obtain, on a revision of the settlement now in progress, 
thirty years hence. 

14. I contend that this is an argument which cannot be pressed, if we have any care 
for the good faith of our Government. 

The promise made in 1801, and afterwards incorporated in Regulation XXV. of 
1803, was in these words— 

“At the end of these 10 years a permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 

The conditions implied being— 

(1) That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the general 
condition of the lands as to cultivation ; 

<2) That it shall be satisfied as to the adequacy of the jttmma assessed, as compared 
with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and the 
absence of any gross fraud or error. 

15. It is true that thefulfilment of this promise has been postponed from time to time, 
on the ground that the Government was not in possession of that full and precise 
information regarding tho cultivation of the laud, and the right of the occupiers, which 
would warrant final effect being given to it; but now, when no one will deny that we 
have fhe fullest and most complete information on those points, to urge that tho pro¬ 
mise should never be fulfilled, because there is some reason to think that in future years 
tho profits from land may increase, owing to the increased prosperity of the country 
under our rule, is to add a condition to the promise which was never thought of when 
it was made, and is nothing else than to propose that we shall repudiate our pro¬ 
mises altogether, if wo find it inconvenient to keep them. 

16. It may be urged that the promise made, when wo first got possession of the 
country, was made to a generation that has passed away, and that all recollections of 
it has faded from the minds of the people. Though even if this were so, it would not, in 
my opinion, he any reason for not carrying it out when the proper time came for its 
fulfilment. But the promise has not been forgotten; many of tho zemindars in Rohil- 
khund still retain in their possession the sunnuds given them in 1805, in which the pro¬ 
mise is distinctly recorded. But even if the promises made in former years havo been 
forgotten, that made in 1862 by Her Majesty’s Government is still fresh in the recol¬ 
lection of tho people, and will not quietly pass away from their remembrance. 

17. I think, too, that the argument against a permanent settlement, based on the 
loss which such a measure may hereafter entail on the State, is open to question ; but 
at all events too much importance has been attached to it. 

It is true that the settlements now in progress show a large increase on the rentals 
of estates since last settlement; but to argue from this that a similar increase will be 
found to obtain at the next revision is, I think, assuming more than the facts before 
us warrant. 

The increase shown in tho present rentals of estates, as compared with those of 
the last settlement, is owing to two causes— 

(1) To the extension of cultivation; 

(2) To the substitution of competition for the old enstomary rents. 

Very little increase in the area under cultivation can be expected in those estates 
to which the conditions laid down for a permanent assessment apply': nor will the rents 
on which tho revised assessments are calculated increase to any large extent. 
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The revised assessments are based—not on the customary rents previously paid in 
the estate, as the old settlements were, but on the competition rents found to prevail in 
the tract under settlement. So that landlords are forced, if cultivating their own land 
as the majority do, to pay revenue on the full competition rent leviable on the land 
held by them : or if cultivating by tenants to enhance their rents up to their standard. 

The increase shown by these competition rents over the old customary rent is owing 
to the rise in prices during the last 10 years, caused partly perhaps by the increase 
in the population, but principally by the failure of the harvests of 1860-61 and 
1868-69. 

Whether prices will maintain their present level is, I think, extremely doubtful, 
and I look with no little apprehension on some of the settlements that have been made on 
their assumption ; but even if prices do Tise.to a small extent, it does not follow that rents 
■will rise also. They will certainly not rise much above the competition standard now 
forced. A rise in the price of produce means increased cost of living to all classes, and 
affects the classes connected with the land, specially by the increase in the cost and keep 
of cattle for agricultural purposes ; and consequently diminishes the profits from which 
rent is paid. 

Hut whother I am correct or not in doubting whether a revision of the assessments 
of these Provinces, 30 years hence, will yield any considerable increase in revenue, I am 
most decidedly of opinion that the political advantages to be gained by a permanent set¬ 
tlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, would far outweigh any loss the Govern¬ 
ment may hereafter sustain in consequence. 

19. The advantages of a permanent settlement of the land-revenue are thus sum¬ 
med up in a Note dated 15th December, 1861, written by Sir William Muir, then Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue 

(1) Saving of the expenditure now incurred by tlio necessity of periodical assess¬ 
ment. 

(2) Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at every resettlement. 

(3) Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property towards the close 
of each temporary settlement. 

(4) Prosperity arising from increased incentive to improvement and expenditure 
of capital. 

(5) Greatly increased value of landed property. 

(6) Content and satisfaction among the peoplo. 

The sixth and last is, in my opinion, the all-important consideration. It must not 
be forgotten that our position in this country is very different from what it was 20 or 30 
years ago. By the annexation of many Native States, and, by the improvement which 
has taken place in the government of those not annexed, we have lost the advantages we 
formerly enjoyed from the contrast between the condition of tho people under our rule, 
and those living in the Native States on our borders. If, by a permanent settlement of 
the land-revenue, wo could make the large and influential agricultural class contented, 
and securo their loyalty and attachment to our rule, auy probable prospective increase 
of revenue at a future revision of the assessments would bo well sacrificed. That a perma¬ 
nent settlement of the land-revenue would go far towards the attainment of this end is 
not denied even by those who are opposed to the measure on financial grounds : they 
allow the benefit, but think that it would bo too dearly purchased. But when we 
consider tlio effect on a district of a revision of tho Government demand, of tlio ill-will, 
discontent, and irritation caused by the enhancement of revenue and rent which accom¬ 
pany it, and bear in mind that the only argument relied on by those who advocate 
a temporary instead of a permanent settlement of tho' land-revenue, is tho hope 
of' a still further enhancement of the Government demand at the next revision—an 
enhancement which can then be looked for only from a rise in rents brought about by a 
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rise in prices, which means increased difficulty of living to all classes, I cannot but 
think that it would bo wise to forego this purely financial advantage, in consideration 
of the many evils our experience of the past shows that it is accompanied by. 

20. But scarcely any stronger argument in favour of a permanent settlement of the 
land-revenue could be adduced than that which is furnished by the Despatch from the 
Government of India, to which we are now required to reply. Some twenty-five years 
after the Government has publicly proclaimed to the people of these Provinces that it 
will, for the future, demand only 50 per cent, of the assets of an estate as the Govern¬ 
ment share; after more than three-fourths of the districts have been settled on this 
principle—after a large amount of capital has been expended in the purchase of land on 
the faith of this declaration—we are now called upon to say whether this share of the 
rental assets is not inadequate; whether more addition to it should not be made; and 
the profits left to the proprietors proportionally reduced. In other words,—Whether the 
value of all landed property in these Provinces should not be diminished. Surely 
nothing could possibly be more injurious than the discussion of such a question as this ; 
and any measure that would finally and for ever put a stop to such questions being 
raised would be a wise and politic one. 

21. Thus, whether we look upon the permanent settlement of the land-revenuo of 
these Provinces as one to which the faith of the Government lias been repeatedly pledged^ 
or whether wo look upon it as a question brought forward for discussion for the first 
time now, and consider merely its political expediency, I am convinced that every 
consideration goes to show conclusively that the time has come when a permanent 
settlement of the land-revenue demand on all estates which fulfil the required condi¬ 
tions should be granted ; and that the only matter now open for discussion is, the condi¬ 
tions to be laid down as necessary to entitle the holder of an estate to demand the 
boon. 

22. The conditions under which a permanent settlement might be granted to any 
estate have been laid down by Her Majesty’s Government. They are as follows 

(1) No estate shall be permanently settled in which the area under cultivation 

amounts to less than 80 per cent, of the culturable or malgoozaree area. 

(2) No permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal- 

irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely to be 
extended within the next twenty years, and the existing assets of which 
would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 

23. To the first condition no objection can be made: it is in accordance with the 
terns of the proclamation issued in 1802, and with the orders of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment issued in 1862. 

But the second condition, which was added in 1866, is, I think, a mistako : it is 
now unnecessary. 

24. It was a mistake because it deprived the measure of its general application, 
and thereby took from it nearly all its advantages. Under the operation of this condi¬ 
tion only those few estates scattered throughout the various districts of the North-West 
which are already irrigated up to their full extent, can claim permanent assessment. 
None of the advantages which induced Her Majesty’s Government to grant the boon 
can be hoped for when its application is thus restricted; no political advantages can be 
gained from settling in perpetuity a few isolated estates, while the majority are liable 
to revision of settlement. 

25. The condition has, however, been rendered unnecessary by the provisions of 
the New Canal Act, which enable Government to levy a landlord’s rate on all land 
not assessed at irrigation rates, to which canal-irrigation may be extended after 
settlement. 
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26. I would therefore strike out this condition, and replace it by one to the 
following effect:— 

“ That permanent settlement shall not be granted to any estate in which the general 
rent-rate, on which the assessment is based, is below the level of rent throughout the 
country for similar land, with similar advantages.” 

This is a condition which the Government is fairly entitled to demand, and is in 
accordance with the terms of the promise made in 1802, which, as stated by Holt 
Mackenzie in his Minute dated 1st July, 1819, implies “ that the Government shall bo 
satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed as compared with that it is entitled to 
demand.” 

27. It may doubtless be impossible to lay down any general standard of averagerates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity, which should secure Gov¬ 
ernment from any possible loss of revenue it might obtain at some future period; in 
other words, to lay down now a standard, abovo which it could be positively and 
certainly affirmed that rents would at no future period rise. But though this cannot 
be done, it is quite possible to lay down a standard which would be fair to the Govern¬ 
ment and the people, and which, while it would allow the extension of the boon to the 
greater part of these Provinces, should exclude such backward tracts as Baghput, and 
any district circumstanced as Boolundsliuhur was, when the present settlement was 
made. 

28. I have written this Note somewhat hurriedly having to leave for Calcutta imme¬ 
diately : and have no time now to consider the other questions affecting the assessment 
of the land-revenue of these Provinces, raised by this letter from the Government of 
India. 


26</i December, 1872. 


J. F. D. INGLIS. 



MINUTE ON PERMANENT versus TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT FOR THE 
N.-W. P., BY H. S. REID, ESQUIRE, JUNIOR MEMBER, BOARD OF 
REVENUE, NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1. I believe that it is not possible to lay down a standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. All the officers whose replies 
are before the Board pronounce against the possibility of fixing any such minimum 
standard rate. Their arguments have been admirably analyzed in Mr. Auckland Col¬ 
vin’s Note. Of no one district can it be said that the rent-rates of that district may not 
rise, and that very considerably. There may be no culturable waste; that is, the maxi¬ 
mum of possible cultivation may be reached. The whole area irrigable from natural 
sources may be irrigated, while any increase in the Government demand which may 
hereafter be due ou account of additional canal-irrigation may be realized by means of 
the landlord’s rate of the new Canal Bill. But the uncertainty which hangs over the 
subject of the future rise or fall of rent-rates forbids, in the face of the position which the 
State occupies with respect to the landholder, any attempt at the introduction of a per¬ 
manent settlement under which the future interests of the State shall be duly protected. 
It is uot possible to predict the future history of tho prices of agricultural produoe. Nor 
is the connection between the rise in rents and the rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce so intimate as to justify the determination of standard permanent rent-rates 
based on the ascertained rise in the prices of wheat, barley, and other staples. Whether 
high prices may be due to a fall in the value of money, or to bad seasons, or to a larger 
demand, it is impossible to say whether this rise is permanent, or whether prices will 
rise or fall, and to what extent. No officer can say that the current rent-rates in 
his district are not susceptible of enhancement. It may, on the other hand, be reason¬ 
ably assumed that rents will rise, though to what extent it wero foolish even to attempt 
to conjecture. 

2. It must be remembered that it is not always either the landlord, or the tenant, 
who benefits by high markot rates of grain. The cultivator is in the hands of the vil- 
lagc grain merchant. Tho advances made by the last are made in kind and at rates 
prevailing when grain is dear, and repaid with very high interest in kind, at the cheap 
harvest rate. Neither landlord nor teuant can get on without the village hunnya. Tho 
former looks to him for an advance wherewith to pay the Government revenue; the 
latter, who lives from hand to mouth, must borrow from him the very seed wborewith to 
bow his fields. The larger proportion of the grain, which is sold in tho market has reached 
the hands of the merchant at rates very much below the market rates, I do not 
maintain that the grain-producers are not to some extent benefitted by a rise in prices, 
but I do hold that that rise does not always place the cultivator in a position to pay an 
enhanced rent. 

3. That these Provinces are in a “ transition state” cannot he denied. The agri¬ 
cultural resources of no one district can be said to be “ fully developed.” As Mouluvee 
Nuzeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh, puts it ,—“ One may be led to think 
that by the extension of railroads and canals over hundreds of miles, both the produc¬ 
tive power of the soil and tho value of the soil, and the value of the produce, have reached 
their height, but the question is—are the present roads and canals up to the requirements 
of the country ? None can deny that they are not. Besides, there is still a great deal to be 
done in the material improvement of the soils, the manner of cultivation, the introduction 
of better staples, and the employment of new instruments to save time and expense. I 
therefore should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the pre¬ 
sent generation.” All these conditions enumerated by the Mouluvee must enter into the 
determination of rent-rates. Until they are fully developed, rent-rates cannot be. 
Mr. Elliot Colvin’s remarks are to the point;—“The material improvement and develop 
raent of the peryunmhs (of the Pillibheet sub-division) will gradually take place, and 


Question 1. 
Possibility of Standard 
rent-rates. 
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in their train will come a rise in rents infinitely greater than any which has yet occurred 
and the rise in the rental within the last 30 years has been estimated at 76 per cent.” 

4. The greater the quantity or the greater the value of the produce of any par¬ 
cel of land, the higher rents the land will bear. As Mr. Buck has shown in his excel¬ 
lent letter, the causes affecting the quantity of the produce may raise the rental of the 
District of Furruckabad 21 to 56 per cent., while causes affecting the value of produce 
or the profit of cultivators may act on prices, and therefore rent-rates to an indefinite 
extent. 

5. One remarkable result of increased facilities of cheap and easy irrigation is seen 
in the Moozuffurnuggur District, and must be found elsewhere. Wherever there is 
irrigation, flush or lift, from a canal, the well cattle are available for other agricultural 
operations, and the result is high farming, and on higher farming must follow higher 
rent-rates. 

Question II. 6. The arguments of the officers who are adverse to the commutation scheme 

based ^n^Braiu*^ comma* proposed by tho Government of India appear to me to be unanswerable, while the 
tatiuu. opinions in favor of it are by no means decided. I myself believe the scheme to be both 

impracticable and highly impolitic. I do not see how it could be carried out. What 
staplo should be selected, while the name of the khurreef and rubbee crops is legion, 
and the rise in tho price of the staple would be no gauge of the rise in the price of other 
grains. It has been very clearly shown by our Settlement Officers, that the rise in rents 
follows a rise in prices by a very long interval. The zemindar pays tho Government 
demand from rent which has been very little affected by the prices ruling even in ad¬ 
jacent markets. Bad harvests raise pricos, but bad harvests cannot justify enhanced 
assessments. This point has boon well put by Mr. Crosthwaite and Mr. Patterson (to 
whose letters I would refer). Mr. Patterson acutely observes that in England high prices 
are a sign of agricultural prosperity ; here they are frequently a sign of enormously 
diminished produce, and of great agricultural depression. 

7. Mr. Auckland Colvin has refuted Mr. Wynne’s theories. J. S. Mill, Mr. 
Wynne’s prophet, is writing of cottiers in Ireland, not quasi cottiers holding land in the 
North-Western Provinces. In these Provinces extension of irrigation raises rent: in 
Ireland, increase of population. The Indian ryots, especially in canal-irrigated dis¬ 
tricts, do not breed and multiply like Irish cottiers. But in the absence of all compe¬ 
tition, the result of increased population, these ryots are ready to and do pay 
enhanced rents owing to the largely increased outturn, or greatly improved quality of 
the crops they grow with the aid of canal water. But whether it is to increase of 
population or to increase of irrigation, or to rise in prices of agricultural produce, that 
a rise in rents is to be attributed, prices do not govern rents; and as the Government 
take from the landlord a certain portion of the rent which he realizes from the culti¬ 
vator - , the Government demand cannot be regulated periodically by the prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Mr. Colvin has pointed out that the Government are not dealing 
in these Provinces, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. The 
second question resolves itself into this :—“ Record your opinion in regard to the ex¬ 
pediency of a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rents (which rates all 
the officers consulted profess their utter inability even to conjecture), but subject to 
tho conditions of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to an (utterly irrelevant) 
increase of prices.” 

8. The people of India do not look at the question of permanent settlement through 
spectacles of tho political economist. Thoy will not understand that there is nothing 
really permanent in an assessineut fixed in money, the value of which goes on steadily 
diminishing or changing. They will cull an assessment at Rs. 500 fixed in perpetuity 
a permanent assessment, but not so a jumma of Rs. 500 subject after 10,20, or 30 years 
to enhancement or abatement, because prices of agricultural produce have risen or fallen, 
or the value of the precious metals has altered. Under what is ordinarily understood 
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to be a permanent settlement, the Government demand is fixed in perpetuity. Fluctu¬ 
ations in the proportion in which the State and the landlord divide tho rent do not affect 
the permanency of the assessment. 

9. This devico of a quasi permanent settlement may be traced to the wish to avoid 
the expense, harassment, and all the other evils attendant on a system of temporary set¬ 
tlements, and yet secure to the State its fair share of the enhanced rental of the land, 
to whatever causes, excepting the direct outlay of the landholder’s capital, the rise may 
be attributed. It has been shown by the officers consulted that the scheme is not 
practicable. I have long held that a far simpler plan for securing the desired object, 
might be worked out. The temporarily-settled districts have been most carefully mea¬ 
sured, and complete settlement records have been compiled. Starting with a correct 
field-map, a correct khusrah , and a correct jummabundee , why should not the putwaree 
keep up these records ? All extension or abandonment and changes of cultivation micht 
be shown in a supplemental field-map, and recorded in a supplemental khusrah. Every 
year a correct rent-roll should be prepared, and given in three months after the com¬ 
mencement of tho year to which it related. I believe that this-might be done, and if 
it were done, the Government could in any year revise the assessment of any village, on 
these papers, or even only on the jummabundee. A correct rent-roll is the very back¬ 
bone of an assessment. To secure it even a large expenditure would be justifiable. 
A Deputy Collector in every District, with a Superintendent, a Covenanted officer in 
every Division, should be appointed to test and correct the jummabundees. On 
this subject Mr. Cadell writes :—“ Our present policy is that of keeping up a starved 
permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village papers at intervals of 20 
or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of agricultural customs and tenures 
should be so accurately kopt up, that no fresh papers, or, at all events, only a very few, 
would be required for the revision of assessment; and if this should ever come to pass, 
the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened; and the village papers, 
which are so necessary to the successful administration of justice, would be much more 
useful than they are at present; and re-settlemeuts at intervals of, say, 20 years might be 
effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving any great amount of 
hardship to the people. For what is, in my opinion, the main objection to temporary 
settlements, the trouble and expense involved to the people would be in a great measure 
obviated if a great portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done 
through a permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessments, 
if the village papers were accurately kept up,all that would be required would be a rough 
survey or field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing tho proprietors 
from whom, and the proportions in which, the newly-assessed revenue was to be levied.” 
Mr. J. R. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh, writes to much the same effect:—“The 
settlement records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible under the pressure 
of a decennial adjustment of the jumma to keep them up so as to save the Government 
and the people the expense and trouble of making another complete survey and revision 
of records. I doubt if the records would be equally -well kept up during a period of 
-30 years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up dur¬ 
ing 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets differ from those assumed at 
the previous revision of the settlement.” 

I have not attempted to calculate the cost of the establishment which would be 
required to keep up the jummabundees in such a way as to render any recourse to the 
ordinary settlement proceedings (including field measurements, calculation of rentals, 
and preparation of records-of-rights) necessary. I believe that the cost would be very 
much less than that which has been incurred in the revision of settlement. Of the 
administrative advantages of some such scheme for the correct preparation of putwarees' 
records, quite independently of the settlement question, there can be little doubt. 

10. Before quitting the subject of permanent settlement, it is necessary to allude 
to the question (which has been raised in some of the notes), are Government pledged 
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to a permanent settlement; can a permanent settlement be withheld from the peo¬ 
ple without a breach of faith.” The question has not been referred to the Board for 
the expression of their opinion. I would, however, as the subject has been mooted, record 
my entire dissent from those who {assert that the Government are bound by promises 
which cannot be ignored. In all cases in which the promise of a permanent settlement 
was held out, the promise was conditional, either expressly or impliedly, on the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and “ on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.” Expectations may have been held out, and in individual cases pro¬ 
mises made by Settlement Officers (who, if they made any such promises unreservedly, 
were acting ultra vires); but the supreme authority in the State—at first the Court 
of Directors, and afterwards the Secretary of State for India—has never made any 
promises to the people except on the anticipated fulfilment of conditions which have not 
been fulfilled. 

It cannot be denied that if the settlement is to he made permanent, the Go¬ 
vernment is entitled to a land revenue calculated on a rental such as it may be sup¬ 
posed the estate will reach within a reasonable period. That rental must, in justice to 
the State, be in advance, and probably considerably in advance, of the existing rental, or 
rather of that on which a 30 years’ settlement will be granted. Is it not notorious that 
no zemindar will pay Its. 1,000 per annum for ever in preference to Its. 900 for 30 years, 
with the dim hope of getting the demand reduced at the end of that term? On the bor¬ 
ders of permanently-settled districts, zemindars seeing that some estates are now held on 
a pepper-corn jumma may sigh for a permanent settlement. But if it were explained to 
them that the assessment would be made on a revenue in advance of the existing one, 
they would refuse the boon. I am speaking of course of the mass of the landholders. 
There may be some moro farsighted than their neighbours, to whom the ulterior ad¬ 
vantage of a permanent settlement would outweigh present disadvantages, but such 
men are few and far between among the landownors of these Provinces, 

II. I do not consider that the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent, of 
the rental assets is inadequate, or that the share of rental assets at present left to pro¬ 
prietors is excessive, Rao Buldeo Buksh’s calculations in detail, which shows that the 
zemindar does not on an average get above 30 per cent, of the rental assets, is probably 
a fair one. The State takes a clear moiety of the rental. Out of the zemindar's half 
comes the Government cess, pulwaree's salary, lumberdar's fees, unrealizable balances, 
miscellaneous village and collection expenses, reaching an aggregate of 20 per cent. 
There can be now no concealment of assets. Every field is measured, and its area, 
quality of soil, soil-rates, crop, irrigation, &o., recorded. Statistical mohurrirs work out 
the rental, which facts recorded in the khusrah, kliuteonees , and other papers give. Low- 
rented land iB assessed at higher rates justified by those prevailing over a sufficiently 
large area of similar land. The full 50 per cent, is often taken, and sometimes, it is to 
be feared, more. In many districts there is a very small margin of eulturable waste. 
The “ 50 per cent, of existing assets” rule raises the old demand, which was originally 
supposed to be 65 or 70 per cent, of the assets at the time of the former assessment, 
some 20 per. cent, and more, the zemindars paying at the expiration of the old settle¬ 
ment perhaps not more than 30 or 35 per cent, of the assets of the day. 

12. One result of the late revision of assessments in these Provinces is a sudden 
curtailment of the landlord’s income even where his actual rent-roll is as high as that 
assumed by the Settlement Officer as the basis of his assessment of the Government 
demand. The landholders cannot reduce thoir expenses immediately, and the enhanced 
demand, even in a year of fair harvests, must throw them into the hands of the village 
banker. The assessments of certain Pergunnahs which have lately been sanctioned by the 
Board will, with a view of protecting the interests of the zemindar, be introduced gradually. 
That is to say, the full jumma determined by the Settlement Officer will, wherever it it 
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much higher than that which it replaces, be reached in two or three years. For instance, 
the old jumma is Us. 700, the new, Rs. 1,100. The latter is declared in March, 1873 
for 1873-74 (1281 FutUt), The jummas will be for— 


1873- 74, ... ... ... Rs. goo 

1874- 75, . „ 950 

1875- 76, . „ 1,100 

13. Mr. Colvin has shown the utter fallaey of the inference (drawn from the fact 
that we take 50 per cent, of the rental, whereas in 1841 we took 66 per cent.) that the 
landlord who had been paying 66 per cent, for 30 years past might now be made to 
pay the same percentage of the existing rental, and that it is a sacrifice of public reve¬ 
nue to limit the demand to 50 per cent. Suppose the zemindar's rental is Rs. 1,000; 
that this is accepted by the Settlement Officer as a correct rent-roll, and that the revised 
jumma is fixed at Rs. 500. But it may be that the old jumma is, say, Rs. 350, being 66 
per cent, of Rs, 530, the rental on which the old jumma was estimated. By the expiry 
of the old settlement the jumma stood at only 35 per cent, of the rental which the zemin¬ 
dar was and perhaps had for many years been realizing. 


14. In some districts, where there are large village communities, and the profits 
left after payment of the Government revenue have to be divided among a large num¬ 
ber of sharers, it has been found necessary to lower the percentage of the Government 
demand below Rs. 50. In estates belonging to single owners a larger share of the 
rental than 50 per cent, might be appropriated by the State. I am myself in favour of 
a more elastic rule than the hard and fast 50 per cent, in all cases. It should be left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officers, subject to the orders of superior authority, to 
assess the revenue at 45 to 55 per cent, of the rental. The talookdar, with 50 villages 
having a rental of Rs. 20,000, could pay 55 per oent. of the rental as easily as five 
hundred sharers holding a single village with the same rental could pay 45 per cent. 
His Honor lias pointed out that large estates held by a single owner are liable to disin¬ 
tegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if 
held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are 
responsible. There would be uo danger of any such result if the Settlement Officers’ 
discretions were limited between 45 and 55 per cent., and the capabilities of each 
individual village of the large estate were carefully ascertained, and made the basis for 
its assessment. 


15. I do not think that the existing Rent Law has tied the hands of assessing offi¬ 
cers to any appreciable extent, or that their operation has resulted in “ restricting the 
full demand for land-revenue to which the Government may justly be entitled.” It is 
not the Government but the zemindar who has cause to complain. The Settlement 
Officer assesses on the prevailing rent-rates. He pulls up the lower rates to the level of those 
paid commonly, whether by occupancy-ryots or by tenants-at-will, rejecting rack-rents 
and selecting what be holds to be fair and equitable rents. The Civil Courts cannot touch 
the Settlement Officer’s jumma, but they do interfere, when moved to do so with the land¬ 
lord’s assessment of rent, at the rent-rates assumed by the Settlement Officer as the ba¬ 
sis of the assessment of the revenue. To quote Mr Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on 
the Revision of Land Settlements,—“At present the Settlement Officer bases his revenue 
on what are technically known as assumed rent-rates—rent-rates which his observation, 
embracing large tracts of country with various capacities and of different ciroumstances, 
demonstrates to him to be reasonable. These rates are not actually paid in every ins¬ 
tance, but on the whole they are so generally paid, that experience proves to him that 
tenants now holding at lower rates may, after revision of assessment, be fairly called on 
to pay them. The data assumed by the Settlement Officer, however, may he questioned 
when landlords proceed to enhance in the Courts, and the correctness of his deductions 
impugned. The respective quality of soils, for instance, or the proximity of lands used 
as standards of comparison may be and frequently are brought to issue. The Settle¬ 
ment Officer may be of opinion, on sound grounds, that over an extensive area, at pre- 
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sent under-rented in regard to its capacities, rents, after assessment of the Government 
demand, will be largely raised. But unless he can single out and mass in sufficient 
numbers to meot the requirements of the Bent Law, illustrations of higher rents paid 
within such a tract, the Judge, who is bound to adhere to the terms and conditions of 
the law, has no power to enforce the Settlement Officer’s proposed rates. The result 
has been much expensive litigation with uncertain results. The provisions of the Bent 
Law to a great extent control the actions of the Settlement Officer, and a settlement 
based in itself on perfectly sound data may prove oppressive, because landlords cannot 
show that the conditions of enhancement specified in the Rent Laws are strictly appli¬ 
cable. The revised settlements are thus absolutely placed at the mercy of the Civil 
Courts, themselves bound down to the strict application of the law; and unless landlords 
can satisfy the Courts as to the justness of such enhancement of rent on grounds not 
at all necessarily identical with those on which the Settlement Officer has fixed the Gov¬ 
ernment demand, the settlement will very probably break down, the landlord fall into 
arrears, and the village perhaps be sold for the balance. It is on the face of it unreason¬ 
able that the burden of the proof of the adequacy of the rents calculated by Settlement 
Officers should be thrown on the landlords, who were no parties to the calculation. 
In Oudh, the landlord can be called on to file his rent schedules within a certain term 
after the declaration of the raised demand. AH disputed cases are tried and settled by 
the Settlement Officer, and his assistants and deputies. But in this Province no such 
provision exists.” 

16. It may be argued by the advocates for a higher assessment, that we are tak¬ 
ing only 50 per cent, of the rental assets existing at the commencement of a long term 
of settlement, whereas there can be no little doubt that the assets will increase: that 
it was laid down by Mr. Thomason that the Government should not demand more than 
two-thirds of what may be expected to bo the net produce to the proprietors during the 
period of settlement 5 while Settlement Officer's are now told “ to frame thoir assessment 
on the prevailing standard of rent, and are forbidden to leave the hard ground of 
current standard rents, and speculating on an expected enhancement to rate their 
assessments upon such expectation,” Of the wisdom of the latter orders there can bo 
little question. It is simply impossible to estimate with any hope of accuracy what 
the “net produce to the proprietor, during the term of settlement,” will be. It is not 
possible to say how far communications will be improved, prices rise, rent-rates be 
enhanced, irrigation, provided otherwise than at the expense of the proprietor, extend 
&c., But in regard to the last and most important source of additional agricultural 
profits, the law has secured to the State in the provisions of the Canal Bill its share in 
such profits. 

17. I do not say that Settlement Officers ignore the difference between the 
rents paid by tenants-at-will and those paid by occupancy-ryots. But often the differ¬ 
ence is but trifling where the whole pergunnah is taken under review, and yet in in¬ 
dividual villages the difference may bo very considerable, and the landlord is unable to 
enhance by suit in the Civil Court up to the amount to which the rent would come by 
the Settlement Officer’s assumed rent-rates. For instance, the Settlement Officer assesses 
on a rent-roll of Rs. 1,200; the existing rent-roll being Rs. 1,000. Tho zemindar sues 
to enhance up to 1,200: the Civil Court, tied by the provisions of Section 17, Act X. of 
1859, refuses to decree the enhancement claimed. The zemindar pays a Government 
revenue of Rs. 600 on a rental of Rs. 1,000. It may be said that the Government de¬ 
mand should be reduced at once to Rs. GOO by the Settlement Officer. But settlement 
operations are, it may be, closed, and, the settlement has been sanctioned by Government: 
or the zemindar may go into Court the following year, and have his claim to enhance¬ 
ment decreed by another Judge. To sum up, it is not Government but the zemindar 
who suffers most by the operation of the Rent Laws. 

18. A settlement for a term, say, of 30 years with the power reserved to Gov¬ 
ernment to enhance or re-adjust the jumma at any time during that term would be a 
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30 years’ settlement in name only. Where would be the feeling of security which 
now exists among zemindars ? The value of land would be violently disturbed. It 
has been shown in the examination of the other points referred to the Board for the ex¬ 
pression of their opinion, that it is not possible to connect rise or fall in rents with 
either fluctuations in the value of the precious metals, or fluctuations in the prices of 
agricultural produce. The connection is at any rate very remote, so much so at times 
as to be hardly appreciable. The case is much the same with improved communications. 
Who can tell with precision how much the construction of a line of railway has in¬ 
fluenced rent-rates. It may have affected the prices of agricultural produce, hut it could, 
affect rent-rates only through its influence on prices of grain, &c., and this “element” 
it is proposed to take into consideration separately. The effect on rent-rates of canal, 
irrigation alone could he gauged, and that only where the canal was taken through 
lands previously unirrigated or not easily or cheaply irrigable. The difference between, 
the rent of every field before and after the introduction of canal-irrigation could be as¬ 
certained. This difference would represent the additional rental profits due to the canal, 
half of which profits Government on the 50 per cent, of the rental assets rule could claim. 
The Canal Bill has provided for such cases. 

15th of April, 1873. H. S. REID. 



NOTE BY A. COLVIN, Esq., SECRETARY, BOARD OF REVENUE. 


1. On 27th September, 1871, the Board, in compliance with the instructions 
of the Local Government, called upon selected Officers for their views,—Firstly, as to the 
grant of a Permanent Settlement to these Provinces, which the Government of India, 
in the letter of its Home Secretary, dated 26th May, 1871, had discussed j and, 
Secondly, as to the system of Temporary Settlement in force, the sufficiency of which the 
same Despatch had questioned. Replies have now come in from several of the Officers 

consulted: and the Govern¬ 
ment of these Provinces is 
pressing for an answer. I give 
in the margin the names of 
the Officers who have fur¬ 
nished opinions. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that not a single reply 
has come from the Meerut 
Division, though there is not a 
district in that division which 
has not come under resettle¬ 
ment, of which, indeed, the 
settlement is not either com¬ 
pleted, or on the verge of com¬ 
pletion. Among the Officers from whom an opinion is wanting are Mr. Smith, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer of Allygurh; Mr. Forbes, formerly Settlement Officer of Meerut, and now 
Commissioner of Allahabad, whose great experience would have been especially valu¬ 
able; Mr. McConaghey, Settlement Officer of Mynpoorie; and Mr. Markham, Set¬ 
tlement Officer of Bijnour. A few Officers again have furnished answers too brief to 
be worth printing, and an unprinted letter from Mr. Ricketts accompanies tbo file, 
commenting on Mr. Halsey’s arguments, but not furnishing* any direct reply to the 
Board’s reference. 


Mr. C. Crosthwaite, Settlement Officer, Etawah. 

„ C, Moore, Collector, Etawah. 

„ Keene, Commissioner, Agra. 

„ Evans, Assistant Settlement Officer, Futtehgurh. 

„ Patterson, Settlement Officer, Buttehpore. 

„ C. W. Carpenter, Allahabad. 

„ Court, Commissioner, Allahabad. 

„ Halsey, Collector, Oawnpore. 

Rai Buldeo Buksli, Deputy Collector, Ghazeepore. 

Mr. Wigram, Collector, Bustee. 

„ Keid, Settlement Officer, Azimgurh. 

Moulvee Nazecr Ahmad, Deputy Collector, Goruckpore. 
Mr. Webster, Collector, Goruckpore. 

„ E. Colvin, Collector, Bareilly. 

„ Wilson, Settlement Officer, Budaon. 

„ R. Currie, Settlement Officer, Shahjehanpore. 

„ Moens, Settlement Officer, Bareilly. 

„ Buck, Settlement Officer, Cawnpore. 

„ Ridsdale, Settlement Officer, Etah. 

„ Ternan, Deputy Commissioner, Lullutpore. 

„ White, Settlement Officer, Jaloun. 


2. Two distinct questions are before the Board. In the first place, the expe¬ 
rience drawn from the Meerut and Boolundshuhur Settlements has led to grave doubts 
as to the sufficiency of the conditions of permanent settlement laid down by the Secre¬ 
tary of State in 1865. On the assumption that these conditions are insufficient, the 
Board ai-e asked whether they can suggest others which, while enabling the Govern¬ 
ment to redeem to the people its promise of a permanent settlement, should guarantee 
the Government from serious fiscal injury. In the next place, whether or no such a 
scheme can be framed, the Board are asked to consider whether there is not “ some¬ 
thing essentially faulty in the existing system of assessment.” 


3. The questions referred to the Board, and by them circulated to the Officers 
consulted, were gathered in a Circular Letter iotosix heads. Under those heads it 
will be convenient now to consider them, with the opinions given upon each. I note 
against the replies to each question, for facility of reference, the pages of the accom¬ 
panying volume in which they will be found. 


4. To enable the Board to get the sense of District Officers as to the first point 
(Permanent Settlement), the two following questions were asked 

Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity. The scope 
of this question will he found indicated in page 25, paragraph 3, of 
Board’s letter. 


* Mr. Ricketts has since replied ; and his letter, with others received 
Note, will he found at the end of these papers. 
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2nd, —Whether it would be expedient to have a permanent settlement, based on 
adequate rates of rent, if such were believed to exist, but subject to the 
condition of a rateable increase of revenue m proportion to the increase of 
prices. The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the 
intervals, and the mode of applying the test, were points on which it was 
stated opinions should be furnished. 

5. On the second point, the faultiness of the existing system of temporary settle¬ 
ments, the Board asked for information on four heads. 

1st. —Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of tho rental as¬ 
sets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive. 

2nd.—^Whether the operation of the rent laws results in any measure in restricting 
the full demand for land-revenue to which the Government may be entitled. 

3 rd. —The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a 
term of years, enhancement of rent rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be, assumed as a basis of assessment. 

4 th .—Tbe expediency of leaving the assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust¬ 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the dimi¬ 
nished value of the precious metals, or other causes: with the effect of 
canals and other public works on the assessment of the land revenue. 

The nature and scope of the information asked for under each head was indicated 
and the Board, in conclusion, pointed out that the six points circulated embrace the 
whole system of assessment of the land revenue in these Provinces, as in force for 
more than the last thirty years. “ The fact of that system having worked well durin the 
above period is not necessarily a proof of its being equally adapted to the circumstances 
and requirements of to-day. On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue 
obtainable is far from being the only test of a sound system of assessment. 

11 The Board invite the greatest freedom of suggestion in regard to the mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from the land, with due regard to 
landed interests, as existing by custom and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces. 

“ The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of 
light on the questions raised by tho Government of India. Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well ascertained facts, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will he disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration.” 

6. For the most part, the officers consulted have replied categorically to the 
questions put to them. Bat Mr. Halsey differs in confining himself to a strenuous 
advocacy of a permanent settlement, aud I have treated his report separately as an 
Appendix to this note. I take the questions in order. 

7. I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below winch no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 

The Board had pointed out that it would have to be considered under this head 
whether, in the part of the country under the immediate observation of the officer 
reporting, rents could be said to have reached their full present limit. It was noted 
that the rise in prices, which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents would be 
the best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of existing ient rates. 
On review of the prices of past years, did it seem that any further large increase in prices 
is improbable ? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to render a further 
rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ? I 8 population up 
to tbe ordinary standard ? What is the margin of cultivable land, and what are the 
prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation ? It was to be shown 
whether the transition state through which Boolundshuhur and other districts are pass- 
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ing had been entered on, or would seem to be near an end, in the several districts 
under report. 

8. On this head a great deal of valuable and elaborate information is supplied by 
certain of the Settlement Officers. The extent is shewn to which prices have risen, 
with the corresponding increase in rents. The probability of a further large increase 
in rents is generally agreed in; but from tho extreme uncertainty of the conditions 
and limits within which the rise in prices can continue to' progress, or a rise in rents 
take place, all officers are agreed that average rates, whether for the Province as a 
whole, or for divisions, or districts are impracticable. 

Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) finds that prices have risen 35, 36 and 37 per cent, in 
the case of gram, wheat, and barley; 44 and 43 peT cent, in bajra and joar during the 
last ten years; while the rent of not more than 25 per cent, of the cultivated land has 
risen in proportion, or nearly in proportion, to the rise in prices, and 62 per cent, has 
been subject to no enhancement, pie maintains that the late high prices are caused 
partly by the fall in the value of money, and partly by the bad seasons frequont in 
the last decade ; and thinks that a fall to some extent in prices may be looked for. But 
he believes that “ it is the increase of population that iB pulling up the rents, and will 
maintain themand that as population increases, and men have nothing else to look to 
for livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until somothing 
near an European standard is reached, so that no rates which would at present be adopted 
could fulfil the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, 
and of being suitable to the present condition of the country. 

Mr. Mooro (Etawah) briefly states his opinion that rents will continue to rise 
to a quite unkuown extent ; that population, as it increases, will not only act on prices, 
and thereby on rents, but will also act directly on rents by increasing the demand 
for land; and that a negative answer must be given to the Board’s first question. 

Mr. Keene (Agra) is “ decidedly of opinion that rents have not yet reached their 
natural limits. I think that prices will continue to increase very steadily, as tho exten¬ 
sion of such crops as indigo, opium, and cotton displace food crops, and as tho 
Suez Canal brings British India more and more into the markets of the world. 
The rise that has yet taken place in rents does not fairly represent tho fall in the 
value of money, as shewn in the prices of produce; but I believe that the former 
will go on even after the latter shall have ceased to operate.” 

Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Allygurh) contends that tho standard 
of rent in every district during the thirty years of settlement was chiefly determined 
by the severity or lightuess of tho pressure of the revenue, and to a comparatively small 
extent by the productive powers of the land. This position he illustrates by citing the 
cases of several districts. “ The rents from which the rates of assessment are deduced 
are customary rents, modified,” he admits, “ in each district by varying causes, but of 
which the chief and most constant is the pressure of the Government revenue.” But 
judging from experience, we have overy reason, he considers, to believe that within a 
few years after settlement rents will be fixed on a different principle; that competition 
will como into play, and that the landlord will, as in other countries, try to raise rents 
as high as the existing demand for laud will allow him. Discussing, and in some measu re 
differing from Mr. Plowden’s conclusions in his volume on “ Wages and Prices,” ho 
thinks “ that while possibly for a few years prices may be stationary, yet the tendency 
to rise is a constant one, although it is improbablo that we may ever again experience a 
change so sudden and violent as that between 1868 and 1870.” 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) replies in the negative to the question as to the possi¬ 
bility of some standard of average rates, but has interpreted the question to refer to a 
provincial standard. “ It does not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become 
level all over the Province. Tho amount of the rate paid in any tract is not neces¬ 
sarily a criterion of its adequacy. I do not see then how any standard of rate could 
be used effectively.” Glancing at the circumstances of the Allahabad District, he tlnnk 9 
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that even in the tract where rents range highest, the population averaging over 600 
to the square mile, the soil being fertile, the eulturable land full}' cultivated, irriga¬ 
tion plentiful, and the cultivators generally of industrious and submissive classes, a 
permanent settlement cannot be recommended. The tract is undoubtedly improvable. 

Buldeo Buksh states, without discussion, bis opinion that no general standard of 
average rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can be laid 
down for a large tract of country. For each separate district he thinks it might be 
ascertained whether the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether 
the district lias passed through the “ transition state.” 

Mr. Wigram (Bustee) expresses similar opinions—he, too, apparently speaking 
of a provincial standard. 

Mr. Beid (Azimgurh) thinks any general standard “ hardly possible.” Rents 
have risen but little in Azimgurh ; the price of produce is more by 50 per cent, than 
it was at last settlement. “ The sense of cultivating right is very strong, both land¬ 
holders and tenants believing that the rents payable by old tenants, especially those 
of high caste, cannot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps not even 
at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference to the enhancement of 
their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants with the objection that the increase 
in the Government revenue is made because of increase in the cultivated area, and 
that rates which have been paid for the same land for sixty and seventy years should 
not be altered. In presence of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents 
has been partial; that rents which have not risen will rise, and Lhose which have risen 
may rise still further. ” But as the ability of the agricultural population to pay 
enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to the rise in produce, any theoretical 
standard of rent is impracticable. 

Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) illustrates the increase in rental since 1865-66, and 
the increase in prices since 1851 : and believes that rents and prices will go on 
rising as improvements are made in tho means of communication, and as markets 
become moro accessible. He points out that the conditions are passing away under 
which cultivators have hitherto been tempted by low rent-rates to this district, 
the margin of eulturable but uncultivated land being much reduced. (It may be 
noted in passiug that the proportion in this district is the same now as the average 
of the Province —75 per cent.) Prices are also rising, and with future improvements 
in communications, will rise further. 

Mr. E. Col vin (Phillibheet) points out the excessive divergence of rent-rates 
within the shortest distances, adding that it is impossible to prophesy correctly how 
long the causes which produce this divergence will continuo. Railways and canals 
have to be introduced or extended ; “ the material improvement and development of 
the district will gradually take place, and in their train will come a rise in rents 
infinitely greater than that which has as yet occurred, and yet it will be shown hereafter 
that the rise in the rental within the last thirty years has been estimated at 76 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) while stating that rents have risen about 25 per cent, 
since the introduction of Act X. of 1859, considers it uncertain to what further extent 
they may rise. The district is in a state of transition, which cannot be said to have 
reached its limit. 

Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore) states his opinion that, even limiting the standard to 
districts or different parts of the same district^ any general staudard is “ utterly impossi¬ 
ble.” Rents aro rising, and will continue to rise. Proper communications are for 
the first time being opened out. Prices have risen, but rents have not increased. The 
rents of 1818 are “ very much the same ” as those of 1869. 

Mr. Moens (Bareilly), illustrating in great detail and with much pains the pro¬ 
gress made in his district during the last thirty years, the increase in cultivation, in 
prices, and in rents, proceeds to specify the causes which, in his opinion, restrict the 
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rise in the incidence of rents, and does not anticipate a rise in the general average 
rent-rate beyond Rs. 3-14-0 (“ the rate of the present, as against Its. 3-4-6 at the last 
settlement”) for many years to come, and sees “ no possibility of laying down any general 
standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement.” 

Mr. Buck (writing from Cawnpore, but of Futtehgurh, his recent district), and 
entering with great minuteness into the inquiry, discusses severally in detail the causes 
affecting quantity of produce, the causes affecting value of produce, and the causes 
affecting the profit of cultivators. He dwells on the distinction (which will be reverted 
to presently) as to the causes which raise rents , and the causes which raise the rent-rate . 
In the former, he includes those which increase the quantity or value of produce : in the 
latter, those which increase the landlords’ share of the produce. He concludes:—“ I 
conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental of the district may be 
doubled,” and of course pronounces against the possibility of adopting at present any¬ 
thing like a e ‘ standard rate.” 

Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) is of opinion that “in determining the rates at which a tract 
may be settled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approxi¬ 
mation, the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by 
increased production; but the further probable increase by rise of value cannot be 
estimated or provided for in the calculation.” 

Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) states that “ the district is as yet quite undeveloped ; and 
no standard rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can 
be ascertained.” Prices have risen ; also wages ; but rents have not risen in proportion. 
The district may be said to be in every way in a transition state, and but slowly 
recovering from former Native exactions, and our own high assessments. 

Mr. White (Jaloun) takes a similar view, and Mr. Hobart (Etah) considers that 
rents are far below those for similar land in other districts, and are being enhanced 
daily. Prices, howover, will undoubtedly rise : the local population has increased about 
12 per cent, in seven years. The best land is taken up already; tho available margin 
is not large. 

9. It will be seen, then, that if it is desirol that the incidence of the revenue should 
be at all equal throughout the Province before settlement is made permanent, the time 
for a permanent settlement, in the opinion of the officers above named, has not come. 
But before saying anything further on this, a preliminary objection indicated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite must be noticed. If the objection is admitted, it must act as an estoppel 
to further discussion : and the only point to be considered will be, not whether a per¬ 
manent settlement should be conceded, but how the immediate concession of such 
a settlement can be best effected. Mr. Crosthwaite says :—“ There can be no doubt that 
the promise of a permanent settlement was formerly held out to the landowners of 
these Provinces by various legislative enactments at an early period of onr rule. That tho 
promise was, moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in 
some cases in written leases, is also plain from the minute of Mi*. Holt Mackenzie. 
How far we are bound by that promise to carry out the measure, irrespective of its 
political advantages, is a questiou of some difficulty that must be left to the highest 
authorities to decide. 1 am well aware of our peculiar position in this country, and 
arguments drawn from the action of the legislature in England or elsewhere seem 
to me entirely void of force. But nevertheless my own opinion is that, in deciding 
this question, we are bound to look not merely to the interests of the North-Western 
Provinces, but to those of all India ; and if imperial interests would he compromised by 
fulfilling the expectations hold out to the people in these Provinces, wo are justified 
in availing ourselves of the choice of action tiiat has fortunately been left to us.” 

10. Tho circumstances under which;, in the first days of our rule, the promise of 
a permanent settlement was made to the proprietors, will be found at page 10 seq. 
of the Volume of Selections from Revenue Records, 1818-20, published in 1866, and 
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Lord William Bentinck’s Minute, dated 7th April, 1831, page 237 seq. of the Volume 
of Selections published in 1872. The distinct declaration alluded to by Mr. Crosth- 
waite is in the proclamation of the Governor-General in Council, embodied in Regulation 
XXV., 1803, and IX., 1805, para. 4, where it is said, speaking of the term of expiry 
of the quartennial settlement“ At the end of these ten years a permanent settlement 
will be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim shall come forward) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved 
state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair 
and equitable .” The promise, even as it stood, was accompanied by two conditions—the 
lands were to he in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure ; 
the terms were to be such as to the Government should seem fair and equitable. The 
Ilon’ble the Court of Directors declined to endorse the promise here held out, so far as 
it might be interpreted to commit them to the grant in any instance of a permanent 
settlement on the expiry of the quartennial settlement; and from that day to this, under 
successive Governments, the moot point in regard to a Permanent Settlement has been, 
whether or no the limitations accompanying the declaration held out in the Regulations 
quoted can be defined. The permanent settlement promised was only to be granted to 
lands fairly cultivated, and on terms which the Government thought fair and equitable. 
Tn 1862, in his Despatch on a permanent settlement, the Secretary of State restricts the 
grant of such a settlement by a similar reservation :—“ As regards all districts, or parts of 
districts, in which no considerable increase is to be expected in the land revenue, and where 
equitable apportionment has already been, or may hereafter be, ascertained to your satisfaction , 
Her Majesty’s Government will he ready to sanction, on your recommendation, or that of 
the Local Government supported by you, the settlement in perpetuity of the assessment 
at the present or the revised rates'.” These conditions, which are merely a re-statement 
of the conditions laid down in the beginning of the century, have never yet been settled ; 
and at this very moment the point which the Government has asked us to consider is 
precisely whether we can yet define the terms which shall be fair and equitable; whether, 
that is, any considerable increase is to be expected in the land-revenue, and whether, 
if made permanent, its apportionment would be equitable. If officers, as stated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite, granted leases in perpetuity, they granted them ultra vires. The instructions 
in the Circular of the Board of Commissioners, dated 30th June, 1808, ran thus :—“ The 
settlement with actual proprietors is to be made for a period of four years, with a stipu¬ 
lation that the juuuna which may be assessed on their estates in the last year of such 
period shall remain fixed for ever, in case the zemindar shall now be willing to engage 
for the payment of the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, and the arrangement 
shall receive the sanction of the Hon'ble the Court of Directors.''’ This, we know, never 
was received. Leases under the new settlement have been also unquestionably granted 
in perpetuity ; but always with a similar reservation of the approval of Government, 
and this approval has been withheld. I do not see that the Government has ever pledged 
itself to more than it is now trying to redeem, viz., the earnest and serious considera¬ 
tion of the terms on which a settlement can in fairness and equity be granted, whether 
at the end of the quartennial settlements or at any other period. Those, and those 
onlv, were the conditions on which a permanent settlement was to be granted. As Holt 
Makenzie writes, in para. 219 of his Minute, dated 1st July, 1819:—“The Hon’ble 
Court have solemnly declared their resolution to incur the disadvantages of delay 
rather than proceed to fix the public rental for ever without full information in regard 
to the data on which its amount has been assessed.” 

11. It will be objected to this argument that it is technical. It may be true that 
the Court of Directors, and subsequently the Secretary of State, have withheld their 
consent to the unconditional introduction of a permanent settlement. Morally speak- 
in cr, the Government may be in no wise pledged to the immediate introduction 
of a measure to which the supreme authority at home has never unreservedly 
committed itself. But it will be urged that the people do not understand argu¬ 
ments of this nature : that for G9 years the hope of a permanent settlement has 
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been fluttered before their eyes; and that they see in the reasons given for its 
postponement, not a desire for fair and equitable terms on behalf of the Government, 
but a greedy appetite for enhanced revenue ; in a word, culpable hesitation to commit 
itself to a course which of its own will it has professed its willingness to adopt. 
And I should admit that there would be force in this argument—that though not 
Strictly incumbent, it might be expedient to make the present settlement permanent—• 
if as a matter of fact the masses did urge such a plea, and if there was among -them a 
genuine though an erroneous conviction that the Government was inclined to repudiate 
its promises, or shelter itself under plausible but dishonorable pretexts. As a matter 
of fact, however, I think it will generally be admitted (it certainly, during tbe six years 
I served in tbe Settlement Department, was my experience) that if the people were 
not profoundly indifferent to a permanent settlement, it is only because they dislike 
the idea of it.* u The people say that under a permanent settlement if Government 
takes no increase neither will it give any relief,” (Moozuffernuggur Settlement Report, 
page 108.) So, too, Mr. Carpenter (page 62) :—“ So far as my experience goes, the 
people are altogether indifferent about a permanent settlement. 1 cannot remember 
more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me on the 
subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a settlement. 
The fact is that to the ordinary native of this country thirty years Beems an infinity of 
time. The one thought in the mind of the landowners at a revision of settlement is to 
get a moderate assessment for themselves. Doubtless if a man has got a light assess¬ 
ment, and is asked whether he would like it temporary or permanent, ho will say per¬ 
manent : but he will not forego any advantage for the sake of permanency in future. 
Mr. Egerton, the Financial Commissioner in the Punjaub, says of the landowners of 
that Province :— 1 1 think that if they were, offered the choice of cl settlement for thirty 
years at half assets, or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent, of the assets , they 
would to a man refuse the permanent settlement,'' I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this; I think that tho people here would almost to a man refuse perma¬ 
nent settlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are 
not wise in their generation.” Mr. Reid, it is true (page 98, Azimgurh), says that 
“ the people of the temporarily-settled pergunnahs of this district are undoubtedly desir¬ 
ous that their settlement should be made permanentbut bo qualifies the statement 
immediately by adding :—“ I believe that, with a rare exception here and there, the 
landholders would not agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in order to relieve them¬ 
selves of the claims of Government to a share in the profits of increased cultivation in 
the future.” 

Moulvie Nazir Ahmed (page 99) writes :—“ The zemindars of these provinces 
in their cries for a permanent settlement were actuated by the desire of securing for 
themselves two different objects: the large profits resultant from a light assessment, 
and the certainty of a fixed demand. But the working of the present settlement has 
-widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its interests. 
Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and the first 
object has been thus frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 

“ The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by the 
landed proprietors, as far as it related to tbe question of benefit and profit: and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In accordance with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is entitled 
to its share of the land revenue. The revenue derived by Government from the land 
is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis¬ 
faction to the payers. Then why talk of a permanent settlement? The people do 
not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets, less 
out of less, and more out of more.” And after pointing out] how much remains to be 

* Since this -was written Kour Luchmun Singh’s excellent paper has been received. He argue* 
that the time has come for Government to redeem its promise: not, however, because the people demand 
it, but because temporary settlements are inexpedient. 
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done for communications and the improvement of agriculture, he adds “ I therefore 
should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present 
generation.” 

Bai Buldeo Bukhsh says (page 91):—“ The two conditions (relative to the per¬ 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and communications), 
supplemented by a third, that the district should have passed through the ‘ transition 
state,’ should, I think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the 
same time not to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient resi¬ 
due to the proprietors to induce them to take interest in the improvement of thoir 
property.” 

To conclude : it seems to me that the promise given to the agricultural proprietors 
of these provinces has been so guarded, that even if they claimed its fulfilment, they 
would be unable to shew that the limitations qualifying the promise have been fulfilled. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that no claim is made ; and the conclusion I draw is, 
that it would he Quixotic and most impolitic to concede what is not asked for, unless 
the necessary conditions were fulfilled, or. on the eve of fulfilment; unless, that is, a 
permanent settlement could he granted, with fair consideration to the public whom tho 
Government represents, and equitably to the mass of the proprietors themselves. 

As to the merits of the subject matter of Question I., the information, which has 
been above abstracted, furnished by the several Settlement Officers shews conclusively 
how little it can be said as yet that, taking the Provinces as a whole, “ no consider¬ 
able increase is to he expected in the land revenue,” and how very far the apportionment 
is from being equitable. In tracts where rent is taken in kind, the recent high prices 
have largely enhanced the landlords’ rents and increased the Government revenue. Tho 
commutation of rents from kind into money, which has so greatly taken place during 
the settlement, has given the promise of permanence to those comparative high rents. 
But where rents have been or are paid in money, there has been little or no rise at all. 
It is useless travelling over ground which the Settlement Officers have abundantly 
trodden, and over which I have recently gone in my Memorandum lately published by 
Government. To that paper I must refer for illustrations of the extreme inequality in 
the rent rise, and tho causes which keep up such inequality. 

In some pergunnahs, as in Atrowlee of Allygurh, where rents are paid in kind, 
the value of the landlords’ share has largely increased of late years, and Government 
has been enabled to impose a rate corresponding to the capacity of the land. In other 
cases, as in Shahjehanpore, where rents are paid in money, the benefit of the higher 
prices has hitherto been reaped almost exclusively by tho cultivator; and the rents of 
fifty years ago are still paid in spite of higher prices, and larger population. In 
Azimgurh, as we have seen, both landholders and tenants believe that the rents pay¬ 
able by the old tenants caunot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps 
not even at the commencement of a new settlement. The process of raising private money 
rents, as I have in my Memorandum attempted to shew, is necessarily novel to our 
proprietors *: and there is no reason to suppose that rents will anywhere rise very 
rapidly where rents are paid in money. But they certainly will rise, wholly apart 
from the stimulus given by the action of tho Settlement Officer at the time of 
settlement. If, where rents are paid in kind, the landlord can get the enhanced 
value of his share, it probably follows that where rents are paid in money, the 
tenants can pay more than they have hitherto done: in other words, pay not a 
higher ratio to the landlord, but the equivalent of the enhanced value of his share* 
If, therefore, the present settlement were now made permanent, it would press on dis¬ 
tricts where the rental was taken in kind, or in money rents recently commuted; but 
would eventually be light where based on money rents, which represent a forme* 
status, and will hereafter be made to correspond with the rise in prices. Tho increase, 

* I should like to guard here agaiuat misapprehension of the statement in that Memorandum that the 
Amil or Canoongo fixed the rates payable for the land. I meant that they were fixed subject to the control 
of those officials, very possibly by punchayet , or otherwise. However fixed, they were the rates for the 
public demand, not of the private party fixing them. They were settled as rates of the public revenue, 
not of an individual rental. That is tuy contention. 
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again, in population has hitherto been in some districts counteracted by the cultivable 
margin remaining untilled. During the last settlement, the cultivated area has 
increased 30'6 per cent, in the pergunnabs which have come under revision. But the 
margin of cultivable land not cultivated (much of which is occupied by groves, or 
required for pasture) is now only 25*8 per cent. Mr. Webster has illustrated this well 
in the case of the Goruckpore District, where he states that the rates at which 
tenants now hold may be raised all round any day at the will of the landlord. This 
statement, however, must bo taken with some reserve, for the proprietor can only raise 
rents suo motu on tenants-at-will. In Cawnpore, for instance, Mr. Buck shews that 
competition can have no effect on two-thirds of the cultivated area, unless the rents of 
that portion are allowed under the law to be raised in some proportion simultaneously 
with the rent of the one-third held by tenants-at-will, which he assumes will be 
affected by competition. This has now been proposed to the Legislature. The Rent and 
Revenue Bills, though they throw further obstacles in the way of frequent revision of 
rents of privileged tenants, or tenants with a right of occupancy, enable the Collector, 
when the period of enhancement comes round, to raise the rents of the latter to the 
then prevailing rates for another term of years. Privileged tenants will he similarly 
raised, though not to so high a figure. If those Bills become law, in another fifteen 
years we shall see in many districts a great rise in rents. Thus, in Etawah, tho 
current rate in Bidhoonah is Rs. 5-8-2, the protected tenants’ rate Rs. 4-12-9. Offi¬ 
cers were asked whether their districts are in a transition state, and the reply is very 
much to the effect that the whole Province is iu a transition state. I do not see how 
it could he otherwise. Our own revenue system is gradually familiarising itself to 
tho peoplo from without; and from within the causes which stimulate rents are at 
work. Any standard rents in such a case are impossible, and no time oould be more 
unfortunate for tho proclamation of a permanent settlement than one in which wc are 
first tracing the movement of natural and artificial causes, the ultimate effects of 
which upon rents it is impossible at present to predict. All that wo can with confi¬ 
dence say at present is that rents are most unequal. At a time when all the pheno¬ 
mena connected with rent arrest the attention of the observer, as in a state of motion, 
we should scarcely be wise to come forward and say that the land revenue, which is 
based on those unstable rents, shall be fixed permanently now and for ever. 

12. But might it not bo possible to arrange for the revision of the revenue in 
the ratio of the future rise in prices ? Could the settlement of the land revenue be made 
not upon the basis of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed 
quantity of produce, which value would be adjusted from time to time according to the 
averago prices which prevailed ? 

13. This formed the subject of the second out of tho six questions put to Settle¬ 
ment Officers, and was formulated as follows 

“ II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a perma¬ 
nent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding para¬ 
graph (t. e., on standard rates of rent), but subject to the condition of a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. The staple by which tho 
increase of prices should be tested, the intervals and the mode of applying the test, are 
points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of settlement recommends 
itself.” 

14. I will recapitulate briefly the replies to this question. 

Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) does not think the “proposed plan practicable.” Nor 
indeed do I think it quite sound theoretically:— 

“ It assumes two things: first, that the rise in the prices of produce depends 
solely on the influx of silver; and, secondly, that a staple can be found that for each 
province, or part of a province, will act as a barometer for the value of silver. It also 
assumes, as a consequence of these assumptions, that each individual estate wiii be: 
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able without hardship to pay an increased revenue in proportion to the increase in 
the price of the selected staple. 

<£ I feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But the ondeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overoome. In the 
first place, if the rise and fall in tho prices of produce are influenced as much or more 
by the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme 
will lead us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by 
a series of bad seasons, then, under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue 
will be increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the 
most rigid economist and supporter of the silver influx theory will hardly maintain 
that the bad harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause a rise in the price of wheat in 
Meerut from 27 seers in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861; or that the return of a good season 
had nothing to do with the price falling in 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever serieB of 
years we may take for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 
1861 must have a very great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every 
estate in the Meerut District would be increased, say five per cent., because of the 
increase in the average price caused by the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many 
estates suffered greatly in those years, and the rents of those years were probably not 
collected at all in lands unprotected by irrigation, while in the canal villages the famine 
outside doubled and trebled the incomes of the cultivators. What then would be the 
result of the proposed plan? Tho famine-stricken estates would be punished by an 
assessment heavy in proportion to their sufferings, and the irrigated estates would not 
pay half of the increase fairly duo from them. This injustice would he intensified in 
districts like Ajmere, that were depopulated by famine. Such would be the logical 
result. In practice, of course, after much reporting, minuting, and despatch writing, 
the precious permanent arrangements would be cast to the winds, and an officer would 
be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as honour would prevent us from drawing back 
from our word in the other cases, all the loss would fall on the revenue. 

“ I see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence, or any appreciable influence, on the rise of prices. 

(i Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. These are difficulties I leave to the advo¬ 
cates of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all 
produce is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shewn that ghee and 
oil, no unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of 
wheat and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple 
that answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver. Mr. \\ ynne answers this 
question as follows:—‘It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of 
the landowner, that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tr,act 
which is generally taken by the village bunnias in payment of their debts.’ This is 
a tangible suggestion, and the best probably that can be made; but it seems to me 
that it is open to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be 
moasured in this way than the profits of the bunnia. The price of such a staple might 
be a fair guide to the value of each rupee, but it cannot guide us to the number of 
rupees incoming either to the landowner or money-lender. Even adjacent estates in 
the same district differ very much in their products. If the staple selected was the 
only or even the chief product, then I can understand that its price might guide us in 
measuring the profits of the landowner, although even then a rise in price would by 
no means argue a rise in profits; but I cannot see how the price of wheat, for instance, 
can guide us in estimating the profits of an estate whose chief products are rice and 
sugar. 

“ I say it with deference to the advocates of. the scheme, but it seems to me that 
at the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distinguish between the 
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measure of a rupee, and the measure of profits made up of an unknown number of 
rupees. 

“If such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a preliminary 
measure to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task that I 
think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per acre 
of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the produce per 
acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, and if they did, they would 
never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series of experiments would bo neces¬ 
sary to ascertain it. 

u The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement Officer 
is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to deceive him. But any errors of over 
assessment that are committed will, under this system, be increased at the rate of com¬ 
pound interest at each successive period.” 

Mr. Moore says : —“ The difficulty here would he to decide on the staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested. I say fairly I could not indicate such a staple. 
It must of course be the chief staple of the district. If such could be named as would 
apply to the district generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary 
rise for a permanent one. It does not follow that we should discover the real profits 
of the zemindars by such a system, and it would be objectionable as introducing an 
uncertainty into the settlement which the existing Bystem is free from.” 

Mr. Keene would prepare rent-rolls through the agency of the Settlement Officers, 
on the basis of produce corrected by reference to custom and decrees of Court. “ Hav¬ 
ing fixed what is the present money value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, let that money demand stand fixed for a period 
of, say, ten years.” To the fair rent ascertained by the Settlement Officers a decennial 
commutation should be applied. “ All that would he requisite would be to expose the 
rent-rates (cash) to a new testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the 
time, and to- apply the corrected rates to new cultivation.” 

Mr. Patterson is opposed to any commutation scheme. It would press unequally. 
Where cheapness was caused by plenty, the revenue resting on prices would be light. 
Whero drought had raised prices and multiplied distress, the revenue would be heavy. 
Again, “ a rigid rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventu¬ 
ally force them to do so, would ruin large numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
rents follow prices with a considerable interval. Past prices are not always an index to 
what we may expect in future. From 1840 to 1850 prices were high ; and at a revision 
in 1850 the revenue would have been raised, and this demand would have been paid 
during the next ten years, when prices were low. In 1860 the revenue would have 
been lowered, and during the following ton years of high prices it would have been 
based on the previous period of low prices.” Mr. Patterson adds that in England 
high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural prosperity : here they are fre¬ 
quently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great agricultural depression. 
u Upon this head I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits of 
landowners, the average selling price of land would be free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average corn prices for this purpose.” 

Mr. Carpenter points out that “ it will obviously be unfair to take such an in¬ 
crease of revenue, unless wo are certain that rents rise at the same rate as prices,” 
and argues the improbability of such a rise. But his second and main objection 
to the system is, that 11 it is more intricate, and would be more difficult to work in 
practice than appears on the face of it.” And he furnishes an interesting diagram taken 
from the prices recorded in Mr. Plowden’s “ Wages and Prices ” to shew that u the history 
of prices in the North-West, as far as we possess it, is the history of a series of violent 
oscillations. It is not merely that prices occasionally rose and fell largely. The oscu¬ 
lations recur regularly in periods of from eight to sixteen years. A cycle of bad years 
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steadily follows a cycle of good years.” “ I take it as certain that a period of thirty years 
would he the shortest period over which an average of prices would be safely struck. 
The increase of revenue could only be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and 
then only by a comparison of prices extending over at least sixty years.” He adds as 
a further objection that, though to our ideas the scheme may be simple enough, it would 
not be so to the people. To them it would seem hoplessly intricate, and they would 
rather have a temporary settlement at once. And finally he urges the impolicy of 
taking any measure at once which should bind us for ever. A temporary settlement 
can be made permanent at any moment; but, once made, we cannot retrace our Bteps. 

Buldeo Bnksh, whose opinion is of especial value, as indicating the light in which 
this matter suggests itself to a native’s mind, writes :— 

“ The evils of the so-called permanent settlement are so great that it would 
rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors somewhat below 50 per 
cent, and down to 25 than to keep them for ever in a state of anxiety, with dread of 
vexation and expense, and indifferent to the welfare of their estates. 

“ The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Govern¬ 
ments, is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in 
perpetuity has been shewn to be. 

“ The principle of dealing with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to make such 
simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. The diminution of 
the value of precious metals and similar theories, though quito correct, seems to be 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnecessary suspicion and distrust.” 

Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) thinks that “if a permanent settlement is not to be based 
upon the nearly existing assets of the laud, it would be better not to have it at all.” 
The people would not understand it. “ In their eyes it would not bo a permanent 
settlement.” . . . . “ Besides this, there would be the hopeless practical task of 

adjusting the relations between landlord and tenant; without receiving increaso of rent, 
the former could not of course pay increased revonue. Those only who have served in 
this part of the country can realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and officials that 
would arise from a universal periodical adjustment of rents.” 

Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) believes that wo should gain very little by such a 
scheme. The only argument he has ever heard in favour of a permanent settlement 
(“ and I believe its value is only seeming, not real ”) is the sense of security it brings 
and the consequent inducement to industry. “ But if the so-called permanent settlement 
is to be subject to periodical enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element 
of stability which is its sole merit ?” “It may be urged that the feeling of security given 
by a permanent settlement would not be injured by the proposed periodical enhance¬ 
ment, because the increased demand would he based on the rise in market prices of 
agricultural produce, and not upon increased production arising from the applied capital, 
labour, or skill of the proprietor. But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, 
is, I think, too subtle for the ordiuary agricultural mind of this country. The fact of 
the increased demand would be plain to the proprietor: the cause of the increase would 
be a matter of indifference to him.” 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) does not discuss the scheme, but simply records his objection 
to it: on the ground apparently that no scheme of standard rates is at present practicable, 
and, consequently, no supplementary scheme for periodically revising such rates. 

Mr. Currie thinks the scheme “ the best that could be proposed as a make-shift and 
dernier resort ” to avoid the great sacrifice of revenue which must ensue from, the forma¬ 
tion of a permanent settlement, and suggests wheat as the “ staple by which in Shab- 
jehanpore, and probably all over Rohilkhund, prices should be tested.” 
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Mr. Moens (Bareilly) urges that, as after all under this system the assessments will 
still be paid in money, liable to periodical increase or decrease, to the native mind the 
settlement will in no way be permanent. Ho points out the great difficulty of finding 
a staple, and adds that a rigid rule of enhancement would “ utterly break down many 
villages.” As far as Bareilly is concerned, he holds that “ the system suggested would 
be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great discontent amongst the zemindars 
by the inequalities in the pressure of the resultant assessment ” 

Mr. Buck (Cawnpore) writes that as no standard rates could he adopted, so no 
staple for commutation could be found. 

Mr. Hidsdale (Etah) points out that as a fact rents do not rise at all propor¬ 
tionately to price. “ The principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objection¬ 
able, not because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be 
true iu practice, but because the theory is imperfect. I therefore abstain from dis¬ 
cussing the details of its suggested application.” 

Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) considers that such a scheme would “ destroy all confi¬ 
dence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to fix any staple by which the increase of prices could be fairly esti¬ 
mated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test.” 

Mr. White is “ altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited,” wheat 
being the staple he would adopt. “But the landlord must be armed with summary legal 
power to raise all his rents in the same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse.” 

Mr. Hobart, with certain modifications, approves the scheme, but the modifications 
are vital: involving, as I understand them, a preliminary valuation for each estate 
of the outturn of the grain fixed as a standard. 

15. The objections, then, taken to the scheme may be summarised into three:— 
lgt, —It is inequitable, because while it provides for the re-adjustment of the 

Government revenue, it does not provide for re-adjustment of rents. 
2nd, —It is impracticable, because no one staple could be adopted ; because 
prices oscillate so extremely that no certain basis can be established for 
a given period, or inductions taken from that which preceded it; 
because high prices are by no moans necessarily co-existent with agri¬ 
cultural prosperity, and consequently with the power of paying more 
revenue, or more rent; and because inequality of original assessments 
would be perpetuated. 

3rd,—It would be misunderstood by the people; and in so far as its purport 
was misapprehended by them, a permanent settlement so fixed would 
fail to convey the sense of security and consequent stimulus to industry, 
which is the main argument for concession of a permanent settlement. 

16. Arguments in favour of the scheme, and practical suggestions for carry¬ 
ing it out, will be found iu the articlo alluded to by Sir John Straehey in his Minute 
(page 19). It is also quoted by Mr. Crosthwaite and others. The paper I speak of ap¬ 
peared as an article in No. Cl. of the Calcutta Review, at page 157 of that number. It is 
spoken of in these papers as having been written by Mr. Wynne, formerly Assistant 
Settlement Officer of Saharunpore It is curious to me that a Settlement Officer with 
considerable practical experience of the work in these Provinces should have written that 
article. This is not the place to explain in great detail my grounds for saying this ; but 
as the proposals of Mr. Wynne, an officer of quite unquestionable ability and acuteness, 
are endorsed by the authority of Sir John Straehey, I will explain why I think it 
impossible to accept them. 

17. Mr. Wynne is at pains to shew (page 159) that “ the existence of rent under 
a system of cottier tenants is in no degree dependent upon the existence of different 
qualities of the soil, or of different returns to the stock and labour employed. Where 
no funds sufficient to support the body of the labourers are in existence, they must raise 
food themselves from the earth or starve ; and the circumstance would make them tri¬ 
butary to the landlords, and give rise to rents, and, as their number increased, to very 
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Permanent Settlement. high rents, though all the lands were perfectly equal in quality. And —“ Under the head 
Question II. . . 

Grain commutation. of cottier rents we may include all rents contracted to be paid in money by peasant 

tenants extracting their own maintenance from the soil.” (Jones’ “ Distribution of 
Wealth,” page 153.) ‘‘And all peasant rents, he shews in other parts of his elaborate 
review of the theory of rent, differ from cottier rents only in so far as custom regulates 
the proportion of produce which is to be paid to the superior owner. Into no kmd of 
peasant rent does diversity between qualities of soils enter as an influencing element. 

<£ With this J. S. Mill agrees. ‘ The effect,’ he says, ‘ of the cottier tenure is to 
brin'g this principle of population to act directly on the land, and not, as in England, on 
capital;’ and through it, as has been shewn before, on the rent of different qualities of 
land, ‘Rent in this state of things depends on the proportion between population and land.' 

“ A very obvious truth, indeed, though one which is curiously often left out of sight 
by even the best Revenue Officers in this country. Were it understood, and kept w'ell 
in mind, we should not see such a frequent endeavour on the part of our ablest official 
writers to connect the rise of rents with increase of irrigation, extension of cultivation, 
or even with a rise of price for agricultural produce." (The italics are mine). “ Where 
cottier tenure prevails, all three conditions may be found, and yet, if population do not 
increase fast, rents may continue stationary." 

18. Sir George Wingate (whom Mr. Wynne is criticising) had opposed a perma¬ 
nent settlement. He contended that rent depended on the varying qualities of soils, 
and that on the more valuable lands, with the extension of cultivation, a greater amount 
of produce, yielding a larger rent, could be raised for the same outlay as on the less 
valuable lands; consequently, to impose a larger revenue on such increased rent was not 

Mr. Wynne’s argument, to tax industry. Mr. Wynne, combating this view, and advocating a permanent set¬ 
tlement, replies that rent in peasant tenures rises, not from varying qualities of soil, but 
from pressure of population. However this may be in either case from Mr. Wynne’s 
point of view, it does not rise from the industry of the landlord ; and though 
Mr. Wynne may disprove Sir George Wingate’s argument, he does not shake his con¬ 
clusions. Whether by one or the other view, an increased revenue on increased rents 
is no tax on landlords’ industry. But, in the passages above quoted, admitting even 
the wholly untenable position that rents in India are strictly competitive peasant rents, 
the existence of rent, I think, it will bo seen, is confounded by Mr. Wynne with tho 
increase of rent, and the amount of rent is confounded with the ratio of the rent-rate. 
Jones does not say that improvements do not affect the outturn of different lands, and 
consequently their rental value to the proprietor, but that with peasant cultivators the 
existence of a reutal value is in no way dependent on qualities of soil. On the contrary, 
if Mr. Wynne had transcribed a few more lines, we should have read :— (< Cottier rents, 
like other peasant rents, may increase from two causes,— first, from the increase of tho 
whole produce, of which increase the landlord takes the whole or a part ” (here the rent 
rises) ; “ or the produce remaining stationary, they may increase from augmentation 
of the landlord’s share, that of the tenant being diminished to the exact amount of the 
additional rent(here the rent rate rises). Men under peasant tenures having nothing 
else to live on, must live on the laud, and must pay for it. But it does not follow 
that what they pay bears at no period any proportion to the quality of the land, or is 
regulated solely by their numbers. Jones writes a little further of the “ sovereign proprie¬ 
tors of the territories occupied by ryots, and of the landholders of countries cultivated 
by serfs, metayers, or others ,”— u they would know that, so far as their experience 
had gone, with improvements in agriculture, and with the increase of the fertility of the soil, 
the amount of produce which formed their annual rents had steadily increased ; and they 
would have found that they became wealthier as the labour of their peasant tenantry 
produced more from the earth, and that they became poorer as it produced less. They 
could not shut their eyes to the physical fact that increasing produce, converted into 
increased rents, constituted a fresh creation of material riches.” But by Mr. Wynne’s 
rendering of Jones, this is precisely what they would shut their eyes to, and what Jones 
says they would know and have found, Mr. Wynne seems to assure us (unless when 
he says rents he means merely rent-rates) they never could know, and never can find, 
unless population had increased. In other words, in Saharunpore (the district 
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in which Mr. "Wynne served), and where population has increased scarcely* at all, 
but canal-water has been largely introduced, rents, if we are to believe him, can¬ 
not have increased. It is a fact (as he will see from the printed Settlement Report), 
that rents have increased between 1866 and 1870 thirty per cent. Test his assertion 
again by Etah Sukcet, where rents are stationary, and population has increased 25 per 
cent, in six years ; or by Pergunnah Bhojpore, in Eurruekabad, where the average 
rent has risen 7 annas and 4 pies per acre since the last settlement, and where the Set¬ 
tlement Officer tells us :—“ Competition for land cannot have caused it, since the num¬ 
ber of cultivators per hundred acres is smaller instead of greater.” Of course no one 
would for a moment dream of denying that with peasant tenants competition enhances 
the rent-rate, the share of the produce or its equivaientin money taken by the landlord. 
But the cause of a rise in rents is, broadly, twofold. The first is increase in the pro¬ 
duce, or its value; the second, increase in the relative portion taken by the owner. The 
former we may attempt to reach, so far as it is caused by a rise in prices, by the grain 
commutation scheme; the latter we cannot; though in neither case is the rise in the land¬ 
lord’s income due to any efforts or industry of his own. 

19. In these circumstances it seems the more singular that, accepting population 
as the measure of the rise of rent, Mr. Wynne should propose to make prices the mea¬ 
sure of the rise of revenue. Our revenue is based on our rents, and if prices, as he 
says, do not govern the orfe, how are we justified in making them the standard of ad¬ 
justment for the other ? Until we can get some clear reply to this, I think Mr. Wynne’s 
argument untenable. It may be said that by adjusting its demand by the rise in prices 
Government takes an equivalent only of the rise in rents, and not of the rise in the 
rent-rate: of the rise, that is, in the general value of produce, and not of the mere 
rise in the landlord’s ratio. If it were possible to state how much of the rise is due to 
either cause, the distinction might, if not very forcible, be intelligible. But the two are 
intimately bound up, and act very irregularly with us here. It is this peculiar nature 
of the conditions which obstruct the natural rent rise in these Provinces that lies at 
the bottom of the whole difficulty; and Mr. Wynne wholly fails, in my opinion, to 
reach, or even to appreciate, it. 

20. Hence, when I said that it seems curious that a North-West Settlement Officer 
should have written the article I refer to, J alluded more particularly to his using as 
an illustration of his argument, and a crucial proof of its adaptability, the case of Madras. 
If two systems differ toto ccelo, it is the revenue system of Madras and the North-West. 
The Selections published from the Board’s records this year contained an extremely 
animated discussion between Sir C. Metcalfe and the Western Board, which illustrates 
forcibly the difference of the system. Government in Madras may possibly, if it can 
find a fitting staple, adjust the revenue periodically by prices, because the Government 
is the rent-holder. But here it is nothing of the kind : and when it has carried out 
its adjustment, the real difficulty would begin. Mr. Keene, Mr. Ilobart, and Mr. 
White all see this : and the two former accordingly put forward schemes more or less to 
my mind impracticable for adjusting rents. As a matter of fact, rents follow prices at a 
very great and varying distance, I may refer for proof of this, to my mind, vital 
difficulty, and for an attempted explanation of its causes, to my Memorandum of this 
year, as well as to the abundant illustrations in the present correspondence. Mr. Wynne 
says :— (< Our idea of what this progressive increase would be may be gathered by sup¬ 
posing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces on this basis. Prices of produce have since that time risen in some 
places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 por cent. The increase would now be 
coming into the coffers of the Treasury, without the heavy loss and expense which a 
re-settlement causes both to State and people.” Would it? It would be coming, if 
it did come, direct from the proprietors’ pocket, for rents most assuredly show no such 
corresponding rise. Any one unacquainted with the North-Western Provinces might 
read that article from beginning to end without seeing a single word to lead him to 
believe that we have no direct power here over rents, or that Government does not deal 
directly, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. 

* Census, 1865, ... ... 866,483 I Increase, ... ... 14,180 

„ 1873, ... ... 880,663 | Per cent, ... ... 16 
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21. What has been said here shows the force, in my opinion, of the first of the 
three objections summarised by me, and renders any lengthy discussion of the rest 
unnecessary. I do not, however, I must admit, see that the practical difficulties about 
staples and prices are at all insuperable. The staple would probably vary with the 
circles or tracts adopted by the Settlement Officer for assessment, which are generally 
homogeneous. The prices would havo to be struck for long periods, and for different 
parts of the Province separately, all disturbing years being excluded. Mr. Carpenter’s 
u oscillations” seem to me merely to chronicle the successive droughts of past years. 
These occurred in 1819,1824-26,1838, and 1860 (I take my dates from Mr. Girdlestone’s 
Famine Report). These dates are synchronous with the oscillations noted by Mr. Car¬ 
penter, and sufficiently account for them. But I do see, as any one who reads the pub¬ 
lished reports of our Settlement Officers must, very great force in the argument that 
high prices are by no means necessarily co-existent with agricultural prosperity, and 
may in fact have an inverse ratio to it. Even if rents were not restricted by considera¬ 
tions peculiar to the Proviuces, though produce may have become more valuable, agri¬ 
culture has become more costly. The small tenant who lives on the little grain left him 
after paying his rent, and repays in kind the advances made him by the grain dealer, 
profits little or nothing by a rise in prices. “ As a rule, the cultivators are not affected 
by the price current. They are entirely in the hands of the bunnias. Repayment of 
their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food or seed grain, is in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and ho must 
eat a certain quantity whether the price current makes the cost ten rupees or one 
rupee.”—(Mr. Court, page 69.) The scheme, too, would perpetuate inequalities of 
assessment. The revenue of all villages would rise proportionately to prices, and the 
heavily-assessed could consequently never hope for relief. The same objection applies 
to Mr. Patterson’s suggestion to take the average selling price of land as the standard. 
Applied to indifferent or over-assessed villages, the standard would press intolerably, 
while an average falling on the best villages would be unduly light. 

22. The argument by which Mr. Wynne conceives himself to have disposed of 
the third objection seems to me itself to establish that objection conclusively. The 
objection he says “ comes to this : that to fix a demand in money (which thirty years hence 
may possibly buy 33 per cent, more corn than it does now) is to give greater security 
to the cultivator than if you fix that demand in coni, which thirty years hence may 
possibly fetch 33 per cent, higher than it does now. So inveterately do some, nay, 
most men, live and move and have their meDtal being on the surface of things.” Pre¬ 
cisely. And it is because natives of India, in common with most men, do inveterately 
live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things, that a permanent 
settlement which failed to convey to them a sense of security would be, so far as its 
effects on their industry and on agricultural improvement were concerned, flat and 
unprofitable. If all men saw this particular question as clearly as the writer of the article, 
the objection would be groundless. But as the immense majority of those whom the 
question concerns do not see it, even at ail, the scheme can scarcely yet he removed from 
the sphere of speculation into the work-a-day atmosphere of practical administration. 

23. The conclusion of the whole matter seems to me to he that the time has not yet 
coine when the Government oan, with fairness and equitableness, declare the assessment 
of the land-revenue of these Provinces permanent. And, in the absence of any pressure 
from native opinion on the subject, I think the force of Mr. Carpenter’s words unan-, 
swerable :—“ Why cannot we wait a few years, and see how our new* settlements work ? 
There is no object to he gained by declaring the settlement permanent at once. For 
the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, no landowner will look forward to the 
end of the term. Land will hear just the same price, and improvements will be made 
just as freely as if the settlement were in perpetuity. A temporary settlement can be 
made permanent at any moment, hut, once made, we cannot retrace our steps. After 
fifteen or twenty years have passed, we shall be able to judge of the fairness of our set-, 
tlements, and we shall have gained some knowledge as to the tendency of rents and prices. 
Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of the mere name of permanency ? ” The 
best hints we have hitherto received on the subject are from Timo himself, and I think 
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we should do well to let him have his say. If ho speaks slowly, he speaks very much 
more to the purpose thau auy one else yet has. 

24. The question of our Temporary Settlements comes next: and the first question 
put forward for reply on this point was as follows:— 

<! I.—Whether the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent, of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive.” 

Under this head was asked for a succinct and comprehensive review of the pressure 
of tho settlement based on 66 per cent, of the assets, or whatever was the share taken 
at last settleinont. Illustration, it was added, should further be given so far as possible 
of the average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. 
Opinion was also invited under this head, as to whether the Government share of rental 
assets should, as a matter of public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or 
whether discretion should be left to the Settlement Officer; and if so, within what limits 
and subject to what conditions such discretion should be given. 

25. Mr. Crosthwnite (Etawah) notices that while at the last settlement the assess¬ 
ment fell at 66 per cent, of the assets, a very large amount of land had boen nowly aban¬ 
doned. This was subsequently brought into cultivation, and formed a reserve of no 
small value, from which year by year the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
The settlement nevertheless “ was as heavy as was consistent with tho prosperity of 
the district.” “In parts it pressed heavily; in others its pressure was “very much 
lightened by the extension of irrigation, and opening up of' communications.” Ilere 
the settlement has worked well. Fifty per cent, of the potential assets, of assets based 
on new and enhanced leases, as well as on old and expiring ones, is as much as can 
betaken. But we must take more than half of the “actually existing rental, until 
the landowners raise their rents.” Mr. Orosthwaite then illustrates the pressure of the 
revenue on the small proprietors, and concludes that “ it will be impossible to place the 
average income of the land-owner at a higher figure than Ils. 20 per mensem. That 
is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks, and about four times as rich 
as our grooms. From my knowledge of their circumstances and mode of life, *1 
believe this is no exaggeration.” Ho would not tie down officers to a rigid rulo 
of 50 per cent., but would allow for waste lands, and so on ; and he would apply 
one ratio of assessment to proprietors, whether large or small. “ The assessment should 
be guided by the valuation of the land, not by consideration of the person who owns it. 
To assess a man heavily becauso he is rich, is as unjust as to assess him severely because 
he is very skillful and industrious. We have given up tho latter error: do not let us 
adopt the former.” Is it as unjust to assess inherited wealth as to assess industry ? 

Mr. Moore (Etawah) thinks that “ considering the generality of our zemindars 
are really very poor, as any one may see who takes the trouble to walk through tho 
district, 50 per cent, is not too moderate a share of tho profits to leave them, if tho real 
value of the estate is assumed, as I imagine it always is, by the Settlement Officer.” 

Mr. Keene (Agra) considers the 50 per cent, system “ entirely inadequate if 
put upon the known and ascertained assets. A considerable rise of rent-rates may 
fairly bo assumed as a basis of assessment. Whether the share left to proprietors is 
excessive is a question the answer to which depends on so many things that 1 should 
hesitate to record a very decided opinion.” He does not think Government gets more 
than one-ninth of the gross produce on an average. Ho thinks a half asset assessment 
(without cesses) should equal one-eighth, and he would modify the rent law to enable 
this proportion to be reached. 

Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Allygurh) thinks that the present 
standard is as much as can be borne, if it is intended that a prosperous class is to stand 
between us and the actual cultivators. Fifty per cent., he points out, means 50 per 
cent, of what the Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if the estate were 
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properly managed, and if rents were raised to the proper standard—messes, headmen, 
and accountants’ fees swell the burden to be borne by the proprietors. It may be 
stated, he thinks, with confidence that every settlement really based on 06 per cent, of 
the assets, and in which there svas no reserve of waste land, by cultivation of which the 
proportion might be altered, broke down and had to be revised, or ruined the proprie¬ 
tor ; and of this he gives illustrations. To increase the Government share of the assets 
would be a breach of faith, land having become a valuable property in the province 
on account of the confidence of the people that the present standard would remain un¬ 
changed. He condemns a differential standard of assessment as unjust in itself, and 
an economic blunder, in view especially of the liability of estates to disintegration. 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) is clearly of opinion that 50 per cent, is not inade- 
quato as the Government share. The total demand with cesses is 60 per cent., only 
40 per cent, being left to the proprietors. The old assessment, even at 60 per cent., 
broke down in two pergunnabs. In two more, where it was heavy, “ nearly all the 
old proprietors have disappeared. ’ 

The wealthy landowners are men who combine some other profession with land¬ 
owning—merchants, or pleaders, or officials, or men who, under our rule, have accumu¬ 
lated a large number of estates. “ The small landowners are not wealthy. Landed 
property does not give these people the profits we expect it to give them. * * * 

If our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, by all means let ns assess 
heavily. The process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jat will disappear as landholders. The revenue will be easily paid, 
and we shall have a thriving class of bunya proprietors. But do not let us forget that 
if such times as those of 1857 ever return we shall find on our side only a trembling 
crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population.” 

He sees finally no reason why mahajuns and others, who have acquired their pro¬ 
perty under our rule, should uot be assessed at a slightly higher rate. 

Buldeo Buksh thinks 50 per cent, as high “ as can safely and expediently be 
raised.” He calculates the total of expenses and Government demand at 70 per cent., 
leaving 30 per cent, only as clear profit to tho proprietor. The Hindoo law of inheri¬ 
tance tends to subdivide this among an ever-increasing number of co-sharers. He 
calculates (though the calculation is not tenable, being based on the supposition that the 
proprietor generally gets one-half of the produce of the soil from the cultivator; this 
being in truth what he only gets in the better soils and better crops) that Government 
gets one-fourth of the gross produce; while, “ by old Hindoo law, the share of Govern¬ 
ment in the produce of land is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in tho 
time of war or any other emergency.” 

Mi\ Wigram (Bustee) believes 50 per cent, to be a fair standard for both parties, 
if fairly assessed—assessed, that is, on fairly calculated potential assets. 

Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) writes that u on the whole, a higher than the present 
standard of assessment cannot now be set up.” He thinks that much of the difficulty of 
collecting a full jumma from numerous cultivating proprietors has been and is due to 
imperfect records and a faulty mode of collection. If each sharer, however small, knew 
exactly what ho must pay to Government, and were allowed to pay it in on his own 
account , and with his own hand, experiment would shew what rate of assessment could 
be borne. The Oudh sub-settlements, in which the sub-proprietors are supposed to 
retain less than 30 per cent, of tho rental assets, is not, he observes, in point. It will bo 
time enough to speak of them after we have seen more of their working, or in the next 
generation, when, after the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has been broken up, 
a fresh settlement is made on the same principles. In Azimgurh there is no reserve 
to fall back on. Nor have higher prices brought relief. “ I am most decidedly of 
opinion that great as the rise in the money value of produce has been, little increase in 
the comfort of the agricultural community has taken place. Government ought not to 
count on higher prices as a conn ter-weight to the decrease in the area of cultivable 
waste. It should try no experiments, but be content with the revenue which an assess- 
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ment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets will give.” He would leave a small disere* 
tion—10 per cent, cither way—from the 50 per cent. rule. 

Nuzeer Ahmad writes (and I transcribe his remarks in full to call special atten¬ 
tion to them, as coming from a Native gentleman of experience and character ):—“ As 
for altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing 
that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of its sub¬ 
jects in tax matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land demand 
will destroy what remains. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the 
strictness of its realization, the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agri¬ 
cultural occupation, and the general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest 
share that Government may reasonably demand. 

“ As to the working of the past settlement made under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
it cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a new settlement upon the zemin¬ 
dars. There was at that time a large margin of cultivable waste left at the discretion 
of the land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little culti¬ 
vable waste to meet any excessive demand. 

“ Besides the cultivable lauds, the rise in rent-retes subsequent to the last settlement 
has been too great to be expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists between the 
two settlements.” 

Mr. Webster, while illustrating the rise in the rent-roll in Goruckpore sinoe 1865- 
66, by which the Government demand, which then fell at 50 per cent., now falls at 39 
per cent, only, does “ not advocate any attempt to obtain a larger share.” His argu¬ 
ment seems to be that whatever rise in rents the Settlement Officer may, under existing 
instructions, assume, the actual rise will be and is much larger : but that by the next 
25 or 30 years rents will pretty well have reached a stable equilibrium. “ I would then 
accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by Government is not, and 
cannot at present bo, 50 per cent, of tko rental, being assured that this is a state of 
things which will be nearly if not entirely remedied by the time that it became neces¬ 
sary again to revise the settlement of these Provinces.” 

Mr. E. Colvin (Pillibheet), after furnishing statistics.of the incidence of the former 
settlement, says :—“ The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent, of assets has reduced 
the income of the landlord about 20 per cent.; and if two-thirds of tlio rental had 
been now taken as revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46'4 per cent. 
To realize this, the best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent 
had been imposed.” Is the landlord, the 1 deliberate creation of Government,’ to be 
maintained ? u To increase the ratio of the Government demand would bo to destroy 
many. Some would be merely impoverished, remembering their former greatness, and 
indignant with the Government which had within a century made and marred them. 
The possessions of the rest would eventually pass into the hands of the moneyed 
classes, at prices diminished in proportion to the increased demand on the estates.” 
He would not leave much discretion to the Settlement Officer. 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) thinks 50 per cent, should be the limit, but under certain 
reservations, subject to the Board’s orders on special references. 

Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore) draws attention to the extreme punctuality enforced 
iu the realization of the Government demand, and how little suspension is allowed, even 
in cases of famine. “ Government might take 70 per cent, in a good season if it would 
reduce its demand to 30 or 35 per cent, in a bad season, and the zemindars and assa- 
mees would all be better off than they are now.” Practically, after calculation of all 
cesses, tho share of the rental left to the proprietor is only 42£ per cent., and in tho case 
of small sharers only 40 per cent. The former assessment of his district, though nomi¬ 
nally at 66 per cent, of the assets, was in reality much leas ; and even then had in many 
instances to the lowered. Where the assessment was in name and reality 70 per cent., 
its incidence was reduced by “ a very considerable margin of cultivable waste.” He 
would retain the general rate of 50 per cent., falling to 45 per cent, in coparcenary 
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estates, where proprietors are numurous, or to 40 per cent, if a great increase is asked 
for on the old demand, and rising to 55 where the proprietor is a “speculator or money¬ 
lender,” not of an old agricultural family. 

Mr. Moens (Bareilly) points out that the former settlement “ in sevei’al pergunnahs 
was a very light one. It was made solely on the cultivated area, so that the entire pro¬ 
fits arising from extension of cultivation went to the zemindar, and rapidly pulled down 
the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of assessment of the nominal 50 per cent, 
is to the full as heavy as the old one of 6fi, making up the account.” This he brings 
to 59 per cent., and adds that there lire also income-tax and miscellaneous expenses, 
with no available reserve of waste, and a far more searching inquiry than formerly 
into assets, which are based, moreover, noton the rents actually given in by the zemin¬ 
dars, but on the amount that can fairly be added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of 
rents to the prevailing standard after assessment. “ My own opinion, and I have had 
a long experience in the district, is that the present scale of assessment is a high one, 
instead of being so immoderately low as is sometimes supposed.” He would not have 
differential rates of assessment for wealthy or needy proprietors. 

Mr. Buck (Cawnpore, but writing of Furrnckabad) thinks the “ present quota 
of demand (50 per cent.) dangerously near the safe limit. . .” The assessments just 
concluded in Furruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half. From 
the selliug prices of land he infers the fact that “the profits after payment of the reve¬ 
nues must be considerably lower than the revenues.” He is decidedly of opinion that 
large estates should pay more than small ones. His views on this point are peculiar, 
and I transcribe them in full:— 

<{ All the large estates in the Furruckabad District were acquired by fraud or 
violence shortly before cession, and I have no sympathy for the ancestral titles of those 
individuals whose sires were lucky enough to bo confirmed in the possession of estates 
so acquired by the accident of the transfer of the Provinces to the British Government. 
Apart from this consideration, I think it is an evil that unwieldy estates should be in 
the hands of single individuals, whose inability to superintend tho collection of their 
rents, and the improvement of their land, requires the assistance of an intermediate 
body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion of the assets. I propose that every 
proprietor whose revenue, at 50 per cent., exceeds a certain amount (say Rs. 5,000), 
should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent, on the surplus, the extra revenue to bo 
removed on the bond fide transfer of any part of the estate to a purchaser. Collusive 
transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, but collusion would endanger the 
rights of tho transferrer, and would of course be penal. In making such an arrange¬ 
ment, allowance would be made in cases where estates have been purchased since last 
settlement (but purchases before last settlement were made when the extra 10 per cent. 
was charged, and do not require any consideration.” 

Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) says that although the proportion of 66 per cent, of the 
assets “ was reduced for the present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demons¬ 
trable, at any rate with regard to the Etah District, that owing to the large amount 
of cultivable waste available at tbo time of the original settlement, the actual incidence 
of the assessment, even when professedly leaving only one-third of the assets as profits 
to the zemindars, was really less heavy than the assessment now calculated on half 
assets.” For the whole district taken together, the incidence of the present half 
assessment is 28 per cent, heavier on the cultivable area than tho previous settlement 
at 66 per cent. He thinks it the soundest policy to have one fixed standard of assess¬ 
ment for ail full conditions of proprietary right, such as those ordinarily prevalent in 
these Provinces. “ Where proprietary right is more imperfect, or where it is to boin 
some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be adopted.” For back¬ 
ward tracts, ho would revert to the system of progressive demands. 
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Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) as far as that district is concerned “ considers the 
present standard of assessment at 50 percent, of the rental assets left to proprietors as 
not excessive.” The farmer lives from hand to mouth, bears all the risks, has but 
small profits. The old settlement at 66 par cent, of the assets was unbearable. He 
would not leave to Settlement Officers any discretion of departing from the 50 per 
cent. rule. 
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Mr. White thinks 50 per cent, of the rental assets a not inadequate share to Page in¬ 
take for the State. Practically, only 36 per cent, is left to the proprietor. He illustrates 
the smallness of holdings and individual profits, and draws attention to the bearing 
on profits of the usurious interest of the village money-lender, with all it implies. The 
last settlement, fixed at 66 per cent of the assets, soon fell with a decrease of cultiva¬ 
tion to a far lower ratio. “ I know of no case where 66 per cent, of the assets has 
formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of assessment during a number 
of years. It has always been early eased by the help of plenty of readily available 
cultivable land. This resource has been pretty well exhausted now, and therefore 
such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent, is no longer possible, unless our land¬ 
lords are to be improved off the face of the earth. Fifty is as much as we can 
take, and they live. ” Ho would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 
talooks and for imperfectly cultivated tracts, and would have gradually progressive 
jummas. 


Mr. Hobart w thinks the present standard of 50 per cent, a good one, but the Settle¬ 
ment Officer should ho left to exercise his own discretion.” 

26. It will be seen from this summary of opinions that there'jis a groat consensus 
on this first question: the general applicability of the half-asset rule. Mr. Keene’s 
proposals I do not think I understand. I cannot trace the practical mode in which he 
proposes to adjust rents; and I think he does not make sufficient allowance for the elas¬ 
ticity of the present modo of calculating assets. 

27. On the main question, my own views have already been expressed in the 
Note I wrote in April, 1871, when the Government of India first publicly expressed a 
desire to question the 50 per cent. rule. My argument was very roughly handled at 
the time by tho Press; but the facts furnished, and the views adopted by the officers 
whoso reports are now bofore the Board, are identical with those then stated. I shall 
content myself with quoting extracts from what I have already said, for I see no 
reason to add to or alter it:— 


Page 178. 


Conclusions to be drawn 
from the Summary. 


Extract from Note 
written in 1871. 


u The objections urged are twofold :— 


“ —That whereas under the Settlement of 1841 we took 66 per cent, of 

the rental, we now take 50 per cent. only. 


u The inference suggested by this is, that if during thirty years the landlord 
could pay 66 per cent., it was a waste of public revenue to limit the 
demand to 50 per cent. 

“ To ascertain this, we must ascertain what is the entire demand upon the 
landlord. Government not only takes from him land revenue, but local 
cesses for the repair and maintenance of his roads, for the education of his 
own (and his neighbours’) children, for postal communications, and for 
village police. It compels him to maintain at adequate wages an account¬ 
ant to regulate the village accounts, and to keep up, for the satisfaction 
of the landlord and of Government, an accurate register of proprietary 
holdings and changes. It binds each shareholder also to remunerate the 
headman whom he has olected to represent him in his dealings with the 
officers of Government, and to collect from' him and pay into the public 
treasury his quota of the public revenue. 

66 
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u When we have ascertained the sum of these demands, we shall be in a position 
to pronounce upon the share of the rent which is left to the enjoyment of the landlord. 
The account stands thus:— 

Land-revenue, ... ... ... 50 per cent. 

Local cesses, ... ... ... 5 „ 

Tillage Accountant, ... ... ... 2^ „ 

Headman, ... ... ... 2£ „ 

Total, ... 60 per cent. 

“When, therefore, Mr. Campbell says that we now give the landlords one-half 
of the rents as their share, and when Mr. Straehey adds that we take 50 instead of 
66 per cent., they fail to represent the fact correctly. It is not a half, but two-fifths 
only of the rental that is left to the landlord. In one form or another, Government 
takes 60 per cent, of the rents from the landlords. * * * * 


“ It has thus been shown that it is entirely inaccurate to say that we take 50 per 
cent, of the assets only, and the real incidence of the demand has been illustrated. 
It remains only to explain that the vulgar assertion that the thirty years’ settlement 
just concluded fell at 66 per cent, of the assets involves a fallacy which vitiates any 
conclusions it may be sought to build on that assertion. 

“ In the first place, it must be remembered that the assessment made at 66 per 
cent, broke down in a large number of districts: in Furruckabad, for example, in 
Mynpoorie, Banda, Humeerpore, Bijnour, Futtehpore, Budaon, Jhansie, Jaloun, Etah, 
and Allahabad, as well as in parts of Bareilly, Meerut, and Moozuffemuirgur. It 
may be urged that those settlements broke down, not because 66 per cent, was taken 
but because more than 66 per cent, was taken. This is matter of speculation. The 
fact remains. In Banda, for instance, the assessment was twice lowered, and was 
reduced from 20 to 13 lacs. In Karaoli (Mynpoorie) 14 per cent, of the demand was 
abandoned ; in Chibramow (Furruckabad) a similar amount. 

“ In the first ten years of that settlement land bearing revenue amounting to 
9 per cent, of the entire demand changed bands in Chibramow (Furruckabad); in 
Ghiror (Mynpoorie), 38 per cent, of the cultivated area changed hands; in Atrowlee 
(Allygurh), 25; in Furreedpore (Bareilly), 69 per cent, of the land revenue (apart 
from confiscations). Out of a total of 241 estates in Furreedpore, 84, or 35 per cent., 
were farmed for arrears in the first ten years of the settlement. 

“ But the main reason why no argument can be drawn from the working of a thirty 
years’ settlement at 66 per cent, of the assets is, that no such thing as a thirty years’ settle¬ 
ment at 66 per cent, of the assets has ever been known. Before many years had expired 
from the conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the cultivation and of irriga¬ 
tion had reduced the Government share of the assets to 50 per cent. In course of time 
it fell in many districts as low as 40 per cent., as will be clearly seen when it is remem¬ 
bered that, in order to raise the Government demand to 50 per cent, of the rental, an 
addition of 25 per cent, has in many cases had to be made to the existing demand. 


“ How large the increase of cultivation since the previous settlement has been 
may be gathered from the following data supplied by the Revenue Reporter :— 


District. 

Pergunnah. 

Percentage of 
increase. 








Per cent. 

Furruckabad, 

*•1 

... 

... 

Chibramow, 

..« ... 

... 

40 

Ditto, 



... 

Pahara, 



11 

Ditto, 




Khakutmow, 



11 

Ditto, 


■ a* 


Sliumshabad, 



35 

Ditto, 

Ml 


*«• 

Kumpil, 

lit ••• 


44 

Pillibheet, 

HI 



Jehanabad, 


<11 

32 

Bareilly, 


... 

... 

Crore,.., 


,,, 

ss 

Ditto, 

*•« 

... 

Ml 

Serolee, 



47 

Ditto, 

* ... 



Bulia,.., 

«•« ••• 

If 

27-50 

Ditto, 




Aonla, 



72 

Ditto, 

... 



Suncha, 



27 

Mynpoorie, 


♦ • ■ 


Karaoli, 

... 


69 

Ditto, 

*■« 

Ml 


Ghiror, 



13 

Allygurh, 



... 

Atrowlee, 



11-50 

Ditto, 

... 

IM 


Koel, ... 



6-50 

Etawah, 


**• 

- 

Paphoond, 

Ml IK 

Ml 

7 
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K A glance at this table shows, apart from all other disturbing causes, how futile 
must be any argument based on the assumption that the prosperity of the country 
during the settlement now expiring, or expired, and the incidence of the demand at 
66 per cent, of the assets, are in any way connected with each other. In the only 
pergunnahs in which the increase is less than 10 per cent, the reason is expressly 
stated. 

u Paphoond .—The great reason why there has been no large increase of cultiva¬ 
tion is the simple one that very little laud of average quality was uncultivated even at 
the last settlement. The cultivation, including the new waste, now amounts to 82'5 
per cent, of the assessable area; and unless some method is devised of fertilising oosur 
plains, that area has, I think, been stretched to the utmost. 

11 Koel .—The cultivated area is a little above 90 per cent, of the cultivable. At 
the time of settlement this tract of country was thickly inhabited and highly cultivated, 
and it does not appear that under any circumstances much extension of cultivation 
could have been expected. 

“ Apart from the increase in cultivation, there has been a large extension of irri¬ 
gation in the Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad Divisions, and latterly there has been a 
marked and rapid rise in prices. Greater security has doubtless enhanced the value 
of land ; but the following figures show how enormously the price of land rose after 
1840, and indicate the gradually relaxing pressure of the Government demand upon 
landlords’ profits :—■ 


District. 



Pergunnah, 



Year. 

Price per 
Acre. 

Furruekabad, 


Chibramow, 




1836-50 

Ks. a. p. 

4 3 10 

Ditto, ... ... 


Ditto, 

... 



1851-60 

9 0 11 

Ditto, ... 


Ditto, 




1861-68 

12 5 6 

Allygurh, 


Atrowlec, 

... 


... 

1839-48 

7 0 3 

Ditto, nt in 


Ditto, 

... 



1849-58 

11 111 

Ditto, ... 

Mynpoorie, ... 


Ditto, 




1859-67 

11 11 8 

... 

Ghiior, 




1840-50 

.3 14 5 

Ditto, sat ... 


Ditto, 




1850-57 

6 5 8 

Ditto, im in 

... 

Ditto, 

... 


... 

1858-68 

12 13 11 


“ When, therefore, the experience of an assessment at 66 per cent, and the large 
ad intei'im growth of landlords’ profits are spoken of in the same breath, there is an 
obvious confusion and contradiction. If the thirty years’ settlement has furnished us 
with experience of a settlement at 66 per cent., there has been no increase of assets. 
If there has been an increase of assets, there has been no experience of a settlement 
at 66 per cent, of the assets. 

“ Read by the light of the information thus given us, the lesson to he learnt 
from the last settlement would seem to be this :—At its commencement, while it fell 
at 66 per cent., it was unendurable. Reduction followed on its Jioels, and a dangerous 
and startling transfer of landed property. Bye-and-bye, cultivation extended, and 
the ratio of the Government demand fell. The settlement succeeded, not because it 
was moderate at the outset, but because circumstances eventually brought it to 
moderation. When, therefore, Mr, Strachey says—* The proof that the demand (at 
66 per cent.) was not excessive, seems to me absolutely complete : tlfb best proof that 
can be given consists in the fact of the vast progress in wealth and prosperity which 
the North-Western Provinces have made during the last thirty years, and in the 
growth of private property in the land of immense value,’ he begs the point at issue. 
The proof that the demand (at 66 per cent.) is not excessive is, of course*that it is paid. 
But, as a matter of fact, in many districts it waB not paid, and could not be paid, and 
had to be revised; or, where the demand was not revised, it was paid during the first 
ten years at the cost of sales, auctions, and mortgages. When it came to be regularly 
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paid, it was either because the demand had actually been lowered, or because the 
extension of cultivation had virtually lowered the demand. The i vast progress ’ was 
post hoc, not propter hoc. It owed its existence to the margin of cultivable land, not 
to the tender mercies of a 66 per cent, settlement. 

“ The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per cent, of the rental 
had disappeared when, in 1854, the North-West Government resolved to reduce the 
proportion of the Government demand. The large margin of cultivable land pre¬ 
viously existing had been mostly brought under the plough. It is true that irrigation 
schemes were on foot, and there was faint talk at Calcutta of railways; but that the 
whole aspect of the North-West would in ten years from that time be revolutionized 
was what no one could have foreseen. Ail that could be known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of 1854 was, that the land reserve, against which the landlord could in 1840 
draw for the ensuing thirty years, was approaching exhaustion. The conditions, therefore, 
under which it was possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 per cent, 
had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, no compensating conditions had 
taken their place. If we are to revert to engagements at 66 per cent., the argument 
from experience can be maintained solely on the ground that what the extension of 
cultivation promised in 1840, a prospective rise in the rent-rate promises in 1870. 
To estimate the probability of this, we must see how far a rise in the rent-rate has 
been taken into consideration by our Settlement Officers, and what is the further 
margin of probable increase which circumstances would justify us in expecting.” 

28. I may add here that the old settlement which fell on the resettled parts of the 
Province 30 years ago at Re. 1-14-1 per cultivated acre had fallen at resettlement to 
He. 1-6-1, and with it of course the alleged 66 per cent, of the assets, which we are 
asked to believe was the continuous ratio of the old settlement. The assessments of 
the present revision of settlement take, I believe, as Mr. Buck has pointed out, much 
more than 50 por cent, of the present assets. We have, as a matter of fact, drawn 
largely on the rent rise, though we expect that such rise will follow more or less speedily 
on the now assessment, and that it is sufficiently foreshadowed by the cases of increase 
whioh have already come under our observation. 

29. I do not think wo can adopt a differential ratio of assessment. Wo assess on 
the land, not on the turban. The largest properties subdivide : the smallest properties 
pass into single hands. The claim of the Government is on the assets of the soil, not 
on the assets of the proprietor. To graduate the assessment by the owners’ means 
would be not to base it on the' land, but on tho land plus the proprietors’ circumstances. 
The last element is one which an unscrupulous Government may admit, but which does 
not enter into tho Eastern theory of the claim of the State on the soil. If tho propor¬ 
tion varies, it is with the quality of the soil, not with the quality of the passing possessor. 

30. To a progressively increasing demand in tracts where heavy enhancements 
have to be made I see no objection. The old objection to these assessments was that 
they were framed on the assumption of a progressive state of cultivation. When the 
time came to pay a larger demand the people said that cultivation had not extended. 
The assessment was objected to as based not on existing, but on future assets. For 
this reason I would not have these progressive assessments in merely backward tracts, 
because if yon forestall the results of present industry you discourage the further cul¬ 
tivation of the ft-act. You kill, in a word, the goose that is to lay you your egg. 
But where, as so often happens now, heavy increase has to be made in assessment from 
other causes, such as previous undor-assessment or rise in rates, humanity and policy 
seem to me to suggest that the increase should be gradual. The treasury, however, 
which is not concerned with humanity, or with policy other than that of economy, 
would object to such a concession : and seeing that the majority of our settlements are 
concluded, it is late in the day to be discussing it. I pass to the second of the questions 
connected with temporary settlements. 
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31. a Question II.—It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Law 
results in any measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the 
Government may be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
success of much of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which 
they are upheld decisions given under the rent laws. Is it generally the case that 
rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to such a stand¬ 
ard as from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer, such as agreement between parties, 
value of produce, rates of rents paid by tenants Laving no right of occupancy, &o., may 
seem equitable and fair ? If no such general cause of obstruction exists, in what degree 
does it exist ? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to remove it ?” 

Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) thinks that, except in very exceptional cases, the ope¬ 
ration of the rent laws does not result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. 
But they do throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and eventually on the 
tenant. He urges that the Settlement Officer should not only assess, but fix the rents 
that are the basis of assessment. He would fix all rents at the time of settlement, and 
for the period of settlement for occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the tonauts-at- 
will alone open to variation. “ I am convinced that a measure of this kind would 
benefit the country at large, and is the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian trou¬ 
bles hereafter. It is hostile to English notions of rights of a landowner ; but I am 
not sure that it is not more in consonance with the real constitution of property in 
this country than the present state of things ; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the 
present benefits of the measure to the zemindars would counterbalance the prospective 
loss” 

Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore) whose “ only experience in enhancement has been in 
Allygurb,” found there that tho decisions of the Settlement Officers were always upheld 
eventually by tho Civil Courts. “ But I think that our success was exceptional, and that 
so uncertain is the working of Section 17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory 
might with perfect legality overturn all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. What can 
be more unreasonable than the fact that the rent enhancement law does not allow what 
ought to be the most important cause of enhancement, viz., that the public demand 
on the land has been increased ? An executive officer now fixes the revenue on one set 
of principles j and a judicial officer fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the 
revenue depends, ©n another set of principles. I would be the last to injure tho 
occupancy tenants, andindeed would be glad if the status of the mere tenants-at-will was 
abolished, but I cannot think the rights of the former were more sacred than that of the 
proprietors. And yet the demandon the latter is fixed by the executive officer: while 
even at time of settlement the position of the former can only be modified by the Civil 
Courts.” I beg to draw especial attention to this extract, which seems to me admirably 
worded, and to place the difficulty in a nut-shell. He adds that where tenants with a 
right of occupancy are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue rates, 
the proprietor should yet be assessed as if he were receiving fall market rates. “ I consi¬ 
der tho State right to one half of the net profits sacred, mo matter what parties may 
share in the remainder.” 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) states that “ the landlords of these parts have hitherto 
had no great incentive, in consequence of the lightness of the former demand, (o press 
for enhancement; and, at the present stage of settlement operations, I am unable to 
say how far occupancy tenants of this class (i. e., Brahmins, Chatrees—strong cul¬ 
tivating bodies) may be able to shelter themselves under the protective clauses of the 
law. I say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settlement Officer at the 
time of settlement in the matter of enhancements by the provisions of Act X. of 1859. 
This seems now to be admitted on ail hands.” 

Rai Buldeo Buksh does not think that the operations of the rent-law result gene¬ 
rally in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which Government may fairly 
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be entilted, but the law is “ rather nice and intricate,” and its obscurity is increased 
by the conflicting interpretations of contending lawyers. In the permanently-settled 
districts (with which, by the way, the present question has nothing to do) the incor¬ 
rectness of the village papers adds to the difficulty of determining rent suits. 

Mr. Wigram (Bustee) believes “that in practice the rent-laws do restrict the 
amount which the zemindar can get from his tenants,” and furnishes an illustration 
within his experience. 

Mr. Reid (Azimgiirh) reports that “ the enhancement clauses of the rent laws 
have been very little used in the District Courts, but the action of the Courts in most 
of the cases that have come before them has been such as to keep up the belief that 
the rents paid by hereditary tenants cannot be raised.” He awaits further expe¬ 
rience. 

Mr. Webster says :—“ I do not think thjit in this district the rent laws can bo 
said to have had any direct effect in restricting the full demand for land revenue to 
which the Government may be justly entitled; in fact the law has been but little resorted 
to as a rent-raising engine, the average number of suits for enhancement of rent decidod 
annually during the last five years being only 80, which, in a district containing 
nearly 8,000 estates, is a mere nothing.” The indirect effect of the laws, the difficulties, 
that is, which they impose, “ has been here as elsewhere mischievous.” 

Mr. E. Colvin is of opinon that the operation of the rent-law “ depends very 
much on the officers and their tendencies.” “My experience is that the Courts are 
raising rents beyond the estimates of Settlement Officers. I have known a landlord 
complain bitterly against a rental incidence of 14 annas per kutcha beegah assumed 
by the Settlement Officer, and yet the tenants raised en masse to one rupee per acre. 
It has always seemed to me an anomaly that during settlement the appeal in adjusting 
rents should be to the Civil Court.” 

Mr. Wilson (Budaon) does not “ consider that the operation of the rent law has 
in any measure restricted the demand of land revenue.” 

Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore), while he does not think that the Goverment demand 
for land revenue has been restricted by the natural results of the operations of the rent 
laws, is of opinion that “ under the existing law, Settlement Officers are placed in a false 
position.” His remarks are much to the same effect as Mr. Patterson’s, and he con¬ 
cludes:—“ I should prefer seeing the Settlement Officers freed from the necessity of 
conforming to Act X. rules, and from the control of the Civil Courts, and permitted to 
fix rents as they now fix revenue, on the fullest consideration of all causes affecting 
the circumstances of the land ; and it appears to me that any arguments justifying 
appeals to the Civil Courts should be almost equally forcible in justifying a similar 
appeal from the assessment of the revenue.” 

Mr. Moens (Bareilly) criticises the “ great and radical errors” of Act X., 1859: and 
the whole course of his experience in the settlement has shown him that the Revenue 
Courts did not as a rule raise the rates of occupancy tenants to anything like a fair 
and equitable rate. He would apparently wish competition introduced, pure and simple. 
u Why should the Officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between 
landlord and tenant any more than the price of sugar between buyer and seller ? 
1 am for free trade in land as well as in its produce, and I am convinced that the cul¬ 
tivator would benefit in the long run.” It would be a curious reversal of our Irish 
experience if it did. “ In the long run” peasants increase and multiply : and I don’t 
see how greater competition for land is to benefit competitors, whatever may be its 
effect on those who hold it in proprietary possession. To advocate free trade in land 
in Northern India seems to me in a Settlement Officer to argue a strange forgetfulness 
of the mode in which the respective interests in the land have grown and are growing 
under our rule. 
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Mr. Buck, after giving illustrations of the working of the first enhancing clause 
of Section XXII,, Act X. of 1859, concludes“ The defect in the law is manifest. It 
does not allow the general rate of an under-rented tract to be lifted to a fair level. 
The remedy I propose is twofold: in the first place, a greater discretion should be 
allowed to Settlement and other experienced Officers on the extent of area from 
which puttee rates may be chosen ; and in the second place, permission should be 
given to raise the rates payab'e by occupaucy-tenants in some fair proportion to the 
rates payable by tenants-at-will, which tend to rise to a natural level by competition.” 
Indirectly, we may infer that Mr. Buok thinks the present rent law does keep down the 
rent-rate, and consequently fhe revenue. 

Mr. Ridsdale writes: —“ The existing rent laws, by imposing a cumbrou s, uncer¬ 
tain, and expensive procedure for enhancing the rents of mouroosee tenants, without per¬ 
mitting any reference to rents paid by ‘ unprotected ’ tenants, undoubtedly largely 
retard, and in many cases considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, 
and thereby restrict the Government revenue, which is based thereon.” He has 
l( found in practice that the Courts have always hitherto maintained rents decreed with 
discretion with reference to the average rates of tracts where protected tenants largely 
preponderate.” But all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will, or other natural 
standard of rent, are carefully avoided. 

Mr. White thinks that to the extent in which they fetter the Settlement Officer, 
the reut laws interfere with a full assessment. His views are similar to those of Mr. 
Crosthwaite, Mr. Patterson, and others whose opinions I have quoted. 

Mr. Hobart writes :—“ In enhancement cases I do not think that sufficient stress 
is laid on Clause 2, Section 17, of the Act. If a sort of standard were set up for occu¬ 
pancy-tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount of the produce, 
like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the current market value'), as in 
ray proposed scheme, and their rent, cOuld be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would 
be a plainer and simpler rule than that which obtains at present.” 

32. It will bo seen that, on the whole, the opinion seems to be that the rent law, 
though it does from its provisions throw difficulties in the way of adopting a fair 
standard for the valuation and enhancement of rents, is worked as fairly as can be; and 
that the Civil Courts are in no way to be charged with anything like obstructiveness. 
The Board’s views on this point are already before the Government of India, and will 
be found at page 88 seq. of iny Memorandum ou North-West Settlements. 1 need 
say nothing further here as to my own opinion, for the whole of my argument in 
that Note points to the inexpediency of leaving Courts of Law to adjudicate rents 
at time of settlement. The Rent and Revenue Code now about to the placed before the 
Council embody the views of most of the Collectors and Settlement Officers in these 
Provinces; and it is unnecessary in view of the action taken by the Local Government 
to dwell any more ou this part of the subject. 

33. The third question put to officers was this:— 

“ III.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for 
a-term of years, enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, 
is or may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment should be stated. The expe¬ 
diency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which is pros¬ 
pective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with especial reference 
to the circumstances of each district.” 

Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore), thinks “that Settlement Officers already go as far in 
this direction as is compatible with safety.” The revenue assessed by them 11 should 
lead to a levelling up ” to a standard based on rents paid in estates in which the ordi- 
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nary motives causing under-ronting are absent. “ I would allow him the widest lati¬ 
tude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board, being 
from their position able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates 
by comparison with those paid in districts with similar advantages. But it would, I 
think, be unsafe to assume, on purely theoretical grounds, a rise much beyond any rates 
actually paid.” 

Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad), while he would assume a prospective increase on the 
ground that rents have been hitherto for some reason inadequate and below the level 
of other similar tracts, would be very cautious in the case where rents, though pre¬ 
viously adequate, have failed to rise with the rise in prices. “ The estimate should be 
based rather upon known facts, such as the condition of the tenants, the extent of 
enhancement which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical 
grounds.” 

Buldeo Buksh cannot recommend any such measure, and makes some important 
remarks on the impolicy of entering on mere speculation, or of adopting any course 
unintelligible to the people, which I shall quote under the next and final question. 

Mr. Wigram (9-3) and Mr. E. Colvin (109) think that much must be left to the 
discretion of the Settlement Officer. Mr. Wilson (112) thinks any such scheme “ dan¬ 
gerous.” 

Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore) thinks the extent to which such an increase may be 
assumed “ is the full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration 
of tbo revised jummas, i. e., within a period of two, or, at the outside, three years from 
the commencement of the new assessments.” “ Any assumption of rise in rents 
beyond this, based even on the most plausible grounds, I look upon as dangerous, and 
to be guarded against.” 

Mr. Moons writos.:—“ Experience in all the recent settlements has shown that 
rents always do rise after the revision of assessment Tho extent of that rise must 
depend on the special circumstances of tho district. No general rule can be laid down.” 
“ The ‘ prevailing standard of rents ’ must form the basis of all rates for assessment.” 

Mr. Buck, “ for several reasons, -cannot think it would be safe to assume any en¬ 
hancement of the rent-rates above the existing standard.” His reasons are three,—1st, 
the enhancement of merely under-rented fields already causes sufficient increase on 
cultivation and proprietors; 2nd, the rent-law does not allow of it; 3rd, there is no 
certainty at present of what actually is the margin of profit left to cultivators, and that 
this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continual fall in prices. 

Mr. Itidsdale (182) thinks any such system would be “very dangerous.” Colonel 
Ternan agrees with him. 

Mr. White (17 2) is e( quite clear that there is no danger in giving Settlement 
Officers a discretional power on this point,” but doubts if it is possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for invariable observance; the “probable results of tho near 
future ” only must be looked to. 

Mr. Hobart (178) docs not “ tbink that any man can possibly foresee to what 
height prices will rise during the term of settlement. The system pursued at present 
appears to he the best that could possibly be adopted. 1 ’ 

34. There could have been but little doubt what the reply to such a question could 
be. Settlement Officers already go great lengths in this direction. Recently, in two cases, 
the Board have been compelled to call the attention of the Assessing Officer to what 
seemed the extravagance of his assumptions. The rents to be taken as standards must be 
standard rents. Present rent may in a great measure be below these, but the certainty that 
they admit of enhancement will justify the Settlement Officer in assuming that on revision 
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of the Government demand, enhancement will he made. But if these rent3 are casnal; 
if numerically, or by the circumstances in which they were fixed, they do not give a 
reliable index of the probable rise in rents hitherto untouched, they cannot, with any 
policy, be accepted as the basis of assessment. In point of fact, as has already been 
stated, present settlements fall at much more than 50 per cent, of actually existing 
assets. 

35. Some officers, Mr. Keene for instance, and Mr. Ricketts, would, if I under¬ 
stand them rightly, base rents on a kind of farmers’ valuation. They would try back to 
the system which failed under Regulation VII. of 1822. I should not have thought 
that this would have recommended itself to any officers who had read the record of pre¬ 
vious trials on this head in the Board’s Volume of Selections for 1872. It seems to me 
the wildest and the widest sea to venture over on which English Civil Officers could 
ever set sail. We shall see, when we come to Mr. Halsey’s paper, how he, Sir R. Mont¬ 
gomery, and Mr. Hume—the former and latter certainly claiming special interest 
in agricultural mattors—differ in their estimates of gross and net outturn. The project 
completely ignores, moreover, the custom of the country, the tenures, and the conditions 
restricting and regulating rent. You may fix what rent you like, but how are you 
going to get tenants of all classes to accept your valuation ? The scheme could 
succeed only if the land wero a tabula rasa: with Civil Officers as thick as leaves, 
and as expert as Mr. Mechi. 

36. The last question rofers to— 

“ IV.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust¬ 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, with effect of canals and other public works upon the assessment 
of the land revenue.” 

Mr. Crosthwaito writes:—“ As to leaving the assessments open to re-adjustment 
during the currency of the settlement, upon any ground whatever, I think that it 
would destroy tho confidence of the people entirely.” Mr. Moore (39) is quite opposed 
to tho re-adjustment of the demand during the currency of the settlement. Mr. 
Patterson says: —“ The essential point in the present system of long loasos is the 
confidence felt by the agricultural classes that, for a generation, their position is secure. 
The policy has been successful, and has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown 
degree of prosperity. I deprecate the imposition of any additional demand during the 
term of settlement on account of any cause which does not directly increase the pro¬ 
duce.” In the case only of canals would he allow of any interference ; and for these 
he would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended for adoption by 
tho present Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, in his 
Minute dated 10th May, 1861. “ The proposal was to fix a rate representing the 
additional profit accruing to the landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at 
stated intervals to the additional area brought under irrigation.” 

Mr. Carpenter cannot “ express his opinion too strongly against any such mea¬ 
sure.” Rents do not rise steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not take higher rents 
from his cultivators merely because prices have risen, but because after lapse of time 
he sees that they can pay more. “ By continually meddling with the assessment, we 
should only defeat our own end.” 

Buldeo Buksh, to whose remarks on this head I have in a previous paragraph drawn 
attention, writes:—“ The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the source of 
prosperity under tho British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and 
felt by the generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the 
latter harrassed them with annual tushkhm assessment made on insufficient or ficti- 
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Tempohart Settiemekm. tious grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive abwab cesses, and on the rea- 
Upeii Settlements. lisation thereof subj ected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whose hands neither 
their persons nor property were secure,—under the former, although this last evil is not 
quite extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free 
from the two former; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts (which, 
in truth, were longterms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessments, based on assumed speculative and prospective renl>rates 
be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very much 
reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increase of the Government demand, 
yet it cannot very likely fail to be at the expense of the contented feelings of the majority 
of the people, and may add to the evils complained of under the former Governments, 
the hardships of punctual and regular realisation of the dues, and of the penalty of for¬ 
feiture. 

u The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to com¬ 
plete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily comfort, 
and the moneyed resources of the people, that after its conclusion they are most in need 
of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of settlement, with 
moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer.” 

“ For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving the 
assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment during the term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precious metals, the crea¬ 
tion of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of communication. The 
loss occasioned by the former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may be needed. 

The case with irrigation canals is different; their construction costs a groat 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilising influence to the soil, 
and increasing its productive powers. A clause as to the re-adjustment of jumma, conse¬ 
quent on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may bo inserted in the settlement 
administration paper. In other cases, leaving temporary settlements open to enhance¬ 
ment of jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to be, is likely to deprive the 
people of the peace and tranquility of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of 
dread and suspicion, which, succeeding anxieties they have been suffering while the 
settlement was being made, must be very distressing. And after all in many cases it 
may be difficult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carefully 
as to avoid hardships, aud at the same time to assess a reasonable amount. 

u Besides the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary settle¬ 
ments, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of rental 
assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may be at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding para¬ 
graph, by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvements . 
of their estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term 
of settlement, very little (gener ally not more than a third of the term) will be spent 
in the development of the resources of the estates, and even during that they cannot 
but be indifferently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses 
generally incurred in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to 
Government.” 

Page 93, Mr. Wigram “ would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to 

enhancement, as tending to unsettle and disturb the minds of landholders.” u I would 
far prefer a short settlement for tenor fifteen years on the openly avowed reason that by' 
that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in working order, to one which would 
keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty.” 
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Mr. He'd would have no interference. “ Whatever the length of the period for 
which Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made according to pre¬ 
sent prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the period of settlement.” He 
discusses briefly the expediency of decennial settlements, and concludes that “ on the 
whole it would be best, I beliove, to let the present system of settlement stand as it 


Nuzeer Ahmud would “ adhere to thirty years for the present, because the country 
is progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, the more you would strengthen 
their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps after one or two renewals of assessment fifty 
years will be a fair time to let the people rest.” 

Mr. Webster thinks it “ unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed 
for a term of years, open to re-adjustment on any ground whatever.” The additional 
income would be “ dearly purchased at the expense of the feeling of general insecurity 
and irritation which such proceedings would certainly produce among the people.” 

Mr. E. Colvin thinks it “ inexpedient to leave the assessments open to re-adjust¬ 
ment pending the period of a temporary settlement.” t! It may be safely said that there 
is nothing which unsettles the mind of agricultural society so much as the progress of 
settlement operations.” 

Mr. Wilson agrees with him (112), and so does Mr. Currie (123). 

Mr. Moens “would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessment open to 
enhancement for any cause whatever duriug a period of temporary settlement. Any 
such reservation would at once, and with reason, destroy all feeling of security in the 
settlement, and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property.” “ It 
would be utterly impossible for the most expert land valuator to say by how much the 
rental of a particular village had improved from any one of these causes.” But he 
subsequently excepts from this statement the case of canals, and proceeds to advocate 
a scheme for assessing canal-irrigated laud at dry ratos. “ Government has the com¬ 
mand of the canal-water, and can demand any rate it pleases for its use.” He “ fails to 
perceive a siuglo objection to the plan.” Space does not allow here an analysis of his 
scheme, but the objection which seems to me vital is, that you would have two Settle¬ 
ment Departments: the Settlement Officer assessing land, not on its rental value, as 
he ordinarily does, but on a fictitiously reduced rate; and tho Canal Officer, who 
knows nothing of rent, attempting to reach the landlord’s profits by rates imposed by 
his own lights, and with no other limit probably than the capacity of landlords to pay_ 
The scheme is quite incompatible with a uniform Government rule of 50 per cent, of 
the net assets. 

Mr. Buck writes:—“Free permission to levy new demands by gradual increments 
would be a most useful measure. The suddenness of the increase is often oppressive, 
both to landlords and tenants. Mr. Maxwell, whom I have mentioned as an ex-proprie¬ 
tor of large estatos, has told me that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been 
felt by him as a great hardship, and that he could not create immediately a corres¬ 
ponding enhancement in the rent-roll without causing great distress to his cultivators.” 

He would allow no other form of interference except in the case of extension of 
canal-water. He recommends a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal villages, 
and proposes a system for the adjustment of the demand, which, in the face of the new 
Canal Bill, I need not stop to note. 

Mr. Ridsdale would have no interference for any cause whatever during the term 
of settlement. “ Above all things, the certainty and inviolability of the settlement 
engagements, fixing absolutely the demand on the land for a specified term of years, 
ought to be maintained at all costs.” 
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Mr. White similarly condemns interference on the ground of its effects on peoples’ 
minds, hut does not seem to object to an average rate for “ extraordinary ” canal 
revenue. 

37. The consensus of officers as to the impolicy of interfering during the term of 
settlement, except in the case of canal irrigation, is no more than was to be expected. 
Any one even superficially acquainted with the people must see liow such a step would 
stamp out, as Nuzeer Ahmud puts it, “ what confidence remains.” Similarly, the mea¬ 
sure of disconnecting the cesses from land revenue, however unanswerable on grounds of 
financial expediency, is, politically, in my opinion, a mistake. If it must be adopted, I 
think the cesses should be at any rate fixed for stated periods. The great host of petty 
owners draw no distinction between the different heads to which their payments are cre¬ 
dited, or the mode in which they are calculated. They see that Government reserves to 
itself the right of increasing, during the term of settlement, their payments; and, as Bul- 
deo Buksh says, the knowledge “ deprives tbo people of peace and tranquillity of mind, 
and is sure to keep them in a state of dread and suspense.” His Honor, in the letter to 
which the Board arc now about to reply,has pointed out the difference between the effects 
of works directly increasing the quantity , or indirectly adding to the value of the produce, 
and it may be added that unless rents rise appreciably on the opening of a new rail or 
market, there can be no sufficient ground, even on the argument of the Government of 
India, for keeping open the term of settlements. But the rise in rents is a slow and uncer¬ 
tain process, and would probably be further retarded by the knowledge among proprie¬ 
tors that as soon as it was accomplished or even begun, a Settlement Officer would be 
popped on to the estate to make fresh “ assumed rates,” and theorize, at their expense, 
as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the rents actually enforced or contemplated. In¬ 
crease of population is, in the sense used by the G overnment of India, one of the “ causos, 
independent of the action of the occupant of the land,” which increase the; value of the 
land. Few causes would raise the rental value of lands more than a rapid increase in 
population. Few at the same time would so much reduce the profits of cultivators. 
The argument of the Government of India would justify us, nevertheless, in stimulat¬ 
ing and justifying, during the currency of a settlement, under the competition of 
enhanced population, by a demand for increased revenue, the demand of the proprie¬ 
tor on his tenants for a rack-rent. This is carrying the position to an extreme, but 
I think it is a logical consequence of the views put forward in their despatch. 

38. The conclusion which I think may be justly drawn from the whole matter is 
that the time has not come when it would be fair or equitable, whether to the Government 
or the people, to introduce a permanent settlement; and that the question can, without 
injustice to the people (who really only want to havo a little peace and quiet), lie over till 
our recent re-settlements are approaching their term. The people do not insist on a 
permanent settlement: the moment for granting it would be unfortunate. The Provinces 
are in a transition state throughout: rentsare slowly adjusting them selves: the pressure 
of the revenue on landlords, owing to the difference in the inequality of rents at time of 
settlement, and their gradual future assimilation, will presently greatly vary. But the 
system of temporary settlement, with the aid of modifications now proposed in the rent- 
laws, is adequate as regards the treasury, and has given satisfaction to the people. Those 
settlements, however, should run for 30 years, as heretofore. If we are to have short¬ 
term settlements, and if these short-term settlements are to be open to enhancement on 
the plea of cesses, we may as well, so far as the people are concerned, declare our intontion 
to have no term at all. The Government in these Provinces may not be getting that 
exact share of the outturn of the land which, were we Thakurs or Moguls, we might claim, 
But if the English Government leaves to the people more of the public rental than did 
its predecessors, it offers them infinitely less means of earning a living. No Government 
in the world, which wishes to preserve its existence, will insist on extorting with one 
hand larger revenues, while with the other it closes the door to employment; yet de¬ 
siring, meanwhile, to enforce, and for the first time in the history of its subjects, to 
maintain, absolute peace and order. Wo must look at the matter by the light of 
1872, and not by the dim religious laws of Meuu. Moreover (though this is a cpnsidera-> 
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tion which does not seem to oppress some of us), we are pledged. We have created 
property; we have respected tenures; we have, in a word, abandoned the right to push 
the proprietor aside, and to tottle up for him, by his threshing floor, the value and the 
yield of his acres. If our ignorance did not shrink from such a labour, our good faith 
might suggest the impolicy of it. Another reflection which must occur to us all is, 
that it is rather late in the day to bo talking about the system of the North-West Set¬ 
tlements. We have nearly resettled the Province, and, except as a matter of ingenious 
speculation, I do not think we need at this eleventh hour consider whether we had 
not better undo all our work. If fifteen or sixteen years ago these matters had been 
proposed to us, the time might have seemed appropriate and expedient. But to agitate 
them now can servo little or no practical use, and only keep the people uneasy and the 
palm of Government for larger revenues itchy. The views of those who press for re¬ 
consideration seem to me to rest wholly on fiscal considerations, which are a part 
only, and not the largest part, of considerations of public policy. “ Can you or can you 
not, in view of the economical revolution, squeeze more? ” To which the true answer 
seems to me to be that, in view of the economical revolution, we certainly can; but that 
in view of the security of the country, the salua reipublicce, which is the auprema lex, wo 
cannot; and, I should like to add, we will not. 

A. COLVIN. 

December 31st, 1872. 


% 
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APPENDIX ON MR. HALSEY’S MEMORANDUM. 

1. I said, in my Note that as Mr. Halsey had not categorically answered the 
Board’s questions, it would be more convenient to reserve comments on his paper till 
the general question had been dealt with. Accordingly I now add some remarks. 

2. It must be borne in mind that Mr. Halsey writes of the Cawnpore District 
only. He specially notices this when entering on the question of cultivators’ profits 
and of prices, where he says:—■“ I will now proceed to discuss the questions raised by 
the Board, but, in doing so, I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they 
stand, for reasons which will become obvious as we proceed , and premising that in all which 
follows I am referring only to the District of Cawnpore, I shall begin, &c., &c.” The cir¬ 
cumstances of Cawnpore are peculiar. From A. D. 1778, as we read in the opening lines 
of Montgomery's Statistical Report, “ a considerable body of troops has always been 
cantoned there, and for many years it was the principal military station in India.” 
Now it is far less important as a military station. It was, moreover, the principal scene 
of those wholesale transfers of landed property' for arrears of land revenue which 
occurred in the early years of our rule, and which led to the appointment of a Special 
Commission under Regulation I. of 1821. Both under Native Government and for 
many years under our own, we learn from the report referred to that it was very 
grievously over-assessed. In the Oudh days “ the revenues of the country were 
anticipated; the tenures by which the arnils and farmers held their possessions were 
most precarious, and the misery of the lower classes, excluded from all protection, was 
excessive.” When* we took over the district in 1802, “ the first step was a false 
one—we raised the revenue.” And when at length, after a succession of revisions, the 
revenue was about to be re-adjusted and the people to find relief, there came the famine 
of 1838. Great transfers had, meanwhile, taken place, and the district was in a depressed 
state. Cawmpore must not be taken, any more than the other extreme we have 
recently seen quoted, Boolundshnkur, as u an examplo of what is very generally 
going on.” 

3. Mr. Halsey seeks to establish the following main positions:— 

1st. —That on an average the margin left for the cultivators’ subsistence is 
less than the value of the labour he has expended on his land. 

2nd, —That there has been no rise in prices, quoad the principal staples of 
the district, during the past fifty years. 

3rd. —That therefore there is no ground for assuming any considerable pros¬ 
pective rise in rents. 

4th. —That in view of the selling prices of land, the rental profits now left to 
the proprietors are small. 

5th. —That there being no prospect of a rise in rents, and little profit from the 
land, the present demand should be lowered, and then made permanent. 

4. On the first point there has been some misapprehension. Mr. Halsey has 
been understood to say that cultivation is carried on at a loss. He does not say this, 
but expressly guards himself, by writing, in reference to his statement of outturn and 
cost :—“ Supposing this statement then stands the test of criticism, it will be mani¬ 
fest that if the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, he could not cultivate 
at a profit.” 

5. To say of a peasant cultivator that “ if he had to pay for the labour of himself 
and his family, he could not cultivate at a profit ” is a truism, and a position which no 
one would for a moment deny. If a man, whose sole business in life it is to cultivate, 
pays another man to do his business: in other words, if a man carries on his work 
under conditions in which it never is carried on, he certainly cannot expect a profit. 
This, however, is the condition under which Mr, Halsey calculates the profits of his 
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cultivator. Again, if Mr. Halsey debits the head of the family with wages paid to its 
members for assistance in cultivation, he should correspondingly credit the members 
of the family with tire wages received from its head. The margin left for the family’s 
subsistence, in other words, cannot be less than the sum received by the family. 


6. The cost of cultivation Mr. Halsey divides into— 


Seed, 

Ploughing, sowing, and manure. 
Weeding. 

Watering. 


Bird-scaring. 

Reaping. 

Thrashing and clearing. 
Rent. 


Excepting seed and rent, the whole of these expenses are supposed by the statement 
to be performed by hired labour, and paid for in cash. Rent in the case of wheat is put 
at Rs. 8 per acre, and seed at Rs. 2, in all Rs. 10, out of a total cost of Rs. 44-11-0, 
leaving Rs. 34-11-0 as the portion of the expenses borne by hired labour and paid for by 
our peasant cultivator. The value of the produce is put at Rs. 37. Actually, and as a 
matter of fact, the balance on an acre, after deducting money payments, will by this 
calculation be Rs. 37 minus 10-0, or Rs. 27 per acre. Mr. Halsey works it out at 
Rs. 7-11-0 loss. 


7, If the object of bis figures is to establish the position —“ that on an average 
the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the value of the labour he has 
expended on his land ”—be should have credited to the subsistence fund of the family 
the value of labour which he has debited against its bead. But if Mr. Halsey wants 
to show that, as a matter of fact, rents cannot be raised higher, what be should have 
given was an estimate of the bond fide costs of cultivation on the average area of a 
peasant cidtivator, showing the average produce and the margin which remained 
for subsistence after deduction of all cost of cultivation, tho averago of the family, 
aud an estimate of tho cost of subsistence. As it stands, the calculation is beside 
the question, while the extreme difference between his calculations, and the other 
two quoted, throw a oommon doubt on the accuracy—eveu for such purposes as they 
may be meant to servo—of all 'three. As Mr. Ricketts has pointed out in his letter, 
Mr. Halsey, in his three calculations in this one letter, gives three different estimates 
of outturn. 

8. The second position is that there has been no rise in prices, quoad the princi¬ 
pal staples of the district, during the last fifty years. 

Before saying anything about tho prices given in Statement B., it may be pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, the figures show that prices have risen, and in some cases 
very considerably. Tho rise is as follows, ranged in the first and last periods given in 
tho statement:— 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

' 

Gram. 

DaI,Urhur. 

: 

1 

Jowar, 

Bajra. 


Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

! 

Md. S. C. 






1841-50. 

1823-1880, average price, 

0 24 6 

0 36 6 

0 33 4 

0 30 4 

15 9 

13 8 

1861-1871, do. do., 

o 22 13 

O 30 12 

0 25 14 

0 31 2 

O 27 5 

0 24 2 

Amount of rise per rupee, ... 

0 1 8 

0 5 10 

0 7 6 

Nil. 

O IS 4 

0 19 6 

Percentage, ... 

6- 

15- 

22- 

Nil. 

40- 

44- 


How, in the face of these figures, Mr. Halsey can commit himself to the statement 
that “ there has been no rise in prices, quoad the principal staples of the district, during 
r the past fifty years,” I cannot conceive. For two of these staples he only gives figures 
for thirty years. But comparing the extremes of the period given, there is shown 
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in every case but one a rise, and in the case of the three staples forming the chief food 
of the cultivating in common with the rest of the lower classes, a very extraordinary rise. 
He says,— “ This list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices but it seems to me to show results in the case of four staples 
identical with those of other inquiries, vis., that the rise in prices has been very great. 
The ordinary method adopted by Settlement Officers is to compare the first with the 
last ten years of the recent Settlement. Contrasting similarly with Mr. Halsey’s last 
period the corresponding initial period, the identity of Mr. Halsey’s figures with those 
of other officers is infinitely more striking 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Dal, Ilihur. 

Jowar, 

Bajra. 


Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

Md. S. C. 

1841-SI, 

O 29 1 

1 1 7 

0 34 8 

1 0 7 

1 5 9 

13 8 

1861-71, 

O 22 13 

0 SO 12 

0 25 14 

O 31 2 

O 27 6 

O 24 1 


9. Mr. Halsey, it is true, speaking from his own experience and from “general 
report,” says that the harvests in the first decades (vis. 1840-50 and 1850-60) were above 
rather than below the average; but that would only show, even if general rumour did 
not also say that during the last ten years harvests had been below the average, that the 
bond, fide rise during the last thirty years has not been so great as it seems. It does not 
touch the question of the rise during the last fifty years, or the comparison of the term of 
1823-30 with that of 1861-71. 

10. As to tho table of prices, neither Sir R. Montgomery nor Mr. Halsey say 
what the weight of their seer is, I suppose it is the same. But a study of the tablo 
shows that the reason of the comparatively small rise in prices in some staples is not 
that the present prices are at all lower than in other districts, but that in 1823-30 
prices were exceptionally high. And two points mnst be noted here. 

11. In the first place, the prices are apparently those of the Cawnpore City. And 
as we have already seen, for many years after the introduction of our rule, Cawnpore 
was one of the largest military cantonments in India. This explains the disparity in the 
comparative prices of wheat and the inferior staples ; and, if the tables are accurate, 
accounts in a measure for the high prices of wheat which ruled from 1823 to 1830. 

I have drawn up a comparative table from Mr. Buck’s diagram, showing the 
prices ruling in Cawnpore and the neighbouring district of Futtehgurh from 1823 to 
1870. The seer of Mr. Buck’s statement has been reduced to the Government seer. A 
glance at the comparative figures of the first and last few years will] show that the 
high prices of the Cawnpore City found no parallel in Futtehgurh. 

12. But in the next place, and this is far the most important of the two, it will 
be seen from Mr. Halsey’s table that prices rose suddenly in 1826-1827. Mr. Halsey 
makes no mention of the fact, but a reference to Mr, Girdlestone’s Famine Report 
(pages 33 seq.) will show that 1825-26 and 1826-27 were years of excessivo drought 
and distress over all the districts above Cawnpore. Mr. Halsey has included in the first 
eight years, which he compares with the years 1861-1871, two years of high prices 
plainly traceable to that drought, entering in the eleven years of his last average 
only 1861, a single year of exceptional prices, which scarcely affects the average of 
those eleven years. He should have struck out 1826 and 1827 from the first eight years, 
and 1861 from the last eleven, to get at the normal price of wheat, which would then 
have stood as follows :— 

1823-30 (omitting 1826-1827), ... 7.. ... *= 27-1 

1862-71, ... ... .= 22- 11 

Increase per cent., ... ... = 17 

13. I <nve figures to show for the first and last decade the number of times 
wheat rose or fell above 27 seers, which, deducting 1837, 1838, 1860 and 1861, as 
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famine years, may be taken as the medium, the price having fallen between 1823 
and 1871 an equal number of times above and below 27 seers. The result is as 
follows:— 

Higher, Lower. 

1823-1832, ... ... ... ... 4 6 

1862-1871, ... ... ... ... 2 8 

14. Compare this with the results of a similar analysis made by Mr. Buck at 
page 144 ; add that the period from 1823 to 1832 includes two years of extraordinary 
drought, that comparison with the intervening decades would be very much more 
against his assertion, and wo can then appreciate the value of the deductions which 
Mr. Halsey draws from the figures before us. 

15. The conclusion I come to is, that Mr. Halsey has misread his figures, and has 
wholly lost sight of the two causes which raised the price of wheat in the Cawnpore 
City in the first period marked off by him. 

16. There is no need for discussing the third position until we can receive some 
more satisfactory explanation as to the first two. If the cultivator is rack-rented, and 
if prices have not risen, and (which is more important) will not rise, we need not 
expect larger rents. But the evidence furnished us on either is as yet quite incon¬ 
clusive : and, so far as it goes, points decidedly the other way. 

17. The fourth proposition is, that in view of the selling prices of land the rental 
profits left to the proprietors are small. This applies only to the Cawnpore District. 
The figures bear out the statement; but we also learn that selling prices are rising, 
and if wo are to take selling prices as a gauge of rental profits, the rental profits are 
rising too. 

The totals of the three decades are these• 


Private Sales. 



Area. 

Jumma, 

Prices, 

Rate per acre. 

No. of years 



Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. a. p. 


1840-1850, ... 

1,72,366 

1,79,59* 

5,89,781 

3 6 8 

3-28 

1850-1860, 

93,141 

1,80,006 

7,05,582 

7 9 2 

6-42 

1860-1870, 

1,45,672 

2,20,169 

13,98,959 

9 9 7 

635 

Total, 1840-1870, ... 

4,11,179 

5,29,769 

28,11,122 

6 13 4 

6‘30 


Sales under decrees of Court. 


1840-1850, 

67,931 

78,616 

2,56,828 

1 4 6 11 

326 

1850-1860, 

56,622 

47,916 

1,98,387 

5 6 8 

4-14 

1860-1870, 

47,201 

65,888 

3,33,496 

7 l 0 

506 

Total, 1840-1870 ... 

1,41,754 

1,92,420 

7,88,711 

6 9 0 

3-96 


18. The value of land, it will be seen, has steadily risen, though it is less than 
in many other districts. No one acquainted with these Provinces would, of course, sup¬ 
pose that Cawnpore is other than highly assessed. Nevertheless, not only the value per 
acre, as Mr. Halsey Bays, but the number of years’ purchase, has steadily increased. 
Mr. Halsey thinks that the prices at sales give the best index. They ought not to. 
Land is often sold below its value at sales. Men very frequently will not bid against a 
decree-holder. The extent of prior obligations on the land is not always certain. The 
returns shown in Settlement Officers rent-rate reports generally (I may almost say 
invariably) show a higher price at private sales. 

19. If rents have not risen, what has made the value of the land rise? Mr. 
Halsey answers, forgetting for a moment his own Table B. and all the restof it;—The 
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increased value of produce.” No doubt; but it is not the reply one would have ex¬ 
pected him to give. He goes on to say he is “ perfectly satisfied it is not owing to any 
rise in rents.” But so many figures and facts have “ perfectly satisfied ” Mr. Halsey 
in the course of this memorandum that one can scarcely accept his assurance of satis¬ 
faction on this head. There is nothing else especially requiring notice, I think. 
Whatevor the merits of Mr. Halsey’s views, they require stronger proof ; and I do 
not see that his paper helps us much to a conclusion. 

A. C. 


Statement showing the pr ices of certain Food Grains (in Government seers) behoecn the years 
1823-1870, in the Districts of Furruckabad and Cawnpore . 



Mds. S. C.|Mds. S. C.lMds. S. C.jMds. S. C.lMds. S. C.lMds. S. C.l 


0 28 e 

0 35 7 
0 35 6J 
0 19 9 
0 26 7 
1 10 151 
1 15 1 
!■ 0 2 


0 37 8 

1 13 8 
1 12 8 
1 20 0 
2 0 0 
1 20 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 o 

1 15 0 
1 7 8 
0 35 8 

0 35 0 

1 11 0 
0 25 0 

0 28 0 
0 39 0 

1 5 0 

0 38 0 

0 25 8 
0 24 0 

0 31 0 

0 32 8 
0 20 0 
0 27 0 


0 39 S 
19 0 
1 16 0 
0 28 0 
0 23 1 2 

1 30 0 

2 4 0 
1 9 0 


0 

89 

8 

1 

17 

C 

0 

34 

10 

1 

4 

12 

0 

39 

10 

1 

26 

8 

0 

32 

3 

1 

4 

12 

0 

211 

Hi 

1 

2 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

16 

12 

0 

29 

0 

1 

11 

12 

0 

33 

0 

0 

29 

6 

0 

30 

0 

0 

38 

8 

0 

31 

0 

0 

36 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

16 

0 


0 28 5 
1 21 9 

1 2 0 
0 38 2 

0 36 6 

0 37 12 
0 26 9 

0 24 13 
1 6 3 

1 9 0 

0 28 0 
0 29 6 

0 29 6 

0 32 3 
0 30 12 
0 26 9 
0 28 0 


(a)0 0 0 
(alO 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
(a) 0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 

fn)0 0 0 

(a) 0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
(a) 0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
(a) 0 0 0 
(a')0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
(a) 0 0 0 

(a)0 0 0 

(a)0 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
fn)0 0 0 
(o,10 0 0 
(a)0 0 0 
15 0 
1 4 0 

1 3 8 

1 5 8 
1 10 0 

2 5 0 

2 2 8 
1 SB 0 
1 16 8 
0 37 0 
1 7 8 

0 35 0 

0 22 8 
0 37 8 
0 34 0 
0 23 8 
0 35 0 
0 34 0 
0 31 8 

0 30 0 
0 29 8 
0 27 4 
0 22 8 
0 16 8 
0 23 8 


19 
6 
0 
8 
12 
3 
0 

3 (a)f»o entries m 
9 the table, 
o 
0 
0 
o 
6 
0 


(4)No entry in¬ 
dicated in the 

diagram. 



































APPENDIX A. 


No. 276, dated 26th May, 1871. 

From 

E. 0. BAYLEY, Esq., C.S.I., 

Secretary to the Government of India , Home Department , 

To 

The SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT, 

North- Western Provinces. 

to your letters noted in the margin, regarding the 
settlements of the District of Boolundshuhur and 
of Pergunnah Baghput, in the District of Meerut. 
The Governor-General in Council regrets that it 
has been impossible to dispose of these casos at 
an earlier date. They involve questions of much difficulty and of the highest import¬ 
ance. They re-open, among other matters, the whole question of the permanent settle¬ 
ment in the North-Western Provinces, and they bring under consideration some of the 
essential principles on which the assessment of the land revenue in Northern India is 
conducted. 

2. It appears that the revision of settlement in the District of Boolundshuhur 
was commenced in 1858, on the assumption that it was to be made, in the ordinary 
way, for a term of years, and it was carried on continuously until 1864. In that year, 
in consequence of the discussions regarding the proposed introduction of a permanent 
settlement into the North-Western Provinces, a revision of previous operations was 
ordered, and in 1868 a further revision was commenced, in order to bring the settle¬ 
ment into conformity with the orders contained in the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
of the 23rd March, 1867, 

Not long afterwards the Lieutenant-Governor found reason to doubt whether 
the assessment proposed for the district was not altogether insufficient in amount, and 
he ordered Mr. Daniell, the Collector, to make a general inquiry into the subject. 

The result is shown in these papers. Mr. Daniell believes that two-thirds of the 
estates in the district are assessed far below the recognized rate under which the 
Government is entitled to 50 per cent, of the net assets. The Government demand 
under the old settlement was £105,683; under the new settlement it is £123,353. 

Mr. Daniell is of opinion that, if the 50 per cent, rule were now applied, the 
Government demand would be £141,353; in other words, that the State is losing 
£18,000 a year, and is taking only about 35 per cent, of the net assets instead of the 
50 per cent, to which it is entitled. These conclusions are, in all essential respects, 
adopted by the Board of Revenue and by the Lieutenant-Governor, “ It may. be 
assumed,” Sir W. Muir writes in his minute, dated 14th December, 1869, paragraph 
16, “that if a settlement were now to be made in reference to present rentals, and the 
evidence now available as to assets, there would, in all probability, be an increase of 
about a lakh and three-quarters of rupees, more or less, i, e., about 14 per cent, on the 
revised jumma.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor is, nevertheless, of opinion that the settlement should 
be confirmed. He states that he sees no reason to doubt that “ the assessments were 
framed adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at the time when 
they were determined,” and that the disproportion between the present assets and the 
Government demand is mainly due to the great and sudden rise in rents which has 
taken place since the assessment was fixed. 

1 s 


I am directed to reply 

No. 280, dated 20th February, 1869. 

„ 1232, „ 8th June, 1869. 

„ 63A., „ 12th January, 1870, 

„ 113B., „ 23rd March, 1870. 

„ 1670A. „ 10th December, 1870. 
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3. With regard to the causes which have led to this rise in rents, Mr. Daniell 
says that it “ is not attributable to the increase of cultivation or irrigation; but, 
apart from any visible improvement, assets have increased to a great and certain 
extent" (report, paragraph 50). “ The fact remains that at the time of settlement 

the rent-rolls were ascertained and believed to be 24‘6 lakhs, and five years later they 
are estimated to be 28'2 lakhs ” (paragraph 59). “The increase in income is not the 
result of local improvement. * * There is nothing whatever to show in any part 

of the district that any expenditure has been made to any appreciable extent either by 
landlords or tenants” (paragraph 73). “ The determination of the Government 
demand is the one chief cause of rise, especially in villages which are free from any 
number of right-of-occupancy tenants, who may have hitherto been accustomed to 
hold at rather low rates. The fact of the Government demand having been fixed 
undoubtedly brought the land almost at once to its proper value. In other eases the 
value of the land has, I think, risen from the increased value of produce, and, in 
special circumstances, from the increased prosperity of any class of cultivators” 
(paragraph 76). Another cause is pointed out by the Lieutenant-Govornor in para¬ 
graphs 18 and 19 of his Minute, dated 14th December, 1869. He says:—“ It must not be 
lost sight of that the general prevalence of rents in kind, at customary shares by divi¬ 
sion or valuation, has had a tendency to stereotype rates, and to prevent the rise of 
money rents; and this was no doubt a potent cause of long depression of the rates of 
rent wliioh prevailed in this district, notwithstanding its populousness, prosperity, and 
situation in the high lines of commerce. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. Currie, 

the conversion of rents in kind into money rents,*' 

* The original says—“ conversion of , . . , , . „ 

money rents into rents in kind,”—but this an operation largely carried out by that officer, 

•»!**% in 

retted accordingly. tracts where no money standard existed. Tho 

operation was generally managed by consent of parties, and the cultivator had to be 
conciliated as well as the proprietors. The standard assumed was probably even "at the 
time low; and, with tho increasing tendency of rent to rise, it is not to be wondered 
that proprietors have since been able to raise the rents settled by Mr. Currie.” 

4. This increase of rents having taken place since the assessment was fixed, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers that tho Government is bound to accept and 
ratify the settlement for tho remainder of the term of 30 years for which it was 
originally made. This term expires in 1888-89, or in about eighteen years from the 
present time. 

5. The question at issue is not, however, confined to tho expediency of confirm¬ 
ing this settlement for a term of years. The greater part of the Boolnndshuhur 
District is declared to fulfil the conditions which, under the last orders of the Secre¬ 
tary of State, would authorize a permanent settlement to be made. 

The Lieutenant-Governor naturally shrinks from the conclusion that the assess¬ 
ment which has been proposed in this district could properly be declared to be perma¬ 
nent, believing, as be does, the fact to bo established that the total rental has increased 
during the last five years, since the assessment was made, by about 28 per cent., and 
that the increase is still rapidly going on. Under these circumstances, in presence 
of tho obvious truth that a permanent settlement would involve an enormous sacrifice 
of future revenue, the Lieutenant-Governor comes to the conclusion that “ the lesson 
may fairly be learned from the history of this settlement, that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 
The whole question of permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces is thus 
necessarily re-opened. In regard to that question generally, the views of the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council will be stated further on. In regard to the question, as it 
affects Boolundshuhur in particular, it is sufficient for the present to say that His 
Excellency in Council fully concurs in the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusions that the 
assessments which have been made in that district cannot be made permanent, and 
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that they cannot in any way form the basis of a permanent settlement. The practical 
question now is, whether the settlement is to be confirmed, as the Lieutenant-Governor 
has recommended, for the remainder of the term of 30 years, which will expire in 
1888-89. 


6. Much as the Governor-General in Council regrets the Borious sacrifice of 
revenue which such a course involves, he cannot avoid the conclusion that the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor’s proposal ought to be adopted. His Honor has satisfied himself not 
only by written reports, but by his own personal enquiries in the Boolundshuhur 
District, that there “ seems no reason to doubt that the assessments were framed 
adequately, under tho recognized principles of settlement, at the timo when they were 
determined, aud provisional arrangements entered into with the proprietors. Tho 
disproportion (ho says) of the present assets is due, as set forth in my former minute, 
to the great aud sudden rise in rents. Therefore, under the principles there explained, 
I am of opinion that the Government is bound to accept and ratify the settlement.” 


Assuming the accuracy of thefacts stated in the papers now bofore the Government, 
His Excellency in Council can como to no other conclusion. That the amount of' tho 
revenue is so small is a consequence of the'system of settlement followed generally in 
the North-Western Provinces; it is not tho result of specially faulty proceedings in 
this particular district. Owing to tho rise in rents, the incroase in the prices of 
agricultural produce, the extension of irrigation, the construction of railways, and 
other similar causes, the country is now in a transition state; and if a new settlement 
were now to be made, and we were to fix tho assessment at a sum fully equal to half 
the existing rental, we should probably, as Hi3 Honor observes, find “ in a few years 
that what has occurred would be again repeated.” 

Nor can the other reasons assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for confirming 
this settlement be overlooked, for they are of very serious importance. Settlement 
proceedings have, he says, “ been now in operation, more or less, for ton years in this 
district. The uncertainty consequent on this state of things cannot but have kept 
people’s minds in a most unsettled state, and prevented their dovoting themselves, in 
the certainty of reaping the results, to the improvement of their lands by tho investment 
of labour and capital. Any revision of settlement which would prolong this harassing 
condition is much to be deprecatod. It is most desirable that this long period of 
excitement and doubt should be brought to a close, and energy and application of 
capital and labour again fostered by the confirmation of the settlement.” 

Whether the conditions under which settlements are now being made for a term 
of thirty years in.the North-Western Provinces^give sufficient socurity for maintain¬ 
ing tho just rights of the State, and for preventing the sacrifice of any portion of that 
share of the rental of the land which the State is entitled to receive, is a general ques¬ 
tion of a very serious character. It can hardly, be denied that such instances as the 
present throw gravo donbt upon the sufficiency of the oxisting system. It is dear that 
in Boolundshuhur the State is obtaining only about 35 per cent, of the rental of the 
land, instead of 50 per cent., which is now considered its equitable share, or instead of 66 
per cent, which was the share taken by the Government when the former settlements 
for thirty years were made. As regards this particular district, I am to state that, 
while the Governor-General in Council accepts tbo Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion 
that the confirmation of the settlement is necessary, he does so with extreme reluctance, 
and only because he feels that the loss of revenue is, in this case, a leas' serious evil, 
than that which would follow from the long delay which would attend any attempt 
to revise the principles on which the settlement has 1 been made. It cannot be forgotten 
that sacrifices of the just rights of the State, such as those which have occurred in the 
present instance, not only confer no real benefit upon the country, but lead inevitably 
to the imposition of burdens, which, under a better system, would be unnecessary, upon 
other classes of the community. 
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8. It is desirable to notice here that the papers referring to the settlement of the 
Moozuffernuggur District, which have been received from the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, exhibit still more unsatisfactory results, although of a somewhat 
different character. It appears that the settlement of Mozuffernuggur was commenced 
in 1860, and that operations have been going on ever since. A special enquiry, 
undertaken in 6 pergunnahs, with the object of testing the results of the settlement, 
has satisfied the Lieutenant-Governor that the Government demand, which had been 
fixed at £33,000, ought to have been at least £48,000, so that there is a loss of revenue, 
in this portion of the district, of £15,000 a year, and the Government Bhare of the 
assets is only about 32 per cent. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has refused to confirm this settlement (Resolution, 
Government, North-Western Provinces, dated 25th March, 1870), on the ground that 
the assessment was originally inadequate, and never represented anything like the 
share of the assets of the land, which the Government, under the existing rules of 
settlement, was entitled to receive. 

9, In a ccedin g to the LieutenantrGovernor’s proposition that the settlement of 
Boolundskuhur should be confirmed, the Governor-General in Council is of opinion 
that an important reservation is necessary. 

It appears from Mr. Daniell’s report that when the assessments were made in this 
district, the old system was still in force under which separate engagements wore taken 
on account of the cesses for roads and other local purposes. Although these cesses were 
payable with the Government demand, and recoverable as arrears of land revenue, they 
were specified separately. This system was changed, under orders issued with the sanction 
of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, by the Board of Revenue on the 
13th June, 1866. It was then declared that “ the extra cesses for road, school, and 
dak fund, and for the payment of chowkeedars, which have hitherto been demanded, 
will cease to form the subject of separate engagements, and, so far as the landholders 
are concerned, their liabilities will be limited to the consolidated demand, which will 
be rated at 55 per cent, of the net assets of thoir estates. The Government demand 
from the land will hereafter he fixed at 55 per cent, of the average net assets, and 
engagements will be taken for this amount only.” Of this 55 per cent., 50 per cent, 
represents the Government revenue, and the remaining 5 per cent, is distributed 
among local cesses as follows ; 
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10. It appears from several paragraphs in Mr. Darnell’s report* and from tho 

last paragraph of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute, 
* Paragraphs 8, 65, 7i, 72, and ioo. ^yiareh, 1870, that the Lieutenant-Governor 

proposes to introduce into the Boolundshuhur District this system of including all cesses 
with the Government revenue, and of taking a single engagement for tho whole amount 
at the rate of 55 per cent, of the rontal. This involves an addition to the total former 
demand of Rs 3-14 per cent, on the rental, the so-called municipal cess for village 
Police not having been imposed in this distriot when the revenue assessments were 
originally made. He proposes, further, to add a stipulation, in confirming the settle¬ 
ment, to the effect that tho road cess of one per cent, will be subject to be doubled.. 
The Governor-General in Council regrets that he is unable to approve these proposals. 
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11. The views of the Governor-General in Council in regard to the nature of 
the eess imposed for local purposes were stated as follows in the Circular of the Home 
Department, dated 21st February, 1870:— 

Para. 6.—There has been at various times considerable misunderstanding regarding the true character 
of the road cess, and of the other cesses which are levied forlocal purposes in Northern India. In conse¬ 
quence of the fact that it has been found convenient to collect them with the instalments of the land 
revenue, and that the rate at which they are to be levied has usually been fixed when the settlement of the 
land revenue is made, they bave.notunfrequently been.looked upon as constituting virtually a portion of 
the land revenue set aside for local ourposes. But it has been distinctly declared by the Government of 
India on more than one occasion that they sr nothing of the kind. While the land revenue represents 
that portion of the rental of the land which the State, as the principal and acknowledged proprietor of the 
land, is entitled to receive, the district road cess and the other cesses are taxes imposed on the agrieultural 
classes for certain local purposes from which those classes directly benefit- There is no necessary connec¬ 
tion between these cesses and the settlement of the laud revenue ; and the circumstance that their amount 
has usually been fixed as a percentage on the land revenue is due merely to the fact that the land revenue 
is assumed to represent a certain definite proportion of the gross rental of the land. In the North-Western 
and other Provinces, where, under existing rules, the State receives one-half of the gross rental, it Ib 
convenient, when we desire to impose a tax upon the annual value of the land, to say that it shall be levied 
as a percentage on the land revenue, 

12. The Secretary of State, in his Despatch, dated the 12th May, 1870, on the 
subject of local cesses in Bengal, has expressed views in exact accordance with those 
of the Government of India; and his remarks are so important, and they appear to 
His Excellency in Council so completely to dispose of the question now at issue, that 
it is desirable to quote them here. 

Para. 12.—“ It has been contended that the rates levied in other Provinces of India are essentially 
distinct in principle from the rates which it is proposed, to levy in Bengal. The argument appears to be 
that, in other Provinces of India, the local rates are simply so much addition to the ordinary land revenue— 
an addition which is there legitimate, because the Government had not, in those Provinces, debarred 
itself by positive engagements from increasing the land assessments. This appears to be only another 
form of stating tho argument already dealt with, which is founded on the terms of the permanent settle¬ 
ment. But the distinction thus drawn between the character of such rates, when levied in Bengal, and 
the character of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction which I concur with your Excellency- 
in considering to be unsound. Whatever character may be assigned to these rates as a matter of mere 
verbal definition, they were unquestionably intended by the Government, in all the Provinces in which the 
have been raised to be in addition to the land revenue, and not a part of it. This separation was expressly 
defined and marked in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay before any special legislation had been 
passed upon the matter. In the resolution of that Government, dated 9th March, 1860, the Superintendents 
of Survey were directed, ‘ after fixing the assessment of a district,’ to add the rate, 1 over, after, and above 
the amount whioh, on other considerations, they may deem appropriate.’ Although incorporated with they 
land revenue in respect to the mode of levy, as being the most convenient, it is again in the same sentence 
explained to be ' calculated over and above the ordinary assessmentand Sir Charles Wood, in his despatoh 
of 25th May, 186), in which he dealt with the proposal, speaks of it aB a proposal for the imposition of a 
school rate and road cess in addition to the revised rates of land assessment which have been, and still are, 
in course of introduction.’ ” 

18. Her Majesty’s Government are, therefore, of opinion that it cannot bo said with justice that to 
impose rates in Bengal would be to impose a special tax on that Province which is not imposed on other 
parts of India. 


14. It is true that, in making some of the more recent land settlements in various Provinces of India, 
the Government has given notice that, in fixing the assessment of land revenue for 20 or 30 years, it retained 
the power of imposing some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 1866,* a notice 

to this effect has been made permanent by law. But this notice, 
♦Act I. of 1866, Section XXIX,, Clause l. B0 f ar f ronl indicating that such rates are to be considered as 
part of. the land revenue, is, on the contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be considered separate. 
The notice was issued, because the Government was warned by the misunderstanding which had arisen in 
Bengal, and because it knew that precisely the same misunderstanding might arise under any settlement— 
the misunderstanding, namely, that during the term lor which such settlement might be made the Govern¬ 
ment absolutely surrendered all power Of additional taxation upon the land. But, although) under these 
circumstances, it was expedient to prevent such misunderstanding in future by a warning explanation to all 
with whom new settlements might be made, Her Majesty’s Government do not admit that, where no such 
notice has been given, no rates can be levied in addition to the assessment. This, indeed, would involve 
a result in direct antagonism with the principle laid down in this Despatch, and sanctioned In the case of the 
income tax. That principle is, that any extra taxation or rating levied from the agricultural classes over 
and above the land revenue must be imposed as equally as possible upon all holders of property accessible 
to the impost. But if those holders of landed property are to be free from the tax to whom notice was not 
given at the time of settlement, the rates cannot be imposed equally, but, on the contrary, there must be an 
extensive system of exemptions. And those exemptions must especially include the holders of inams of 

2 S 
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alienated villages and all permanent tenures either rent-free or at small fixed quit-rents. The guarantee 
under which these persons hold their lands,.free from any increase of the land assessment,, is a guarantee 
quite as binding as the promise given to any holder in Bengal. But the practical injustice of exempting 
inamdars, or the owners of alienated villages, is as apparcht as the departure it involves from the principle 
of making rates equal and general in their incidence. It muBt always he remembered, ih matters of taxation, 
that when a given work is to be done, ahd a glveh amount of expenditure is required to do it, the exemp¬ 
tion of any class is simply an aggtavstion of the burden on all other classes who are not exempt. And in this 
case those would be the exempted classes who have been otherwise most favoured by the State, and those 
would be the classes bearing an aggravated burden who already contribute moBt to the public expenditure. 
Moreover, the holders of property thus exempted would derive equal, or, Indeed, greater benefit from the 
rates than the holders of property Who alone would be called upon to pay them. On these grounds, Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government feel that, in rejecting any claim to exemption from ratea on the part of those who did not 
expect to pay them at the time of the land settlements, or on the part of those who hold under permanent 
tenures, whether of onekind or another; they are not adopting any mere Verbal plea in order to justify a 
foregone conclusion, which otherwise might be difficult of defence. They are satisfied, on the contrary, 
that they are njjectitig a claim founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording of a parti¬ 
cular document, and Which, if admitted, would lead to results at once anomalous and unjust. 

15. It Is the more important that a final decision of this matter should be arrived at, because it must he 
admitted that the misunderstanding on which such claims to exemption are founded is a misunderstanding 
which has been long prevalent, and has imparted a character of doubt and hesitation to the language 
and to the acts of the Government, both in India and at Home. There hag been, on the one hand, a feeling 
and a conviction of the essentia! distinction between the ordinary land revenue and the rates which it was 
desired to levy, whilst, on the other hand, there has been a difficulty in defining that distinction, and a fear 
lest it should be found to he incapable of explanation to the people. Hence there has been a variety of 
suggestions for evading the difficulty by raising the required amount of money through a house tax or a 
license tax, or some other tax which could not be confounded with the land revenue, and respecting which, 
therefore, there could be no doubt of the right of the Government to impose it. But all these suggestions 
have, for various sufficient reasons, been rejected. The Despatch of Sir J. Lawrence of 22nd February, 
1867 (No. g, Bevenne Department), exhibits the embarrassment felt by the Government of India in this 
condition of affairs, and its anxiety lest rates on landed property should appear to the people to be a breach 
of faith. It is injurious alike to the Government and to the people that thiB condition of things should continue. 
The Government has nothing to conceal, and the people have nothing to fear or lose in the re-affirmation 
of the same principle as regards rating, which has already been affirmed as regards the income tax. 

16. An important step in the practical decision of this question has been taken in the passing of the 
Bombay Act No. III. of 1S69. The special object of that Act is to raise ‘funds fur expenditure on objects 
of local public utility and improvement,’ and for this purpose it imposes rates upon all holders of land 
without making any distinction between those who received and those who did not receive a notice at the 
time of settlement. No exemption of any class of landholder is admitted. On the contrary, the holders 
of rent-free of alienated villages, and of other permanent tenures, are expressly subjected to the 
rates. 

17. In view, therefore, of these various facts snd considerations, Her Majesty’s Government have 
now to intimate to your Excellency the conclusion to which they have come, after a careful consideration 
of a controversy which lias now been going on for a long course of years. This conclusion is, that rating 
for local expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto been regarded in all the Provinces of the Empire, 
as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue; that the levying of snch rates upon the 
holders of laod, irrespective of the amount of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, whether as regards holders of permanent or of temporary tenures; and that where such 
rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may be possible, to be levied equally, without distinction and 
without exemption, upon all the holders of property accessible to the rates. 

13. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the conclusions thus 
declared by the Secretary of State cannot be too carefully and Btrictly enforced. In almost 
every Province difficulties have arisen in consequence of these iocal rates having been 
treated as a portion of the land revenue, and doubts have frequently been expressed 
•whether they can be altered during the currency of a settlement without breach of faith 
on the part of Government. Thus in the reply, dated 17th March, 1870, to the Circular 
of the Home Department quoted above, the opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces were stated as follows 

“ A compact has been made to take so much as revenue and bo much as cesses, and the plain inference 
is that the demand in respect of both is limited by the engagement. With the sanction of the Supreme 
Government, the land revenue has been consolidated with the cesses, and the demand for the aggregate 
is engaged for in one sum, which the proprietor is told combines his liabilities both for land revenue and 
cesses. Under these circumstances, to increase the cesses during the currency of an engagement duly con¬ 
cluded and ratified by the Government, would he viewed by those concerned, and in the Lieutenant-Governor’* 
opinion, would, in effect, be a breach of engagement." 
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In your letter No. 121 A. to the Financial Department, dated the 27th January, 
1871, the views of the Lieutenant-Governor on this subject have also been stated very 
clearly:— 

“ The correct principle,” it is said, “ as it appears to the Lieutenant-Governor, ia that which is fol¬ 
lowed in these Provinces, viz., to assign a fixed portion of the land revenue for local objects. This is now 
done always at the time of settlement, by setting apart one-eleventh of the entire demand, or one-tenth of 
the imperial land revenue for purposes of Revenue, Police, District Roads, District Dak, Village Education, 
and Sanitation,—duties the discharge of which is to a large extent obligatory on Government na the superior 
landlord of the country.” 

14. Iu regard to past settlements in the North-Western Provinces, the Governor- 
General in Council does not wish to dispute the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion that 
no alteration should be made in the amount of tho local cesses. As the term of nearly 
all those settlements has already expired, the question is one of little practical import¬ 
ance. But in the opinion of His Excellency in Council it would be very unwise 
deliberately to allow fresh settlements of tho land revenue to be made in such a manner 
as to expose the Government to a repetition ’of charges of broach of faith, if, at any 
1'utnre time, during the currency of the settlement, it should become necessary to 
increase the rates levied for local purposes upon the land. 


15. The Governor-General in Council muoh regrets that the views of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor on this subject should differ from those which have long been 
maintained by the Government of India, and which have been so strongly affirmed by 
the Secretary of State. But His Excellency in Council thinks it essential that tho 
system now followed iu the North-Western Provinces, in regard to these cesses,should 
be altered, since it must, iu his opinion, have a strong tondency to encourage and 
perpetuate the misunderstandings which have led to so much embarrassment in the 
past, and which it is important to guard against in the future. It must, be considers, 
be made clear that tire rates levied for local purposes are taxes altogether distinct in 
their nature from the land revenue, and tlrere is, as it appears to His Excellency in 
Council, no more propriety in taking engagements for their payment than there would 
be for the payment of taxes of any other kind. 

The Governor-General in Council is fully alive to the importance of altering, as 
seldom as possible, the amount of any rates that may he imposed upon the land, and 
nothing could be further from his wishes than the adoption of a system under which 
their amount would be frequently changed. He thinks it extremely probablo that it 
may, as a general rule, be inexpedient and unnecessary to alter the rates during the 
currency of a settlement, and he admits that there may, under ordinary circumstances 
be much administrative convenience in revising, at one and the same time, the rovenue 
demand and tho local rates. The rates would thus usually come under revision when 
a new revenuo settlement is made. In regard to the general principle that there should 
be as little uncertainty as possible as to the amount of the demands upon the land, 
there can be no difference of opinion. 


16. It is stated in yonr lottor No. 100B., dated 17th March 1870, that — 

“ None of tho now settlements in course of formation have as yet been confirmed 
by Government. In a considerable number of districts, the engagements have been 

, taken from the proprietors at the new iuinmas on 

* That is, that a single engagement shall , > ‘ T . , 

be taken for the land revenue aud ceases, the rulo indicated above. Ihe JLieutenant- 
without distinguishing them separately. Qoyernor agrccs wifch Mr> JJ. S. Reid that it,is 

open to the Government to add to tho road cess at any period prior to final confirma¬ 
tion ; and it had been His Honor’s intention, in sanctioning any settlement, to have 
reserved the power of raising the road cess to two per cent, on the jumma, some pre¬ 
vious notice, us suggested by Mr. Inglis, being given before the enforcement of such 
additional demand. And if the Governor-General in Council desires it, this view can 
be acted upon, and in all new settlements the road cess could bo, ab initio , rated at tho 
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above sain. The Lieutenant-Governor would not go higher than that rate, agreeing 
with the Board that the special burdens upon the landed interest are sufficiently high.” 

It thus appears that although, in certain district", engagements have been taken 
from the proprietors under the 55 per ceut. rule, which consolidates the cesses with the 
land revenue, it is ppen to the Government to revise this arrangement at any time 
prior to final confirmation of the settlement The Lieutenant-Governor has further 
shown that he is prepared to act upon this opinion by the orders which he has given 
in the case of the Boolnndshuhur settlement, under which the settlement engagements 
taken from the proprietors will be revised, and a new cess of Rs. 3-14 per cent, will be 
imposed over and above the assessment originally made. 

17. I am therefore directed to request that in all future settlements, the system 
of taking engagements from the proprietors for the payment of local cesses as a part 
of the land revenue may bo abandoned. In cases in which the settlements have already 
made much progress, but have not received the final confirmation of the Government, 
and in which it may bo difficult, without serious inconvenience, to alter the wording of 
tho engagements which have been taken from the proprietors, such confirmation should 
only be given on the distinctly expressed condition that nothing in those engagements 
will prevent the imposition of any rates for local purposes which the legislature may 
think fit to order during the currency of the settlement. The present instructions arc, 
I am to add, in complete accordance with Act XVIII. of 1871 (the North-Western 
Provinces Local Rates Act, 1871), which sanctions the imposition of rates on land for 
local purposes, “ independently of, and in addition to, any land revenue assessed on 
the estate,” and fixes no period of time within which the rates are to remain unaltered. 

18. Tho serious questions which havo been raised by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in regard to the settlement of the North-Western Provinces must now be noticed. 

19. In the greater part of the Booluudshuhur District the conditions are declared 
to be fulfilled, which, under the existing orders of the Secretary of State, entitled the 
proprietors of land to a permanent settlement of their revenue. 

Those conditions are thus laid down in Sir Stafford Northcoto’s Despatch of the 
23rd March, 18G7 :— 

lsq no estate shall be permanently settled in which the actual cultivation amounts to less than 80 
per ceut. of the cultivable or matgoozarec area ; and 

2nd, no pormauent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal irrigation is, fn the 
opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely to be extended within the next 20 years, and the 
existing assets of which would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 

The Lieutenant-Governor states that the district of Boolundsbuhur u is so advanced 
iu cultivation, and developed as to caDal irrigation, that the greater part of the estates 
answer the first rule of having four-fifths of their area under cultivation; and also the 
second, of there being no prospect of improvement by canal irrigation over 20 per 
cent, of presont income.” 

Tho facts which have led the Lieutenant-Governor to the conclusion that the 
history of this settlement shows that “ the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s 
Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient,” are of groat importance. 
They serve also to illustrate causes which, under the existing system of settlement in 
the North-Western Provinces, may prevent the State from obtaining from the land 
the revenue to which it is theoretically entitled. 

20. In the greater part of the North-Western Provinces, the rents, even of 
tenants-at-will, are regulated to a considerable oxtent by custom, and certain classes 
of cultivators possess rights of occupancy, secured to them by law, under which they 
aTO often entitled to hold at beneficial rates of rent. In the latter cases, the cultiva¬ 
tor is virtually a co-proprietor in the land, and under the existing system of settlement, 
to whatever extent he receives a portion of tho proprietary profits, to that extent he 
may intercept a portion of the assets to which the State is entitled. The settlement is 
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made with the proprietor, on the assumption that he and the State aro to share equally, 
and the tenant holding at beneficial rates is, in a great measure, left out of the account. 
Whenever, from any causes, the prevailing rates of rent are low, the interests of the 
State may suffor, although tiie total profits actually derived from the land may be 
large. 

It is to causes of this nature that the inadequacy of the assessment of the Boo- 
lundshuhur District appears to bo mainly dfle, 

“ Settlement Officers," the Lieutenant-Governor says, “ under the system of property prevailing jn 
northern India, must frame their assessments on the prevailing standard of rent. * * It would 

be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the bard ground of current standard rents, and specu¬ 
lating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assessments upon such expectation. There may, indeed, 
be cases (like that of Baghpnt in the District of Meerut, already submitted to the 8 upreme Government) 
where the rates over limited tracts are without any sufficient reason lower than in adjacent places ; and 
there the settlement may safely be made on an anticipated rise, a proceeding justified by the considera 
tion that the current rents are actually below prevailing rates. But where over a whole district, or large 
extent of country, certain rates prevail, these must he held the prevailing rates, and their result, the 
rental, or ’net assets ’ which form the basis of the Settlement Officer’s assessment.” 

21. The case of the Baghput Pergunnah, in the Meerut District, to which Sir 
W. Muir refers, and regarding ~hich a separate reference has been made to the 
Government of India, offers a ....nark able illustration of the system upon which 
settlements are made in northern India. 


The settlement of Meerut was made by Mr. W. A. Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished revenue officers in the North-Western Provinces. After careful inquiry 
into all available facts, and comparison with tho rates of assessment admitted to be 
very moderate under similar conditions in neighbouring pergunnaha or sub-divisions 
of the district, Mr. Forbes estimated that the proper revenue to bo demanded for the 
Baghput Pergunnah, at the usual half asset rates, would be Rs. 2,45,922. The 
present assessment, made some 30 years ago, is Rs. 1,48,000. 

The “ actual condition,” says Mr. Forbes, of this pergunnah, “ as regards 
cultivation, irrigation, and development of qualities, has reached the highest standard.” 
The population is said to be “ active and onergetic.” Canal irrigation has been 
extended almost to tho utmost possible limit. The Eastern Jumna Canal runs down the 
centre of the pergunnah throughout its entire length, and spreads its irrigation on 
either side up to the farthest point that the high levels just adverted to will admit. For 
richness of products, high farming, and goneral prosperous condition of the people, 

these inland estates aro not to bo surpassed.”* 
Mr. Forbes report, paragraph 4 . Since the former settlement was made, the culti¬ 

vated area has increased from 73,506 to 98,369 acres, and the irrigated area from 
12,623 to 59,064 acres. All tho conditions laid down by the Secretary of State as 
necessary to justify a permanent settlement are declared by tho Lieutenant-Governor 
to be fully complied with. 

When, howevor, Mr. Forbes camo to redistribute, village by village, upon indivi¬ 
dual estates, tho Government domafod, which, according to his estimate, ought to have 
been at least Rs. 2,45,922, he furuud it impossible to impose more than Rs. 2,10,035, 
and he states his conclusions as follows:— <( I am positively certain that permanent 
assessment at that jumma \v/ ( |l cause a loss to Government of Rs. 36,462.” Mr. Forbes 
declares, and the Lieutenant-Governor confirms the statement, that this result is owing 
to “ the backward stain in which rents are found.” Notwithstanding the great 
improvement that has tfaken place in the value of land during the last thirty years, u the 
exceedingly light assessment at last settlement,” the “ enormous increase of assets due 
to the canal,” the hi gh pricos of agricultural produce, and the immensely improved 
position and increas e d wealth of the cultivators, rents have hardly risen. “ Whether,” 

writes Mr. Forbes,f “ tbore were difficulties 
t Paragraph 21. which wo know not of in the way of enhancing 

rents, or whethei* the people were ignorant of the procedure, is doubtful, but the fact 

3s 
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remains. We do not find that rents have, as a rule, changed ; no doubt they have 
risen, but how and when we cannot trace; and all over the country, and especially in 
this pergunnab, we find the low rents of older days, when landlords were glad to entice 
in tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten their own burden.” 

22. In the case of the Baghput Pergunnah, Sir W. Muir has recommended, 
under certain conditions, that the settlement should be made permanent. He has, 
however, in his subsequent Minute on the settlement of Boolundshuhur, come to so 
decided a conclusion that the existing rules regarding permanent settlements must be 
revised, that the propositions regarding Baghput' may, it is presumed, be considered 
in abeyance. 

23. The Lieutenant-Governor states his opinion that u the lesson may fairly be 
learned from the history of the settlement of Boolundshuhur that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 
Ho says :— 

That in this district those conditions have been fulfilled. The required limit of area under cultiva¬ 
tion has been attained ; the required extension of irrigation and development of resources fully secured. 
The ‘existing assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are in every way sufficient; but the 
4 existing assets,’ which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent, are as yet inadequate, and when the 
assessment was made were still more so. 4 It is evident,’ the Lieutenant-Governor continues, 4 that the 
sacrifice to which Government, in conceding a permanent settlement, has consented, is one of future 
revenue from improvements accelerated by the increased investment of capital by proprietors when 
secure of the whole result. But in the case of a settlement like the present, based on an imperfectly 
developed rental, the sacrifice would be of future revenue erected by no such expenditure, but simply by 
the exertion of proprietary power in increasing the relative share of the prodace which constitutes rent. 
This is a process which, in the nature of things, will come to past equally whether the settlement be in 
perpetuity or for a term, and the sacrifice would be consequently gratuitous,—made without any corres¬ 
ponding object or return. 1 think, therefore, that a third condition for permanent settlement is thus 
shown to he, quite necessary, namely, evidence that the standard of rent prevalent or the eatimate of 4 net 
produce ’ on which the assessments arc based, is adequate ; or (having due regard to soil, facilities of 
irrigation, and ratio of dry and wet land) is not below the level of rent throughout the country at 
large.’ ” 

24. The conclusion of the Lieutenant-Governor that the existing conditions for 
a permanent settlement are insufficient seem to the Governor-General in Council to 
be indisputably correct. It seems, however, less clear that the’ third condition suggested 
by His Honor would supply the insufficiency of the present rules, and other questions 
of serious importance are involved. 

25. The reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion, that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are made for a term of thirty years. Wherever wo find a state 
of things similar to that which prevails in Boolundshuhur and Baghput, the existing 
system of assessment, which is based not on the real assets, but on the rental of the 
land, must apparently entail loss upon the State. The land is fully cultivated and 
irrigated, and agricultural resources are highly developed, but a large proportion of 
the land is held by cultivators whose rents can only be enhanced, if at all, by process 
of law under certain conditions, or whose rents arV limited by custom or other 
causes. 

“ The fact,” write* the Lieutenant-Governor iti his Minute of the 2 nd December, 1869, " is that the 
share of the cultivator, according to the usage of the district at the time of settlement, was too large, 
and the share of the proprietor (i. the rent) too low.” * • 44 There is reason to antici¬ 

pate that in the course of a few years the upward movement of rent now beg un will have extended over 
the whole district and completed itself ; that is to say, that proprietors emancipated 410111 the conserva¬ 
tive influence of rent iu kind will have pushed their standard of rent as high as the tenantry will bear it; 
and that future enhancement afterwards will depend mainly on improvement from expenditure of labour 
and capital, or rise in prices. The permanent settlement might then ho introduced without any depar¬ 
ture from the spirit in which it has been conceived and promised.” * * * “The ‘existing 

assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are every way sufficient ; hut the 'existing assets’ 
which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent are as yet inadequate, and, when the assessment was 
passed, were still more so. The sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement vould be gratuitous 
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and indefensible, for thelncre&fle of income to the proprietor would pot represent to the profit of capital 
invested on the faith of such settlement, but the mere assertion by the proprietor of a larger and more 
legitimate share in already existing assets.” 

26. It seems to be assumed, in the passages quoted from the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Minute, that the share of the actual cultivator in the assets derived from the land is now 
larger than it ought to be ; that the share of the proprietor is inadequate: and that until 
it becomes “ larger and more legitimate,” the Government cannot obtain the full amount 
of revenue to which it is supposed to he entitled. 

It may be true that so far as the land revenue is concerned, the best thing which 
could happen for the Government under the existing system would be that the landlord 
should always obtain what His Honor has termed a fully developed rental. This, how¬ 
ever, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were admitted that it is 
desirable, in the interest of the State and of the public, that tenants should pay generally 
the highest possible rents; that the restrictions placed by law or custom on the power 
of a landlord to increase his rents should be done away With; and that rights of occu¬ 
pancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these subjects are well 
known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions. The Governor- 
General in Council would ask His Honor whether it does not follow that there is some¬ 
thing essentially faulty in the existing Bystem of assessment. It can hardly be right 
that the State should be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because 
tenants are well protected, or to say that for eaoh rupee by which the existing revenue 
falls short of the amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the 
actual cultivator, who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the 
landlord. 

27. The whole question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces having been re-opened, it becomes necessary to consider whether the experience 
which has been gained, since the orders of 1867 were passed, shows that the conditions 
then prescribed require amendment in any other respects than those which have now been 
noticed by the Lieutenant-Governor. This question must, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, be answered in the affirmative. 

28. When the existing conditions for permanent settlement were prescribed, it 
appears to have been the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to affirm two principles. 

The first was, that the State ought not to demand a share of that increase in the 
profits of the land which is the result of the application of the capital and exertions of the 
occupant. Although this rule may have been imperfectly carried out in practice in the 
settlements made for a term of years in northern India, the Government has long 
recognized the truth of the principle involved, and has declared that when a new 
assessment of the revenue is made, liberal consideration shall be given to the fact that 
improvements have been made by the expenditure of private capital upon the land. It 
is in accordance with this principle that it has been distinctly provided by law in the 
Bombay Presidency that when a revision of the Government assessment takes place, 
“ such revised assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements by 
the owners or occupants from private capital and resources, during the currency of any 
settlement under this Act, but with reference to general considerations of the value of 

land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication.”_ 

(Bombay, Act I. of 1865, Section 30). 

The obligation thus put upon the Government is similar in principle to that which 
has long been applicable in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal, in regard to 
the power of a landlord to increase the rents of a tenant with occupancy rights. Thus, it 
was laid down, when the settlements were made in the North-Western Provinces thirty 
years ago, that “it must always be remembered that when the improvement of the land 
is occasioned by the expenditure of capital by the cultivator, the proprietor will not be 
* Directions to Settlement Officers, entitled to enhance the rent. The same principle 
paragraph 137 . was subsequently affirmed by the law in Section 6 of 

Act X. of 1859. The most important of the grounds on which the rent of an occupancy 
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tenant may be enhanced is there decleared to be “ that the value of the produce or 
the productive powers of the land have been increased otherwise than by the agency or 
at the expense of the ryot.” According to well-known decisions of the High Court of 
Calcutta, “if the rents of the neighbourhood have not adjusted themselves to the altered 
circumstances of the lands, the rent should be fixed according to the method of pro¬ 
portion, ». e., the increased rent must bear to the original rent the same proportion that 
the increased value of the produce bears to the original value of the produce. The ryot 
should not be called on to pay to the landlord, under the name of rent, what is in fact 
not rent, but the produce of his own labour and capital sunk in the land.” 

29. The second principle which it was intended to affirm was this, that it was not 
right that the State should sacrifice that share of the increased profits of the land which 
would almost certainly, within a period which could be easily forseseen, result from the 
application to the land, not of skill and capital of the occupant, but of the skill and capi¬ 
tal of the State itself. 

In the discussions which took place before the decision of 1867, this principle was 
generally admitted in regard to improvements arising from the extension of canal 
irrigation. It was agreed that the State could not rightly abandon the whole of the 
great increase of value which would be given to the land by the extension of works of 
irrigation carried out at the public expense, and the distinction was repeatedly drawn 
between improvement of this nature and that brought about by the expenditure of private 
capital. Thus, in the Despatch of the Government of India, to the Secretary of State, 
dated the 20th November, 1866, we find the following passages :— 

It ifl with the express object of stimulating the investment of capital, and the application of skill 
and labour in landed improvement, that it has been proposed to make the assessment permanent. * * There 
is, however, a broad and clear distinction between improvements, of the general character above adverted to 
and the improvement occasioned by canals. It is the object of the permanent settlement, in leaving the 
enhanced profit raised by the skill, exertion, and capital of the occupant entirely in his hands, to create the 
most powerful incentive to the progress and prosperity of the country. But in the case of canal irrigation 
the benefit is created without any application of skill, exertion, or capital on the part of the oScupant. The 
water is brought to his door ; the value of his fields is enhanced by virtue of the labour, skill, and capital of 
others. Improvement from canal irrigation, is, therefore, entirely different from improvements made by 
the agricultural population. Of the former,' the profits are in no sense, or in a very limited sense, the 
result of expenditure of capital by the prprietor. It is the capital of the commuuity which has produced 
these results ; and the community at large, that is the State, is entitled to share in the profits.’ Canal irri¬ 
gation, then, is not one of the improvements which the permanent settlement is intended to create, and in 
so far the argument for a permanent limitation of assessment will not apply to enhanced profits expected 
from its extension. 

In his Minute dated the 14th December, 1869, Sir W. Muir re-asserts what is in 
fact the same principle, although he does not specially refer to canal irrigation. He 
deprecates the permanent settlement of the Boolundshuhur District, because, from the 
causes which he has described, the increase in the rental of the land, which is rapidly 
going on, does not result from the expenditure of private capital, or from any improve¬ 
ments made by the proprietors, but from “ a process which, in the nature of things, will 
come to pass equally whether the settlement be in perpetuity or for a term.” He says 
that, under such circumstances, “ the sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement 
would be gratuitous and indefensible.” 

31. The passages which have just been quoted are undeniably true, but it may be 
doubted whether the same distinction which was so justly drawn between the essentially 
different causes which may give increased value to the land should not bo carried 
further, and whether any reasonable ground exists for treating the extension of canal 
irrigation as if it were the only means by which the value of the land may be increased 
without any expenditure of labour or capital on the part of theoecupant. It is admitted 
that a permanent settlement ought not to be made when we know that the annual 
value of the land will, within a given period, be greatly increased by the extension of 
irrigation, in providing which the occupant of the land has borne no part. The 
grounds for refusing a permanent settlement (of the nature, that is which would he 
made under the existing system) do not appear to be less strong, when the increase in 
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the value of the land is brought about not by the construction of canals, but by the 
construction of railways, or other public works, or by other causes independent of the 
action of the occupant of the land. Great as the additional value given to the land 
by works of irrigation undoubtedly is, it is hardly greater or more certain than that 
which is given by railways and canals of navigation, and by the opening out of new and 
profitable markets. When the question of the permanent settlement was formerly under 
discussion, the magnitude of the economical revolution through which India is pass- 
ing was less obvious than it is now. It may be doubted whether any parallel could be 
found in] any country , in the world to the changes which have taken place during tha 
last ten or fifteen years in India; to the diminution in the value of the precious metals, 
and the enormous increase in the prices of agricultural produce. 

There could hardly be a better example of the manner in which the income derived 
from the land is, at the present time, increasing in the North-Western Provinces, than 
that which is afforded by the settlement of Boolundshuhur. 

Wo are told by the Collector, after careful inquiry, that during the last five years 
there has been in this district very little increase of cultivation, or of irrigation, and 
that u there is nothing whatever to show, in any part of the district, that any expendi¬ 
ture has been made to any appreciable extent either by landlords or tenants.” Never¬ 
theless, in these five years, the rental of the proprietors is declared to have risen by 
28 per cent, and to be still rapidly increasing; and wo are assured that if a new settlement 
wero now made, upon the same basis as the last, the assessment would exceed that 
made five years ago by some £18,000, and would be raised from £123,000 to 
£141,000. 

32. It is remarkable that during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, no such facts as those which the settlements of Boolundshu- 
hur and Baghput have now brought to light appear to have been referred to. Yet 
these facts arc now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so prominent a part in 
those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority on the subject of the 
existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be fatal to the scheme of 
a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Wo could hardly find a better example to show the imperfection 
of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity of extreme caution, when 
we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions aro so complicated; which depends 
so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now be foreseen; and of which, if the 
solution be mistaken, the consequences may be ruinous. It is to be hopod that this will 
not be forgotten in the future consideration of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions 
will be avoided. 

33. It has been suggested, at various times and by various authorities, that the 
settlement of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis of a fixed money 
assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, which value 
would be adjusted, from time to time, according to the average prices which prevailed. 

It has been urgod that a permanent settlement on this basis might be allowed with¬ 
out any serious sacrifice of future interest, and that the result would he in a great measure 
that which it has long been the desire of the Government to obtain,—a system under 
which improvements made at the expense of the occupant of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, on account of its share of the produce; while, on 
the other hand, the State would not lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land 
from improved administration, from the construction of great public works, and from 
the general progress of the country. 

In paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd December, 1869, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has referred to this question; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per¬ 
manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment. 

4s 
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The Governor-General in Council does not wish at present to give any opinion 
upon this subject, but it is one which is open to discussion. 

34, I am directed to request that the Lieutenant-Governor will now reconsider 
this great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces. It 
will depend on the further inquiries and discussions which must be undertaken whether 
it will be found possible to maintain the conclusions formerly arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government in favour of the principle of a permanent settlement. All that the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council is at present able to affirm is this, that it has been proved by 
experience that the existing conditions regarding permanent settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are insufficient, and that those conditions could not be applied with¬ 
out most serious and certain injury to the future interests of the public. The Governor- 
General in Council will immediately place before the Secretary of State the facts which 
have now become apparent, and will propose that, pending the further discussion of the 
whole subject, the orders contained in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch of the 23rd 
March, 1867, shall be held in abeyance. 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE JOHN STRACHEY, DATED 26th SEPT., 1870. 

[Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces.] 

The questions which have been referred to the Government of India in con¬ 
nection with the settlements of Boolundshuhur and Baghput have been separately 
considered and disposed of, and the reasons have been stated which appear completely 
to establish the justice of Sir William Muir’s conclusion, that u the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 

It is remarkable that, during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which havo taken place, the facts which the settlements of Boolundshuhur and 
Baghput have now brought to light, were, so far as I can ascertain, never referred 
to. Yet these facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so promi¬ 
nent a part in those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority 
on the subject of the existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be 
fatal to the scheme of a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. We could hardly find a better example to 
show the imporfection of our present knowledge, or a hotter proof of the necessity 
of extreme caution, when we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so 
complicated; which depends so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now 
be foreseen; and of which, if the solution be mistaken, the consequences may be 
ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will not be forgotten, in the future consideration 
of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions will be avoided. I wish, therefore, that 
the remarks which I am now about to make, in regard to one of the questions which 
must come under enquiry, should be merely looked upon as a contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion, and not as the expression of a final opinion in regard to the course which 
ought to be actually adopted by the Government. 

2. The suggestion has been made at various times and by various authorities, 
that a permanent settlement of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis 
of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, 
which value would be adjusted from time to time, according to the average prices 
which prevailed.* 


* Such, a system would, I believe, be no novelty in India, for it was, to some extent, adopted by the 
great Akbar. I cau say nothing about Akbar’s system from my own knowldge, but I quote the following 
account of it from a paper by Mr. H. G. Keene, who has paid’ much attention to these subjects, and who 
has, for many years, advocated the adoption of this principle of assessment. His first proceeding was to 
determine the quantity and value of the assets of the land: "He adopted a sound system for the measure¬ 
ment and for the classification of the culturable land in each estate. He then limited the State's demand 
to the not very light promotion of one-third of the gross produce, which he proceeded to commute into a 
money-payment on an average of prices for the past nineteen years. This commutation was to be 
reconsidered every ten years, and was to be only obligatory as regards -what might be called garden crops. 
Of the cereals, every occupant was at liberty to tender one-third in kind, if he thought the official valua¬ 
tion too high.” 
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I have long believed that if a permanent settlement' can rightly 'be made at 
all, some snob principle as this is the only one on which it could reasonably be based. 
It is, in fact, the only principle on which a permanent settlement which deserves the 
name is possible, for there is nothing really permanent in an assessment fixed in 
money, the value of which goes on steadily diminishing or changing. It is also the 
only principle by which, while leaving to the occupant of the land the benefit of his 
own improvements, it would be possible, in a great measure, to retain the right of the 
State to share in that improvement in the value of the land which is due to causes of a 
general character, with which the occupant has had no concern. 

It may be useful if I give a summary of the discussions that have taken place on 
this subject, so far as tboy have come under my notice. 

Of these, the prinicipal have been with reference to settlements in Madras. I 
believe that this question has been mooted, from time to time, in that presidency for 
many years past; but I have not seen any papers of an earlier date than the year 
1861. 

3. In a Despatch from the Government of Madras to the Government of India, 
No. 241, dated the 8th February, 1862, it was stated that “ His Excellency the 
Governor is favourable to the imposition of a permanent grain rent, but would reserve to 
Government the power of periodically determining the value of that rent, if at any 
future time a material alteration in the value of money should render bucIi a measure 
expedient.” In a valuable Minute forwarded with that Despatch, and dated the 12th 
November, 1861, the Governor of Madras, Sir William Denison, made the following 
remarks:— 

I would observe that before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary that (he 
Government should decide, once for all, what proportion the assessment or rent should hear to the produce 
of the land either gross or net. 

******* 

Assuming, however, that all these preliminary steps have been taken, and that the assessment on the 
ryot is fair and reasonable, there is yet an important point to consider; one indeed most important with 
relation to the proposed perpotual settlement, and that is, in what commodity shall this rent or assessment 
be payable, or in other words, shall the tenant or ryot pay a corn or a money-rent. In paragraph 04 of his 
report, Colonel Baird Smith talks of the rent as the portion of the net produce hitherto appropriated as 
Government revenue, which he puts at 60 per cent, of the net produce; but in discussing the question of 
fixity of the public demand, he evidently applies this fixity, not to the proportion of the crop, or its esti¬ 
mated amount in measures or weight of grain, but to the existing money-value, which, looking to the very 
marked change which has taken place in the value of money during the last few years, represents a much 
smaller proportion of the crop. The effect of adopting the existing money-value of the crop as the basis of 
the perpetual settlement, would he to place the tenant in a position to which he has no claim. I assume 
that a revision has been made of the assessment, that everything has beeu done which could be expected 
from the best landlord ; under such circumstances, the tenant can have no right to the collateral advantages 
which spring out of the gradual cheapening of money or the alteration of the relation existing between it 
and produce of various kinds. This is the laudlord’s fair due, and, indeed, it is the only means by which 
he can manage to escape the difficulties arising out of the fixed character of the payments made to him, 
and the ever varying but steadily increasing price of labour and other commodities. * * * 

It would be most unwise to Sacrifice the revenue arising from a source so well established, and so well 
understood by the people of India, as that of a land or produce assessment, upon the supposition that it 
may be possible to supply the defieit from other sources. While, then, I should not object to a reduction 
in the proportion of the crop taken as rent, to such an amount as would leave to the ryot a fair return for 
his labour and his capital, aud while I should not object to make this proportion a perpetual charge on 
the land, I should altogether object to a proposal to place a money-value upon this proportion of the crop 
at existing prices, and to make this money-value the measure of the rent or assessment to be paid from 
henceforward. 

The members of the Madras Council did not concur with these views of Sir 
W. Denison, but there is nothing in their remarks which need now be quoted. 

When these papers were received by the Government of India, Sir W. Denison’s 
views were disapproved, but without much discussion. The objections to them were 
thus stated by Mr, Laing in a Minute dated the 7th April, 1862 :— 

We may, I think, begin by setting aside any idea of a grain settlement as a general measure. There is 
no grain which, like wheat in England, affords a tolerably uniform and accurate measure of the value of 
‘ money’ as measured in ‘commodities.’ Wheat does so in England very imperfectly, for a thousand dif- 
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ferent causes affect the range of price over a long period, as well as the mere supply of the precious metals. 
But in India, one district conaumes wheat, another rice, another dall or some of the many formB of pulse 
of which we hardly know the names; and the accidents of a wet or dry season, the want of communications 
throughout such a vast country, and other circumstances, cause enormous fluctuations, often of hundreds 
per cent., in the market price of grain between one year or district and another. I am satisfied, therefore, 
that Mr. Maitby is quite right in saying that any form of grain rent would utterly fail to give that security 
which is the great object of having a settlement at all; and that aflxed money rent, even for a compara¬ 
tively short period, would be preferable. 

It may be observed, with regard to these remarks by Mr. Laing, that he apparently 
wrote under the mistaken impression that an annual commutation of the corn-rent 
into money had been proposed. Sir W. Denison not only had no such intention, 
but the adoption of such a plan would have completely frustrated the objects which ho 
had in view. 

4. In 1868, the Madras Government, in forwarding to the Secretary of State 
their proceedings regarding the revision of the assessment of the Salem District, 
re-opened this question, and proposed that u the grain assessments under the revision 
of the land tax now in progress may be declared to be permanent, and the money 
rates changed, if thought advisable by the Government of the day, every thirty 
years.” 

The Secretary of State replies to this proposal on the 8th April, 1869, as 
follows :— 

“ I find that since 1856 the question of declaring the grain assessments permanent has frequently been 
referred for the decision, of the authorities in this country, and it has been decided, both by the Court of 
Directors and by the Secretaries of State, that the settlement should be a money assessment founded upon 
due consideration of all the circumstances of the districts, and revised after a term of years, and that your 
Government, so far back as 1858, directed the issne of a notification to this effect. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment must adhere to that decision, nor do they see, as your Excellency in Council seems to do, in the 
despatches addressed to the Government of India in and from 1862 to the present time, on the general 
question of permanent settlement throughout India, anything inconsistent .with this view. It seems to me 
impossible to read paragraphs 66, 67, 69 and 70 of the despatch of the 9th of July, 1862, some of which 
are quoted by your Government, without being impressed with the conviction that it was thought highly 
improbable that either your Presidency or that of Bombay, but particularly the former, should be brought, 
or at all events not for many years to come, within the terms under which alone it was permissible to 
confer a permanent settlement upon the landowners. Your Excellency in Council distinctly states, in the 
despatch uow before me, that ‘ the time is probably still very distant when any measure limiting the 
maximum amount of the Government revenue,’ under the conditions laid down, ‘ could be adopted without 
serious injury to the interests of tho community and of the State as representing the community, or with 
any real benefit to small sections of the community or to individuals,’ and it certainly is not the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to force on any immature concession of this nature. They concur with you in 
the expediency, and, indeed, the necessity, of keeping in the hands of the Government such a legitimate 
source from which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the benefit of the people, as the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation among waste lands. They are also happy to agree with your Government in opinion 
that, under the principles of the revised settlement now in progess for adjusting the assessment and fixing 
it for a term of years, the share taken by the Government is kept within limits which are perfectly equit¬ 
able to the cultivator. But they are unable to see that it is therefore necessary to make a declaration to 
the landholders that the grain assessments are to be permanent. On the contrary, they feci themselves pre¬ 
cluded, for the same reasons which your Excellency in Council has urged in your 18th paragraph for 
retaining the waste lands, from sanctioning the surrender of such a legitimate source of revenue as the 
Government share of the increased value which has been conferred on the land by improved administration, 
the construction of public works, especially works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved 
price of agricultural produce.” 

The Secretary of State added that he had no objection to apply to the Madras 
Presidency the conditions for a permanent settlement laid down for the North-Western 
Provinces in Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of the 23rd March, 1867, u should the 
conditions be found fulfilled at any of the stated periods for revising the settlement.” 

The Madras Government replied to the Secretary of State on the 30th September, 
1869, and requested him, in the following terms, to reconsider his decision on the 
question of declaring permanent tho grain values arrived at during the revision of 
assessment:— 

The proposal advocated by this Government, while securing many of the acknowledged advantages of 
% permanent money assessment, will be free from the principal objections to that measure. The political 
advantage of giving the occupiers of Government land a direct interest in the stability of our rule, by 
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declaring that the actual quantity of the crop now taken by Government will never be increased, is consi¬ 
derable. Still greater would be the social advantage of providing a really popular and safe investment for 
the daily increasing wealth of the country; and though, under the existing system, the desire to become the 
possessor of land, which is very general among all classes, has had, and will have, the effect of inducing the 
investment of a certain amount of capital in its purchase, still it is difficult to believe that any large amount 
will ever be devoted to the improvement of land so long as it is apprehended that after every period of thirty 
years the increased value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description will be investi¬ 
gated, and the State demand upon it proportionally augmented. The heavy charge involved in a revision 
of the assessment every thirty years would also be obviated, as the expensive part of the process lies in the 
classification and investigation of the different soils, while the mere adjustment of the commutation rate, 
which would be all that would be required were our proposals adopted, could be effected without any special 
establishment or prolonged local inquiries. 

Again the main argument against a permanent settlement of the land revenue, viz., that the State 
would be thus cut off from all participation in an expanding source of revenue, although the expenses of 
administration are unavoidably progressive, falls to the ground, if the permanency of the settlement be 
limited to the grain-values. The State would, under the system recommended, Btill profit by all extensions 
of cultivation, and would share with the occupiers of land the increased value given to the land by that 
natural rise in prices which is usually attendant upon augmented local consumption, larger exports, and 
greater abundance of the circulating medium. 

With advertence to the concluding sentence in paragraph 5 of your despatch, we submit that, however 
cogent the objections offered may be to a permanent money assessment, they can hardly be said to apply 
with equal force to our proposal, inasmuch as the Government share of the increased value which will be 
conferred upon land by improved administration, the construction of public works, etc., must almost invari¬ 
ably take the form of a higher price for the produce of the land We consequently venture to question the 
policy of foregoing the general advantages attendant npon the measure proposed by us, for the doubtful 
and partial gain which might be obtained by a revaluation every thirty years of the lands to which water 
has beeu newly applied as alluded to in paragraph 6 of your despatch. 

This remonstrance was answered by the Secretary of State in his despatch to the 
Madras Government, dated the 17th March, 1870. He said that he had again consi¬ 
dered the question, but saw no sufficient reason for modifying his former decision. 

“ If,” he said, “ as you seem to believe, the ryots are unwilling to devote their labour and capital to the 
improvement of their lands, so long as Uis apprehended that, after every period of thirty years, the increased 

value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description 
will be investigated, and the State demand upon it proportionably aug¬ 
mented, I have only to observe that it was never intended that the in¬ 
creased value which might be given to land by the application of private 
labour and capital should be taken into account in forming any new assess¬ 
ment, and it seems to me that it would be easy to dispel any such impres¬ 
sion, if it exists, from their minds by adding to the proclamation notify¬ 
ing the confirmation of the settlement for a term of thirty years, and 
its liability to revision at the expiration of that period, some words equi¬ 
valent to those contained in the circular orders quoted in the margin. 

“ Under thi« explanation, the last objection raised in your despatch would seem to disappear. There 
would be no necessity for any ‘classification and investigation of the different soils ’ on the occasion of a 
new settlement. Any general causes of increase or decrease which might have come into operation since 
the previous settlement would have to be duly considered, and any necessary alterations might be made in 
the grain assessments by the addition or subtraction of a percentage on the recorded amounts. If no ground 
for change had arisen, the grain assessment*, although no pledge would be given for their permanency, 
would remain unaltered." 

5. The same question has been from time to time raised in this Presidency. It 
will be remembered that the system of making permanent settlements on this basis 
was advocated in the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866. In Mr. George Campbell’s “Mote on the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue,” appended to that Report, and dated 
the 26th November, 1867, he wrote as follows 

It is to reconcile this slow growth of revenue with a rapidly increasing expenditure that the plan 
suggested by the Commission is recommended—that is the fixing of the land revenue at determined 
amounts, expressed in the corn-rents and commuted to money according to the average of a series of 
years. 

The result of such a system would be that all the evils of re-settlements, and all fear of increase of the 
revenue demand on account of Individual exertion and improvement would he avoided ; the revenue would 
be in one sense absolutely fixed ; but on the other hand it would be liable to periodical re-adjustment with 
reference to the changes in the relative value of money and the chief staples of production in each 
district, in exactly the same way aa are the commuted tithes and other payments in England, and both 
tithes and rents in Scotland. The great change in prices, in wages, and in the value of money generally, 

5 S 


* It la to be explained to the ryots 
that when the general rates ol a dls- 
trlot may be altered, the demand will 
be regulated with reference to the in¬ 
trinsic quality and position of the 
land, as compared with uther land of 
similar natural soil and situation, 
and not with reference to any Im¬ 
provement which may have been 
effected by the ryot at his own cost.” 
—Standing Orders of the Hoard of 
Revenue, 18*0 to 1-880, page 88. 
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which seems to be so imminent all over India, and which is tho most immediate objection to permanent 
settlements effected at this particular period, would in this manner be guarded against. And while we 
should probably not secure quite so great an increase of revenue as if we were free from time to time to 
make resettlements without check or limit, we should still have an increase proportioned to the general 
progress of the country and of the expenditure, and which would render it unnecessary too much to 
hasten the advance of new taxation. 


The mode of determining and ajuatmg the average prices of each series of years is so well known by 
experience in England and Scotland, and is so analogous to the use of current prices of the pergunnah in 
the annual revenue adjustments of almost all Native States, that I need not enter into further particulars. 

I may, however, add that the effect of recent decisions of the highest courts having been to place by far 
the most numerous class of subordinate holders on a footing similar to that proposed for the superior land¬ 
holders,—the ryots having a right of occupancy being liable to enhancement of rents in proportion as the 
market value of agricultural produce increases—the revenue paid to Government, and the source of that 
revenue would adjust themselves in a fitting manner on the same principles, and the machinery, used for 
striking average prices for one purpose being available for the others also, would save much litigation 
contention, and loss to all parties. 

G. Sir Wiiliam Muir, in paragraph 40 of his Minute of tho 22nd Dccemher, 
1869, has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per¬ 
manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment.* 

7. Since this Minute was written, I have seen, in the proceedings of tho Punjab 
Government for June, 1870, a memorandum by Sir Donald McLeod, written about 
the time wbon he ceased to be Lieutenant-Governor, and in which he strongly advo¬ 
cates the adoption of a perinaucut settlement on the basis of a grain assessment. There 
is no one who is entitled to speak with higher authority on this subject, and I have 
appended a copy of his memorandum to this Minute. 

8. I will add only a few words regarding the views which I am myself disposed 
to hold. 

In the Minute which has been quoted abovo, Sir W. Denison observed that 
before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary to determine 
the proportion which the Government assessment should bear to the gross or net pro¬ 
duce of the land. This is, in fact, the same point which has been brought out so 
strongly by the experience that has now been gained in the North-Western Provinces. 

If, as I have said elsewhere, a permanent settlement is to bo allowed at all a 
third condition appears essential, in addition to those laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government, namely, that the assessment shall not be less than 50 per cent, of the 
existing net assets of the land. I do not say of the existing rental, for this may be 
and frequently is, something totally different. 


If these three conditions be f'ulfilJod, I am disposed to think that a permanent 
settlement on the basis of a grain assessment might be allowed without any ruinous 
sacrifice of future interests. The result would be, to some extent at least, that which 
it has always been the desire of the Government to obtain,—a system under which 
improvements made at the expense of the occupants of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, while, on the other hand, the State would not 
lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land from improved administration, from 
the construction of great public works, and from the general progress of the country. 


* Mr. Drummond, when Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, made the followimr 
in a Minute written in 1864, but so far as I have been able to ascertain, he did not again refer to the sub W? 
nor does it appear to have been considered by the Government of India It was ut one time mv iim-nS 
to suggest the propriety of fixing the assessment for the permanent settlement in grain instead of eofn.7i.lJ 
is, that the average rate of produce per acre of the principal descriptions of crop should constitute the 
ard of valuation, the cash equivalent for which should be regulated by tbe market value of the Droduee 1 «’ 
b!e to redetermmatlon, say every twenty years. Such a provision would meet all objections founded urn. 
variations in the value of the precious metals and of prices; but upon full consideration, I apprehend that 
it might lead to doubtR as to the bona fide, permanence of the assessment. It is, Itbink, an open nuestinn 
whether some such provision should not be admitted into the engagements of the ryots with their land- 
holders. 
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Improvement of the latter kind is measured, with at least some approach to accuracy, 
by the increase in the average price of produce for a number of years.* 

The decision of the Secretary of State in regard to permanent settlements in 
Madras does not appear to be inconsistent with the opinion that, under other circum¬ 
stances than those which prevail in that Presidency, a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue on the basis of a grain assessment might be desirable. 

I understand the contention of the Secretary of State to have been substantially 
this,—that no permanent settlement of any kind, whether on a money or grain basis, 
was expedient in a country like Madras where certain preliminary and essential con¬ 
ditions had not been fulfilled. 

Two such conditions are those which have been laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the North-Western Provinces. It must be shown before 
any estate can receive a permanent settlement, (first) that the area of cultivation has 
almost reached the maximum that is possible; and (secondly) that thero is no proba¬ 
bility that the existing assets will, within the next twenty years, be largely increased 
by the introduction of canal irrigation. 

It being assumed that under ordinary circumstances, these conditions are not 
fulfilled in Madras, it cannot, I think, he disputed that a permanent settlement of any 
kind would be inadmissible; for, whatever further conditions may be necessary, it 
appears clear that these two conditions cannot he dispensed with. 

9. It may he noticed that the system which has been now referred to is similar 
in principle to that which has been adopted in England and Ireland under the acts for 
the commutation of tithes. 

" The chief object of these statutes” (I quote from Kerr’s Blackstone, Vol. II., p. 30) “ is to substitute 
the payment of an annual rent of defined amount for the render of a tenth of the titheable produce of the 
land, or the payment of an arbitrary composition. To effect this, the gToss amount of the animal sums to 
be payable by way of rent-charge in substitution for the tithes is first ascertained. One-third of the amount, 
when ascertained and settled, is to be represented by such a quantity of wheat, another third by such a 
quantity of barely, and the remaining third by such a quantity of oats, as the rent-charge, if invested in the 
purchase of those three species of grain, would have purchased at their average prices per bushel during 
seven years ending Christmas 1835. The tithe rent-charge is, therefore, in the nature of a corn-rent; but 
the payment is made in money, and varies annually, according to the average septennial value of the above 
three species of grain on the Thursday next preceding Christmas day in every year, as the same is published 
in the London Gazette in the month of January.” 

10. I do not now purpose to enter iuto this subject further. Although I have 
stated generally the views which I am myself disposed to hold, I do not think that the 
questions at issue have been so fully discussed that it would now be desirable for the 
Government of India to express any final conclusion regarding them. I think that 
the proper course now to adopt is to invite the Lieutenant-Governor of the Nortb- 
Westorn Provinces to reconsider the whole question. 


* In regard to this part of the subject, I may quote the following remarks from a paper written by an 
accomplished officer of the Government, Mr. LePoer Wynne, who has had much experience of settlement 
operations in the North-Western Provinces. Advocating a permanent settlement on the basis of a grain 
assessment, bow, be asks, independently of improvements derived from tlie extension of canal irrigation or 
from the expenditure of private capital, would any general cause of increase or decrease in the value of the 
land manifest itself, otherwise than by an increase or decrease in the price of produce. *• Why,” he says 
“ hesitate to put in words what you have accepted in fact ? As you have assured the people that you will 
not tax their improvements, why not complete your assurance by telling them that what you will tax will be 
the difference between average prices now and average prices hereafter ? * * Let it be considered how 
much is gained that it is desirable to gain, how much is avoided that it is expedient to avoid by, the adop¬ 
tion of this small change. The State gains a revenue, the increase of which will correspond with that very 
rise of prices by which much of its increasing expenditure is caused. It gains a security for the loyalty of 
the landowners based on tbeir sense of interest, and without the sacrifice involved in tlie attempt to gain 
this object by permanent settlement in its present form. And it avoids the heavy expense, and the tem¬ 
porary diversion of the services of its best officers, which temporary settlements cause. The landowners 
gain a security that their improvements will never be taxed, and that their contribution to State necessities 
will never depend on the discretion of any one man. They gain a power of disposing of their land at 
high prices, and they avoid the heavy contributions which they now pay at the recurrence of each resettle¬ 
ment! and they escape the loss in low rents and poor cultivation which they now, with the same object, 
willingly undergo for some time previously.” 
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No, 1019, dated Nynee Tal, the 28th June, 1871. 

From —C. A. Elliott, Esq., Offg. Secretary to the Govt., N,- W. Provinces, 

To—A, Colvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, N.~ W. Provinces. 

Sib,— Referring to previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
shuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a Despatch No. 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 

2. It will be observed that the Governor*General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Licutentant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly to 
confirm the Settlement for 30 years, that is, to the close of 1888-89. You will be 
separately addressed in respect of certain estates the proprietors of which accepted a 
higher assessment on the understanding that it was to be permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has requested a reconsideration of the orders conveyed in para. 17, and 
the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land revenue, but 
also as regards the established principles of Temporary Settlements. A few remarks 
are here offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the Board are 
invited. 

5. First ,—On the conditions for a Permanent Settlement. 

On 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the prescribed 
rules for Permanent Settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, Zillah Meerut, were sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of rent was found 
to be greatly below that prevailing eleswhere. A full jumma, Mr. Forbes showed, would 
at these rates be about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and Mr. Forbes 
believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher than £21,000. His 
Honor thought that whore the full assessment could be imposed within say seven years, 
such full assessment might be assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the 
ground that rents would before long rise in this pergunnah “to the standard prevailing 
elsewhere. ” 


6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the ques- 
* Submitted to the Go- . . . . .. . . ~~ . — 


tion; and the subject was discussed in His Honor’s Minute* 
dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions were solicited 
from the Government of India. 


verntneotof India on 12th 
January following. 


7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a Permanent 
Settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government, were defective in not provid¬ 
ing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment helow the prevailing 
standard. In para. 38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in addition to the 
two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para. 39, the subject was 
commended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that “ it might per¬ 
haps be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which no Settle¬ 
ment shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. In para. 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it 
might not be expedient to make the land revenue, as settled in, perpetuity, subject to 
revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural proclucef should 
t Not simply of “guu Q >’’ j n course 0 f time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion. His 

as stated in para. 33 of n > 

the present letter of Home Honor said—“ If care is taken that no Settlement be confirmed 

Department. prepetuity unless upon adequate rates of rent, and with such 

a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice of 
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revonue would be mainly limited to what is legitimate, namely, the relinquishment of a 
share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of labour and capital.” 

9. On a review of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His Ex¬ 
cellency in Council has requested that the Lieutenant-Governor “ will now re-consider 
this great question of the Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces. ” 
In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive the benefit of 
the Board’s advice. 

10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutonant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the further consideration whether the transition state, the results of 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhnr, can be said to have been paBsod in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the Minute above quoted, “under 
ordinary circumstances (where at any rate a revision of Settlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admitbut the process is gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have been operative in a similar manner (though in various degrees) in other parts of 
the country. But it cannot be said that the operation has anywhere ceased ; and in 
some parts (as. Rohilkhund and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. When the limit has been reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
lapse of some years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. In reference to tkeso remarks the 
Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yot fully passed through in any tract of country in those parts. 

11. In para. 31, the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a Permanent Settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency. The two classes of causes are, how¬ 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce; the other, under certain circum¬ 
stances, increases prices. The hitter would no doubt to some extent be inot by the pro¬ 
vision already proposed for allowiug a revision of tlio permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the construction of railways or other works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices' might be shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. 

12. Secondly,—I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India 
on the existing system of assessment as applied to Temporary Settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be “ something essentially faulty in the exist¬ 
ing system of assessment.” Endeavouring to reduce to distinct charges the various 
points of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they 
xnay perhaps be assumed as follows :— 

I. - —The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 

II. The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 
ryots are protected. 

III.—Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within the term of 
Settlement. 

13. In respect of the first, it will be observed that the Settlement of Boolund¬ 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of Settlements in the North-Wostern Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government “ is obtaining only about 35 per cent, of the rental of 
land and it is said, “ that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a consequence 
of the system of Settlement followed generally in the North-Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty proceedings in this particular District.” It will be for 

6 s 
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the Board to shpw whether such was the case, or whether the inadequacy (the ratio of 


* The miscalculation runs equally through the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Strachey. It is stated that the present revenue is 35 per cent, of what the 
full revenue should be: that full revenue being taken ou Mr. Darnell's calcu¬ 
lation at £141,000. The rental is therefore assumed at £282,uoo. But the 
present revenue is £123,000, which is 44 per cent, (and not S5 per cent.) of 
the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about 
14 per cent, since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would 
therefore be, as stated in the Minute of December, I860, 14 per cent, 
higher than that assessment. The Government of India seem to have erro¬ 
neously assumed that this is the same thing as to say that the assessment 
is less by 14 per cent, than 50 per cent, of the assets, i.e., that it is 38 or 35 
per cent, of the rental.” 


which is, moreover over¬ 
stated*) was not rather 
the result of causes which 
happened to be at work 
in Boolundshuhur with 
singular activity in 
the interval which has 
elapsed since the Settle¬ 


ment, and which have affected other Settlements in a very modified measure, some 


perhaps not at all. 


14. The strictures of the Governor-General in Council seem to be based on the 
failure of the present system to reach potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the Settlement, rather than on the inadequacy of the “ half-asset,’ standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in the Legislative Council, and it 
will be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adequacy of the standard 
itself, and the general appropriateness of the assessments resulting from its application. 

15. The second objection is thus stated“ It can hardly be fair that tho State 
should be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because tenants are well 


protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which tho Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 


16. It may be observed that the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer specially to tho case of “ protected ” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates ” or “ level of rent ” for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what His Honor has termed “ a fully-developed rental. ” On 
this His Excellencey in Council remarks:— 

“ This, however, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that it is desirable, in the interest of the State, and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents, that the restrictions placed by law or cus¬ 
tom on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these 
subjects are well known, would bo the last person to approve of any such conclusions. ” 


17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the terra “ fully-developed rental” 
as used by the Lieutenant-Governor has been misapprehended by the. Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor¬ 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which would be reached if certain excep¬ 
tional causes tending to abate the rental were removed. But such a rental would be 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law. 

18. His Honor is further, as the Board are aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 1859, a law to themselves ; that is to say, the 
rent of any member of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) their rents should be permitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. The rule, also, defiuing protected tenancies is too favourable to the 
tenant. A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor some years ago, but, as the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India. If an enaotment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the level of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout the 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 


19. Recurring, now, to the imputation of “essential faultiness in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “protected” tenants, it is not quite clear in 
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what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It can 
hardly be in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing the share of the revonue held back by him, i.e., a par¬ 
tial ryotwaree assessment. 

20. His Honor takes the meaning of the Governor-Genera! in Council to be 
that where cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates ; 
there the revenuo should nevertheless be assessed on the proprietor as if full market 
rates were received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more effective for attaining this objoct. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it: that is to say, the ‘* average rates ” of prevailing rent- are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
quasi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. If the rules uow in force are not sufficiently decisive and explicit on this point, 
it will be for the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which will be 
further noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 
ot inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 

21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in tho assessment of 
large Talookdars, and abo of imperfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably with greater force to other Provinces than to tho North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason be left out of sight by tho Board. 

22. First, as regards large Talookas. Those parts of tho land may be eliminated in 
which sub-proprietary rights have been recognized : for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of tho double class of proprie¬ 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to Bay that a differen¬ 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in those Provinces where such properties 
are comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our Settlements have been now 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should be borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the Settlement must be so framed that their component parts if held separately 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are responsible. 

23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in these provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent—as In the Terai, Singrowlie, and the Hills—the 
system is different^-the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
elsewhere. At the same time it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to doclare the principle that the rule of Settlement at half the assets does 
not apply to imperfectly-cultivated and backward tracts. 

24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real diffi¬ 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought out in the Boo- 
lundshuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of £t well-protected ” rents; 
but, on the one hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the general standard of rent 
prevailing at the time of Settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
Settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated iu his Minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settlement Officers do even 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle: for frequently, “ the mea- 
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sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, must, 
under such oireurastanoes, rest on mere hypothesis ; and such assessment upon specu¬ 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary interest. It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur¬ 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess¬ 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with the safe¬ 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by pergunnah by the Board, some license in this direction 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practically 
taken by them; and, such being the case, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be dis¬ 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 

25. Thirdly ,—The third objection appears to be that Government is shut out for 
a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dependant on the labour and capital of the landholders. These are 
explained in para. 31 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to Perma¬ 
nent Settlements; but His Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun¬ 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to Temporary Settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that u the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion that the existing conditions for a Permanent Settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which Settlements in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 

26. On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspon- 
* See Board’s address, dence between the Board and Government in I860,* on the 

dated Hth February, 1860 . question as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
The liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the “ landlords’ rate ” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad distinction betwen this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31: the former increasing the produce in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation during the term of the Settlement in consequence of tho diminished value of the 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is tho cardinal 
basis of the existing system of Settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached, to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired Settlement; for each and all of the causes indicated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during these 30 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 

27. The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
not add that he looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and impar¬ 
tiality the various subjects thus propounded for discussion. His Excellency in Council 
has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to con¬ 
sider a system which has been built up by the labours of some of the most eminent men 
whom India has seen; we are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is prac¬ 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these Provinces, 
and as. confirmed or modified by the course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis¬ 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider the prosperity of the country audits ability to resist 
misfortune of season ; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedence of 
every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honor is sure that the S udder Board of Reve¬ 
nue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 
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No, 111, dated Allahabad, 27th September, 1871. 

From —A. Colvin, Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue , N- W. Provinces , 
To — All Commissioners of Revenue. 


Land Revenue, 
Present: 

rlon’ble J. J. D. Inglio, 
mid 

!. S. Reid, Esquirk. 


Sir,—I am desired by the Board of Revenue to forward for your information 

„ „ copies of the letters marginally noted, regarding the 

From Secretary Government, . „ „ „ . / . f 

hSTSSS B «* rf y»“ Ornish the .oveml Set- 

vemment, North-Western Province!, tlement Officers, and such Collectors of experience 
No. 276, dated 26th May, 1871. , „ . rv • - vu /> 

as you may think fit, in your Division, with copies of 

the despatches: and that you will call upon them to report, so soon as they may have 
been able to give the matter their full consideration, upon the several points indicated 
in the following remarks. These reports, with your own review, should then be for¬ 
warded to the Board without loss of time. 


North-Western Provinces, No. 1019 A, 
dated 28th June, 1871, to Secretary, 
Revenue Board. 


question ol a .Permanent settlement and the system ot 
30 years’ Settlement in force in these Provinces. The 


2. The action taken by Government with regard to a Permanent Settlement of 
the land-revenne of these Provinces when they first came into our possession is fully 
detailed in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Minute, dated 1st July, 1819. This, with despatches 
on the same subject from the Government of this country and the Court of Directors, 
as also the discussions during the last eleven years in regard to Permanent Settlement, 
have been, as you are aware, published among the Selections of Government Records,* 
Theso papers, with the letters now forwarded, you should carefully stud}'-. 


3. The several points indicated by Government in respect of a Permanent Set¬ 
tlement are as follows:— 

I. —Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 

It will have to bo considered under this head whether in the part of the country 
undor the immediate observation of the officer reporting, rents have reached their full 
present limit. The rise in prices which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents, 
will bo the best, though by no means the only, test, of the adequacy of existing rent- 
rates On review of the prices of past years, does it seom that any further large in¬ 
crease in prices is improbable? and have rents so generally rison with prices as to ren¬ 
der a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary? Is 
population up to the ordinary standard? What is the margin of cultivable land, and 
what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation ? 

In a word, Settlement Officers must show whether the transition state through 
which Boolundshuhur and other Districts are passing has been entered on, or would 
seom to be near an end, in their Districts. The Board expect upon this head such 
ample and exhaustive illustration, from rents, comparative tables of tho value of land, 
prioes of prodocf, or-other sources of information, such as those above indicated, as it 
is within the power of every Settlement Officer to furnish. 

II. —You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a Permanent 
Settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding paragraph, 
but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to tho in¬ 
crease of prices (see para. 33 of the Government of India letter). The staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and tho modo of applying the test, 
are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of Settlement recom¬ 
mends itself. 


4. In regard to the present system of Temporary Settlements, tho following 
points are indicated for report- 

I.—Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether tho share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive. 


* Selection from Revenue Records of the North-Wes tern Provinces, 1818-20, and the printed collection 
Of official pnpers, 1869. 
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Under this head should be furnished a succinct and comprehensive review of the 
presures of the Settlement based on 66 per cent, of the assets, or whatever was the 
share taken at last Settlement. Illustration should further be given, so far as possible, 
of the average incidenoe of the presont demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. The 
consideration pointed out in paras. 20-22 of the Government letter should also be taken 
up here, viz., whether the Government share of rental assets should, as a matter of public 
policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or whether discretion should be left to the 
Settlement Officer; and if so within what limits, and subject to what conditions, such 
discretion should be given. 

II._It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws results in any 

measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Government may 
be justly entitled. It will be remembored under this head that the success of much of 
the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which they are upheld 
by decisions given under the Rent Laws. Is it generally the case that rents upon 
tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to suoh a standard as, 
from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer—such as agreement between parties, 
value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights ef occupancy, &c.,— 
may seem equitable and fair ? If no such general cause of obstruction exists, in what 
degree does it exist ? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to 
remove it ? 

IU._The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a Settlement for 
a term of years, enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is 
or may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. The expedi¬ 
ency of at time of Settlement any considerable rise in rents which is pros¬ 

pective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with espocial reference 
to the circumstances of each district. 

iy._The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust¬ 

ment during a term of Temporary Settlement in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes—such as those enumerated in para. 25 of Govern¬ 
ment letter—with the effect of canals and other public works upon the assessment of 
the land revenue, will come under this head. 

5, The above are the six points on which the Board desire your opinion, and 
those of experienced officers under you. They embrace the whole system of assessment 
of the land revenue in these Provinces as in force for more than the last 30 years. 
The fact of that system having worked well during the above period is not necessarily 
a proof of its being equally adapted to the circumstances and requirements of to-day. 
On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue obtainable is far from being the 
only test of a sound system of assessment. 

The Board invite the greatest freedom of suggestion in regard to the mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from the land, with due regard to 
landed interests, as existing by custom, and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces. 

The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of light 
on the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well-ascertained facts, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will be disregarded; but views of whatever naturo, borne 
but by well-supported reasoning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A. COLYIN, 

Secretary, 



APPENDIX B. 


Report bp C. H. T. Crosthwaite, Esq., Settlement Officer, Etawah, dated the 2nd 

January, 1872. 

2. By way of preface I may say that there can be no doubt that the promise of 
a Permanent Settlement was formally held out to the landowners of these Provinces 
by various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. That the promise was, 
moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in some cases in 
written leases, is also plain from the Minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. Howfar we are bound 
by that promise to carry out the measure irrespective of its political advantages is a 
question of some difficulty that must be left to the highest authorities to decide. 1 am 
well aware of our peculiar positin in this country, and arguments drawn from the 
actions of the legislature in England or elsewhere seem to me entirely void of force. But, 
nevertheless, my own opinion is that, in deciding this question, we are bound to look 
not merely to the interests of the North-West Provinces, but to those of all India. And 
if imperial interests would be compromised by fulfilling the expectations held out to the 
people in these Provinces, we are justified in availing ourselves of the choice of action 
that has fortunately been left to us. 

3. I will now take up the several points of discussion in the order indicated by 
-the Board. 

Firstly ,—The possibility of laying down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall bo confirmed in prepetuity. 

The Board remark that the rise in prices which has led, in a chief measure, to the 
rise in rents will be the best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of 
existing rent-rates. This I take to mean, that if the rent-rate lias not risen in propor¬ 
tion to tho rise in the prices of agricultural produce, it cannot be considered adequate : 
and that a rise in that proportion may, as a rule, be anticipated. It is necessary to 
consider how much prices havo risen, and to what extent rents have risen in answer 
to thorn. When that point is settled, the connection botween the rise in prices and the 
rise in rent will have to be discussed. 


4. The following tablo shows the average prices of wheat, barley, chunna, 
jowar, and bajra, for the last three decades:— 



Wheat. 

Barley. 

Chunna. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

' 

ripoond, 
h, and 
a. 

Phnppoond, 
Bidhoonah,and 
Oreyah. 

Phnppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond, 
Bidhoonah, and 
Oreyah. 

Phuppoond. 

First decade ... ! 



! 

1-Si 


1T2} 

Second decade. 

j 33} 

1*16-1 

10 


1-2 


Third decade,. 

21— 

' 0*32! 

5 

0-29x5 

0-30} 

0*2 9 ■? 

6 


It appears from this table that it is during the last ten years that the great rise' in 
prices has occurred. It also appears that all grains have not risen in equal proportions. 
Wheat has risen in the last decade, as compared with the first, 36 per cent., barley 37 
per cent,, chunna 35 per cent., joar 43 per cent., bajra 44 per cent. Now this faet, that 
the average price of joar and bajra during the last decade has risen in a greater degree 
than the prices of wheat, barley, and chunna is worth notice. Mr. Plowden, in his note on 
wages and prices (a paper by the way that has not received half the attention from the 
public press that it deserves), gives a table of the average selling rates of wheat and 
bajra, from which it may be elicited that the oscillations in the price of bajra have 
been much greater than those in the selling rate of wheat. Whatever the causes are that 
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have raised the prices of grain produce, they have affected the poorer autumnal grains 
much more than the better grains of the spring harvest. Now does not this fact point 
to a failure of rain and a bad harvest as the chief cause that has been at work ? I 
would suggest this as a further confirmation of the conclusion to which Mr. Plowden 
has been led by other considerations. 

5. We have, then, as the result a rise in the last ten years of 36, 37, and 35 per 
cent, respectively in wheat, barley, and chunna, and of 43 and 44 per cent, in joar and 
bajra. Let us see what has been the rise of rent in the same period. I have no statis¬ 
tics from which I can show what the average rent-rate in the district was at last Settle¬ 
ment, so as to compare it with the average rent-rate now existing. But I do not regret 
the absence of these statistics, because I think a comparison of average rent-rates in this 
way is very misleading as to the rise in the letting value of land. More especially is 
it so here, because Mr. Gubbins gave all mouroosee asamee a lease for thirty years, and 
hound the zemindars not to enhance their rents duriafcthat period. We have therefore 
in the rent-rate reports submitted from this district analysed all the instances of 
enhancement of rent (so far as we could ascertain them from theputwarees) that have 
occurred during the last ten years. The results are as follows for three tehseels in 
which the enquiries have been completed :— 


First—Rise by suit— 

(1) Phuppoond, ... ... 

(2) Bhidoonah, ... 

(3) Bhurthna, ... ... 

Second—Rise by change — 

(1) Phuppoond, ... 

(S ) Bhidoonah, ... ... 

(3) Bhurthna, ««• 

Third—Rise by consent — 

(1) Phuppoond, ... 

(2) Bhidoonah, ... ... 

(3) Bhurthna, ... ... 


Number 
of acres 
affected. 

Old rent- 
rate. 

New rent- 
rate. 


Bs 

a. 

P- 

Bs 

a. 

P- 

990 

3 

11 

0 

4 

12 

2 

1,938 

3 

15 

4 

4 

12 

9 

587 

3 

4 

8 

4 

3 

7 

5,649 

3 

12 

7 

4 

13 

0 

8,301 

3 

11 

i 

5 

2 

7 

603 

3 

14 

0 

4 

3 

5 

19,018 

3 

14 

7 

4 

8 

1 

17,405 

4 

6 

2 

4 

15 

9 

69,639 

2 

9 

0 

3 

8 

9 


Bise per 

Hath paid nr Sub- 

TENAHT8. 

cent. 

1 Seer. | 

Cultivators. 

28-8 

21- 

28- 

5 6 11 

6 6 7 

4 0 9 

4 13 6 

5 8 2 

3 14 9 

28-3 

39- 

8-5 

I give these rates paid 
by sub-tenants to 
show how far the 
enhanced rents are 

161 

13* 

36- 

irom bei 
rents. 

n g r a c k - 


The land affected by enhancements amounts in all to 1,14,130 acres. The total of the 
cultivated land in the three tehseels is as follows:— 


Phuppoond, 

... 


78,549 

Bhidoonah,... 

• • • 

... 

86,157 

Bhurthna, ... 

... 

... 

.,35,858 




5,00,564 


The area enhanced is therefore 38 per cent, of the to Itivation—leaving 62 

per cent, unenhanced during the last ten years, that is, since Lite great rise in prices 
began to be felt. 

6. Of the 38 per cent, that has been subject to enhancement as much as 31’9 per 
cent, on the total cultivation has been raised by consent. 

The enhancement by suit have been few. It will be seen that the rise has in no 
case exceeded 39 per cent. The greatest rise per cent, over the largest area has been in 
Bhurthna, where it is chiefly due to the action of the landlords who were given villages, 
in reward for loyal conduct in the year 1857. These enhancements were made 
without the intervention of the courts: but not, I believe, without very considerable 
pressure on the tenantry by the Collector, They may therefore be considered as excep¬ 
tional. In the other tehseels rents have not risen by agreement more than 16'1 per 
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cent, in Phuppoond, and 13 per cent, in Bbidoonah, on the average. When the aid of 
the Courts has been invoked, the highest average rise is 28 per cent in Phuppoond and 
Bhurthna, and the lowest 21 per cent, in Bidkoonah. 

In those cases where by lapse of the lease land has come completely into the 
power of the landlord, the rise has been 39 per cent, in Bidhoonah, and 28 per cent, 
in Phuppoond. The instances that have beon collected from Bhurthna cover too small 
an area to be worth quoting. 

7. Prices then have risen, as we have said before, 36, 37, and 35 per cent, in the 
case of wheat, barley, and chunna, and 44 and 43 per cent, in bajra and joar, in the 
last ten years. 


During the same period the rise of rent has been as follows:— 


Percentage of area enhanced. 

Iiise in rent rate per cent. 

22-64 

36 to 39 

2*06 

28- 

0*6 

21- 

6-8 

16- 

6-94 

13- 

38- 



Not more than 25 per cent, of the cultivated land has risen in proportion or nearly in 
proportion to the rise in prices, while 62 per cent, has been subject to no enhancement. 


8. It may be said, then, that if the rise in prices is the cause of tho rise of rent, 
by far the greater part of tho rise of rent is to come; and, supposing prices to rise 
still more, or to remain stationary, no doubt will come. 

9. But prices may fall. Indeed, this last year they have fallen, and have return¬ 
ed very nearly to tho average of the period anterior to their late rise. Nor do I think 
it at all unlikely that wo may be about to enter on a cycle of good harvests. The 
question then arises as to tho connection between rent and prices, and as to the cause 
of the high prices. I am pursuaded that the influx of silver has had less to do with 
the rise in the prices of agricultural produco than is maintained by the Indian econo¬ 
mist and his school. The question is a long and difficult one. But I refer for proof 
to Mr. Plowden’s valuable paper ou wages and prices published this year, and to the 
fact, hitherto I think unnoticed, that the prices of the autumnal grains,—jowar and bajra 
—that depend on tho rains and ordinarily furnish the bulk of our population with food, 
have been much more affected than the price of wheat or of barley. That this is the case 
tho statistics of most districts will, I think, show. 

10. The last Price-current published in the Gazette of the North-Western Provinces 
gives the selling rates current at the close of November, This is the time of year 
when tho autumnal grains should be cheapest, and when, the market having been called 
on for large supplies of seed for the next crop, the winter grains are generally 
dearest. Now the statement in the Gazette shows that in this Division common wheat 
was selling at 22TO seers per rupee, while bajra sold at 23T4, and jowar at 25T2. 
The explanation of this is, that last spring harvest was an abundant odo, whereas 
the bajra and jowar harvest this year has been unusually bad. In short, the quantity 
in the market is influencing the prices of grain more than the fall in the value of 
money. I do not of course maintain that the fall in the value of money has not affected 
the prices. But I assert that the late high prices are caused partly by the fall in the 
value of money and partly by tbe bad seasons so frequent in the last decade. A fall 
to some extent in prices may, I think, be looked for. 

11. The question, therefore, how far rents depend on prices becomes important. In 
an able paper that appeared in the Calcutta Revieto a year ago, and was written, I think 
I may say, by Mr. Wynne, this question was dealt with. What be has there said is, 
I think, worthy of every attention in so far as it relates to the connection between the 
rise of rent and the rise of prices. 
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12. The people are all impressed with the belief that the rise in rents depends on 
the rise in prices. I seldom hoe a zemindar without his urging upon me the danger, of 
building on the prosent rates of rent in view of the falling prices, and I think that 
this opinion is the popular one. Nevertheless, I am convinced that it is the increase of 
population that is pulling up the rents, and that will maintain them. 

If the rise in prices were the cause, we should expect the rate of rent to rise pretty 
equally over all sorts of land. If the best manured land near the village paid Rs. 10 
per acre formerly, it ought to pay Rs. 13. If irrigated land paid Rs. 6, it ought 
now to pay Rs. 8, and so on. Now this is not the way rents are rising. But more 
land is highly cultivated, and more land is irrigated than formerly, and these lands are 
raised to the higher rates that have been paid all along by other land. Of course, 
isolated cases do occur where a new rate altogether is produced, and when land is let at 
a rate hitherto unexampled. Such instances were frequent in the cotton-famine years 
when speculators offered fancy prices for land. But that is not the normal condition of 
things. The best illustration I can give of the way that rent is rising is by comparing 
the land of the district to the land round a large town, which, year by year, grows in 
value as the suburbs extend, and lets not at rates hitherto unknown but at rates 
given as yet only for land in the heart of the city. 

13. The increase of population not only increases the demand for food, but 
supplies more competitors anxious to obtain a livelihood by tilling the land. The 
landlords thus get the upper hand, and are able to raise the price of outlying lands, 
and the tenants are compelled, by higher farming and greater industry, to make 
the soil pay the increased demand. 

14. Owing to the checks imposed on the landlords by custom and by law, the 
action of this competition, caused not so much by rise of prices as by increase of popula¬ 
tion, is very much retarded. It has still to make itself felt, and its final results are pro¬ 
bably far distant. I see every reason to suppose that rent will go on rising to the level 
of the rent of that land that we call “ Grohan ”— i. e., highly-manured, well-farmed 
land. It is no new thing for men to pay Rs. 10 per acre for Gohan land. But 
where one acre* paid that reut at last Settlement, two can pay it now. Thirty years 
hence, barring war, pestilence, or famine, that may thin tho population and throw land 
out of cultivation, the increase ought to be still greater. Setting aside then the ques¬ 
tion of pricos, I believe that so long as population increases, and men have nothing else 
to look to for a livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until 
something near an European standard is reached. 

15. I consider, then, that it is impossible to lay down any standard of average 
rates below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. No rates could fulfil 
the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, and of being 
suitable to the present condition of the country. Could a Permanent Settlement have 
been made in Queen Elizabeth’s time of land in England, 6o as to fulfil these conditions? 

16. As to population and communication, there is no doubt that this district is on 
the whole in an advanced state. The population by the last census is 384 to the square 
mile; but owing to the large amount of barren land, the population to the square mile of 
cultivation is much more, being more than double the number in some of the pergunnalis. 
The river Jumna affords a valuable and cheap means of exporting produce. The 
railway intersects the district from east to west. There are fine railway stations within 
the boundaries. There are numerous good roads in every direction; and, for some time, 
at least, 1 should anticipate no great progress in this respect. Still the full effect of all 
these things on the land has yet to be felt. And unless the population is diminished it will 
be felt. 

* The Gohan areas at last Settlement varied from 9 per cent, in one perguunah to 8 and 7 in others. The 
areas for the three revised tehseels are now as follows;—Bhidooaah 17 per cent., Bhurthna Hper cent.'phun- 
poond 14 per cent. 
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17* As to irrigation,* I am far from thinking that we have reached perfection. 
The large tract of land that lies between the Seyngur and the Jumna is almost devoid 
of wells. It is a tract that would repay irrigation better than any I know, except the 
similar belt of land that lies along the high hank of the Boorh Giunga. It is contem¬ 
plated, under the Lower Ganges Canal system, to provide water for this tract. How¬ 
ever much the rest of the district may be counted ripe in the matter of irrigation, this 
land, forming roughly about one-fourth of the cultivated area, must be excluded from 
the category. 

18. With regard to the selling price of land, the statistics required are given 
in Appendix. But the causes affecting the price of land aro so many and complicated, 
and the difficulty of knowing the price really paid is so great, that I attach no import¬ 
ance to the figures connected with it. 

To sum up my views on this head, I consider a Permanent Settlement based on 
adequate rates—if by adequate is meant »ates that will secure the State from being 
a heavy loser—to be an impossibility. 

19. The question next in order is, whether by a rateable increase of revenue 
in proportion to the increase of prices, the evils of resettlements can bo avoided while 
their advantages in the shape of an increase of revenue are iu part secured. 

20. I am alive, as every officer must be, to the evils attending a resettlement, 
although I think that they have been somewhat exaggerated. The expense and. tem¬ 
porary disorganization caused by Settlement operations are no doubt great. But, so 
far as my experience goes, there is little, if any, of that wilful abandonment of cultiva¬ 
tion, and deterioration of its quality, that .is frequently spoken of as genoral. Still I 
would gladly welcome any plan that would avoid resettlements. The proposed plan, 
however, does not appear to me to ho practicable. Nor, indeed, do I think it quite 
sound theoretically. 

21. It assumes two things. First, that the rise in the prices of produce 
depends solely on the influx of,silver; and, secondly, that a staple can bo found that for 
each Province or part of a Province will act as a barometer for tho value of silver. It 
also assumes, as a consequence of these two assumptions, that each individual estate 
will be able without hardship to pay an increased revenue in proportion to the increase 
in the price of the selected staple. 

22. I feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But tho endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overcome. In the first 
place, if the rise and full in the prices of produce, are influenced as much or more by 
the character of the harvosts tliau by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme will 
lead us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by a series 
of bad seasons, then under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue will be 
increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the most rigid 
economist and supporter of the silver influx theory, will hardly maintain that the bad 
harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause rise in price of wheat iu Meerut from 27 seers 
in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861 : or that the return of a good season had nothing to do 
with the'price falling iu 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever series of years we may take 
for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 1861 must have a very 
great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every estate in the Meerut District 
would be increased, say five per cent., because of the increase in the average price caused 
by the bad years 1860 and 1-861. But many estates suffered greatly in those years, 
and the rents of those years were probably not collected at all iu lands unprotected by 

* Percentage oC irrigation is ag follows 

Bhurthna, ... ... ... ... ... ... <5-08 

Phuppoond, ... ... ... ... ... ... 75-4 

Bhidoonah, ... ... ... ... ... 78-5+ 

Dulelnuggur, ... ... ... ... ... ... 12-2 

Etawah, ... ... ... ... ... ... not yet known. 
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irrigation. While hi the canal villages the famine outside donbled and treble^ the in¬ 
comes of the cultivators. What then •would be the result of the proposed, plan ? The 
famine-stricken estates would be punished by an assessment heavy in proportion to their 
sufferings, and the irrigated estates would not pay half of the increase fairly duo from 
them. This injustice would bo intensified in districts like Ajmere that were depopu¬ 
lated by famine. Such would be the logical result. In practice, of course, after much 
reporting, minuting, and despatch-writing, the precious permanent arrangements would 
be Cast to the winds, and an officer would be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as 
honour would prevent us from drawing back from our word in the other cases, all the 
loss would fall on the revenue. 

I see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence or any appreciable influence on the rise of prices. 

23. Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. Tj^ese are difficulties I leave to the advocates 
of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all produce 
is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shown that ghee and oil, no- 
unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of wheat 
and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple that 
answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver ? Mr. Wynne answers this question 
as follows :—‘‘It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of the land- 
owner that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract which is- 
generally taken by the village buunias in payment of their debts.” This is a tangible- 
suggestion, and the best probably that can be made. But it seems to me that it is open 
to the objection that tho profits of the landowner can no more be measured in this way 
than the profits of the bunnia. The prico of such a staple might bo a fair guide to the 
value of each rupee: but it cannot guide ns to the number of rupees in coming either to 
the landowner or money-lender—even adjacent estates in the same districts differ very 
much in their products. If the staplo selected was the only or even the chief product, 
then I can understand that its price might guide us in measuring the profits of the 
landowner. Although even then a rise in price would by no means argue a rise in 
profits; but I cannot see how the price of wheat, for instance, can guide us in estimat¬ 
ing the profits of an estate whose chief products are rke and sugar; 

I say it with deference to the advocates of the scheme, but it seems to me that at 
the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distinguish between the measure 
of a rupee and the measure of profits made up of an unknown number of rupees. 

24. If such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a preli¬ 
minary measure to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task 
that I think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per 
acre of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the 
produce per acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, and if they did 
they would never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series of experiments 
would be necessary to ascertain it. 

25. The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement 
Officer is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to deceive him. But any 
errors of over-assessment that are committed will,'under this system, be increased at the 
rate of compound interest at each successive period. 

26. For these reasons I condemn the proposed plan as impracticable. 

The chief advantage attendant on it is the saving of the cost of resettlements. As 
for any political advantages they are nil. To the people at large, I believe, such a set¬ 
tlement would give no feeling of security whatever. 

27. I now turn to the questions regarding temporary settlements. It is very 
difficult to say accurately what the pressure of the past Settlement really was, because 
we do not know what the rentals were. All that we have to guide us in forming an 
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opinion is the state of cultivation at the time, and the general effect of the assessment. 
Mr. Gubbin’s assessment was based on. the 66 per cent, standard: and I think it may 
be said that his demand was fully up to it in most cases. But at the time of his settle¬ 
ment a very large amount of land had been newly abandoned. Thus in Bidhoonah 
there were 21,580 acres, in Phuppoond 18,303 acres, in Bhurthna 22,071 acres, in 
Etawah 17,453, and in Oreyah 12,184 acres, making altogether 91,591 acres*. Now 
this was land that had been thrown out of cultivation by the great famine of 1838. 
It was undoubtedly land of the poorer class, but it was land that had been regularly 
cultivated, and to some extent irrigated. Now on all this land Mr. Gubbins put the 
very highest rates, lower than those applied to the worst land under cultivation. I 
have no data to show in what time this land was brought again under the plough. But 
the present survey shows that it has returned to cultivation. It formed then a reserve 
of no small value from which, year by year, the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
But notwithstanding this, it may safely be affirmed that Mr. Gubbins’ settlement was 
as heavy as was consistent with the prosperity of the district. In the Oreyah Pergun- 
nah, which has not benefited by the canal or the railway, the assessment has been 
almost too heavy. The zemindars have not been able to bear up against bad seasons, 
and many of them are heavily in debt. In the other pergunnahs, the pressure of the 
assessment has been very much lightened by the extension of irrigation and opening 
up of communications. In them the Settlement has worked well. But notwithstand¬ 
ing all improvements, the district will not bear more than a very moderate rise. I say 
this without regard to any standard, either of half assets on two-thirds, that it would 
endanger the prosperity of the district to raise the revenue more than ten or fifteen per 
cent. 

28. The share taken of the assets must depend upon the way in which the assets are 
calculated. If we take the present assets ascertained to bo now enjoyed by the land¬ 
owner as the basis of our assessment, I am sure that two-thirds is a moderate demand. 
If, on the other hand, we take the possible assets, the assets that the estate ought in the 
judgment of the assessing officer to yield half should bo the limit. Iu that case, 
namely, if the demand be limited to half, the assessment should be based on calculations 
drawn from the new or enhanced leases. The present prevailing standard cannot be 
taken as the basis of assessment. For instance, I have shown that 62 per cent, of the 
land has not been enhanced in tho last ten years. The prevailing rents would, therefore, 
be pretty much what prevailed thirty years ago. If we settled on them, the rise of rents 
that would follow the competition of the assessment would soon show as our mistake. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that under the circumstances of this district, we must assume 
a prospective rise in the rents of a vast number of estates. In other words, we must 
take more than half of the actually existing rental until the landowners raise their 
rents. 

I have acted upon this principle; and I feel sure that my assessments at present 
are nearer to two-thirds than one-half of the existing assets— i.e., of tho rentals as they 
now stand. 

I must guard, however, against the supposition that I have acted on theoretical 
grounds. Before a Settlement Officer assumes a rise iu rent he ought to be able to 
show that such a rise is actually taking place. If I found that leases were being 
renewed on the same terms, and that no instances of enhancement could be adduced, 1 
do not think I should'be justified in assuming a rise merely on theoretical grounds. 

29. The question here arises, whether the income left by this method of assess¬ 
ment to the landowners is excessive, as compared with the incomes of other classes. 

In my reports on Pergunnahs Bhidoonah and Phuppoond, I have given tables 
showing the incidence of the revenue on the proprietors. It will bo sufficient to state 
here that in Bhidoonah, the average area owned by each proprietor is 59 acres, and the 
amount of revenue, according to the revised demand, Rs. 75. In Phuppoond, the area 
is 83 acres, and the amount of revenue Rs. 122 per head. 

* About 20 per cent on the land then in eultiyatio n. 
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The statistics for the other tehseels are not yet prepared. But they will not, I 
think, differ materially from those here given. 

Assuming that my calculations give the real value of the land, each proprietor in 
Bhidoonah has, on the average, a rental of Bs. 150 per annum, and in Pkuppoond 
(where the average is affected by the existence of one large landowner) Its. 244. 
Excluding this large property, the average rental of the remainder will be reduced 
to Rs. 208. 

Now taking the largest average rental that of Phuppoond, the proprietor has to 
pay as follows :— 


Land revenue, 

• ** 

... Rs. 

104 

Cesses at ten per cent., 

... 

... » 

10 

Putwaree at six per cent., 

* 

... „ 

6 



Rs. 

120 


Leaving him Rs. 88 per annum, without taking into account losses from bad 
debts or any incidental expenses. 

But then it will be said there is the “seer.” Well, the “seer” in Phuppoond 
(excluding the large landowners) is, on the average, fonr acres per man. Its rental has 
already been taken into account. Now let us suppose that the farming profits on four 
acres amount to Rs. 20 per acre,* then altogether our average landowner will have 
an income of (4 X 20 + 88) = 168 rupees per annum, i.e., 14 rupees per mensem But it 
will be said he has grazing land and other advantages. I admit it; hut even so, it 
will be impossible to place the avorage income of the landowner at a higher figure than 
Rs. 20 per mensem. That is to say, he is about twice as well off a3 our cooks and 
about four times as rich as our grooms. From my knowledge of their circumstances 
and mode of life, I believo this is no exaggeration. 

Is it then possible to wish to reduce our “upper classes” to a still lower level ? 
Yet an assessment at two-thirds of the assests, supposing the assets to be calculated as 
at present, would reduce'them to a much lower standard of living. 

As to the cultivator’s profits, I do not pretend to be able to estimate them. The 
right of occupancy-tenant is on an average Dearly as well off as the small proprietor. In 
Phuppoond, for which tehseel alone I have the statistics ready, his average holding is 7 
acres. So that taking the profits as before at Rs. 20 per acre his income would be 
about Rs. 150 per annum. 

But this estimate is, I must confess, opposed to the calculations of some high 
authorities. The distinguished officer at present at the head of the new department of 
agriculture was, as you are aware, for many years, Collector of this district during which 
time he devoted himself to the preparation of agricultural statistics. I have not his report 
by me to refer to. But if I recollect right, his conclusion, arrived at after much research, 
was, that the average income of a cultivator in this district was about ten rupees per 
annum. If that is the case, or anytbiug like the oase, there would not appear to be much 
room to increase the standard of assessment, unless, indeed, our estimates of the rent 
of land are, as some people may assert, absolutely and ridiculously false. 

30. The discretion that should he left to a Settlement Officer in assessing is a difficult 
question. That discretion is already very large. Every officer takes into considera¬ 
tion the waste laud of an estate. If it is likely to be soon cultivated, something is added 
to the demand on that account. I do not think too wide a discretion can be allowed 
in this direction. The quostion of assessing talookdars or proprietors of large estates 
on a different standard from the small proprietors is a very different one. Probably, 
every one is a little harder on a large proprietor who has the means to coerce bis 
tenants, and can afford to go to law with them. But to assess a man at a larger amount, 
simply because he happens to be well off, savours rather of communism, and is, I think, 

*1 put it as high as possible to make my argument stronger. In reality, ten rupees would be nearer the 
truth. 
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radically unfair. The assessment should be guided by the valuation of the land, not 
by consideration of the person 'who owns it. To assess a man heavily because he is 
rich is as unjust as to assess him severely because he is very skilful and industrious. We 
have given up the latter error, do not let us adopt the former. 

31. Except in very exceptional case3, the operation of the rent-laws do not, in 
my opinion, result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. But they do, I 
think, throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and, eventually, on tho 
tenant. No one, with any show of reason, can uphold the present state of the law, which 
compels the landlord to bear the cost and expense of suits to raise his rent to a standard 
that is fixed by the Settlement Officer. I think it would be only ordinary justice to 
relieve such suits at time of settlement from the stamp duty. Some persons would go 
further, and would take the appeal in such cases from the cognizance of the Civil Courts. 
But I do not think that it is necessary to do this. If a man could not only assess but 
fix the rents that are the basis of assessment, a not altogether useless check on over¬ 
assessment would be taken away. 

32. As to the conduct of such suits by the District Courts opinions must vary. 
The general result in this district has been an enhancement not much below that which 
on a priori grounds might be thought fair. But I have met with individual cases in 
which the landlord had received a very inadequate enhancement. Speaking generally, 
I do not think that these cases are, as a rule, well done by the District Courts, or by the 
Settlement Courts, until they have been instructed in the work. Not through any fault 
of theirs, but unavoidably from tho nature of the case, and their ignorance of the 
country, and the prevailing rent-rates. 

The usual course of procedure is to direct a local enquiry, and to take tho rates of 
the four adjacent fields, the average derived from which is supposed to give the prevailing 
adjacent rates. In estates whore most of the tenants are of long standing, enhancement 
on these terms becomes impossible. Suits are discouraged, the landlords are hopeless 
of obtaining what they want, and aro glad to take any increase, however inadequate, 
rather than resort to law. 

33. The decision of these cases virtually rests with the officer making the local 
enquiry. Unless the Judicial Officer has sufficient knowledgo to say whether the 
result is fair or not, all he can do is to accept the conclusions of the “ commission.” 
A Settlement Officer has an advantage in these cases that no one else can have. He 
knows at once whether the proposed rates are adequate, and he can direct tho enquiry 
to be made where he knows adequate rents are to be found. 

34. I see no remedy for this evil except one that I fear it is useless to propose— 
namely, to fix all ronts at the time of Settlement and for the period of Settlement for 
occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the tenants-at-will alone open to variation. 
There would then be no such tiling as a suit for enhancement except during Settlement 
operations. I am convinced that a measure of this kind would benefit the country at large, 
and is the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian troubles hereafter. It is hostile 
to English notions of the rights of a landowner ; but I am not sure that it is not more 
in consonance with tho real constitution of property in this country than the present stato 
of things; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the present benefits of the measure to the 
zemindars would counterbalance the prospective loss. 

35. As to leaving the assessments open to readjustment during the currency of 
the Settlement, upon any ground whatever, I think that it would destroy tho confidence 
of the people entirely. A Settlement whether temporary or permanent is not of itself 
advantageous. It is for its effect on the minds of the people that it is valuable. It is 
the one point in which wo have shown any real stability. And the only thing that 
could make me advocate a permanent settlement is the mischief and uncertainty 
resulting from the discussions as to the standard and basis of our assessments, 

I must apologise for the hasty and imperfect way in which I have dealt with these 
questions. But I am so pressed with work at this season of the year, that I have had 
great difficulty in finding time to answer them even as perfunctorily as I have done, 

JO s 
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Statistics of the Transfers of Land—Tehseel Phuppoond — Mortgages. 



Acres. 

Price per Acre. 

Revenue per 
Acre. 






Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

First decade, ... 

• •• 

*•« 

«*• 

416 

3,498 

2 5 6 
Unknown. 

1 3 5 

1 6 8 





3,914 



Second ditto, ... 

... 


Mt 

1,931 

395 

3 7 0 
Unknown. 

1 2 9 

0 13 9 





2,326 



Third ditto, ... 

• •• 

••• 


1,729 

50 

7 8 11 
Unknown. 

1 3 5 

1 12 5 





1,779 




Private Sale . 



Acres. 

Price per Acre. 

Revenue per 
Acre. 

First decade, ... 

Second ditto, ... ••• *** 

8,383 

1,883 

Rs. a. p. 

2 9 3 
Unknown. 

6 4 0 
Unknown. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 8 1 

1 6 1 

1 5 9 

1 0 2 

10,266 

4,180 

4,076 

8,256 

Third ditto, ... ••• *“ 


9 5 10 
Unknown. 

1 9 1 

19 2 

5,847 

158 

6,005 

Forced Transfers. 


Acres. 

Price per Acre, 

Revenue per 
Acre. 

-*- 

1 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


15,304 

1 15 9 

I 6 9 

First decade, 

2,398 

Unknown. 

1 8 5 


17,702 




4,738 

4 8 9 

1 1 2 

Second ditto, ... ••• 

1,483 

Unknown. 

1 l 4 


6,221 




2,044 

CO 

1 7 0 

Third ditto, 

315 

Unknown. 

15 2 


2,359 
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Statistics of the Transfers of Land, Tehseel BidhoonaJu 



! 

A rea in 
Acres. 

Price per 
Acre. 

Revenue per 
Acre. 

1.—FORCED TRANSFERS. 


Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

First decade, 

1,791 

3 l 3 

1 10 3 

Second ditto, 

3,110 

2 2 11 

1 1 7 

Third ditto, 

2,340 

3 12 6 

| 

1 2 3 

2.-PRIVATE SALES. 




First decade, ... 

4,039 

2 12 6 

1 5 3 

Second ditto, ... ... ... 

9,425 

5 4 1 

1 6 5 

Toird ditto, 

10,583 

7 13 10 

1 5 1 

3.—MORTGAGES. 




.First decade, ... ... ... ... 

1,929 

1 10 8 

I 0 0 

Second ditto, 

8,633 

2 4 0 

1 5 1 

Third ditto, ... ... ... ... 

6,385 

4 IS 1 

1 8 O 


Appendix IV.—Statistics of the Transfers of Land, Tehseel Bhurthna, 


Description o£ Transfer. 

■so3siii a apujAV 

Parts of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Acres. 

Price. 

Jumina. 

Average 
price por 
Acre. 

Purchases 

Year. 



BEFORE MUTINY. 










Enforced sales by auction for 




Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

ft. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

arrears, 

13 

»M 

7,608 

55,923 

0 

0 

9,074 

0 

0 

7 

5 

7 

6 1 

0 

V 

Ditto under orders of Courts, 

2 

- 

1,217 

4,825 

0 

E 

471 

0 

n 

3 

15 

5 

10 3 

»_* 

Ditto ditto, 


6 

2,408 

2,3ul 

II 

0 

1,912 

9 

8 

O 

15 

31 

1 2 

0 


2 

6 

3,625 

7,136 

11 

0 

2,383 

9 

8 

l 

11 

31 

3 11 

27 

Total of enforced sales, ... 

15 

6 

11,233 

63,049 

11 

E 

11,457 

9 

8 

5 

9 

9 

6 6 

0 

Private sales, ... 

17 

I 

13,273 


7 

2 

14,998 

7 

4 

3 

3 

' 

2 5 

0 

Ditto ditto, 



12,319 

61,114 

14 

9 

15,848 

14 

2i 

4 

12 101 

3 10 

0 


17 

38 

26,192 

1,03,494 

5 

11 

| 30,847 

5 

6J 

s 

1 

15 

3 

3 4 0 

0 

ftrand Total, 

32 

44 

37,425 

1,66,544 

0 

11 

42,304 

15 

21 

■ 

fl 

□ 

3 11 

7 




AFTER MUTINY. 











Enforced sales by auction for 
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Report by C. -W. Moobe, Esq., Offg. Collector of Etawah, No. 22, dated the 17 th 

January , 1872. 

2. I have not the time at my disposal to fully discuss the questions raised, nor 
do I suppose that the remarks I am in a position to offer will he of much value, unsup¬ 
ported as they are by statistics, but in obedience to your expressed wishes, I offer, with 
diffidence, a few observations. 

3. I would premise, that in my opinion a Permanent Settlement is not such a 
valuable arrangement as some authorities seem to think. Its chief value, as I understand 
it, is to encourage landlords to improve their estates, and to bind them to our Government 
by the feeling of self-interest. As regards, the latter point, it is no doubt an important 
political advantage to havo the landed interest on our side, but this is so only if the 
landlords themselves have influence. I will not now go into the details of the question 
whether the present landlords have really much influence, or why they have not. I do not 
think they have myself. Tho tendency of our rule has been to destroy the old semi-feu¬ 
dal relations between landlord and tenant. And our Civil Courts have been the moans 
of introducing a large number of persons as landlords, who not only have no influence 
but are disliked in their estates. The political advantage of having the suffrages of 
landlords is therefore much diminished. On the other hand, I think that whatever the 
causes may be, landlords have not in Bengal done for their estates what might reasonably 
have been expected of them, and I do not see reason to believe that a different result 
would be obtained in these Provinces if a Permanent Settlement were concluded, I am 
therefore no advocate of a Permanent Settlement on any conditions. 

4. The Board ask,—1st, whether it would be possible to lay down some standard 
of average rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity. 

The Board say that it is the rise in prices which has led chiefly to the rise in rent3. 
Before we can-say whether this rise is likely to continue, it is necessary to discover what 
led to the rise in prices, and whether rents have risen to their full limit. To the latter 
question, I have no hesitation in replying that rents have not so risen in this district. 

As regards the causes of the rise in prices they are various. An influx of silver coin 
depreciating the value of money, a series of bad or indifferent seasons, an increaso in 
the population without a corresponding increase in land under cultivation, and the 
opening out of new lines of communication by which hitherto cheap markets can sup¬ 
ply tracts where food has previously been dear, may bo mentioned as some of the causes, 

■ Now some of these may be temporary in their effect, but others will be permanent. 
Of theso latter I take an increase of the population as one that may be fairly assumed, 
and one that will not only act on prices and thereby on rents, but will also act directly 
on rents by increasing the demand for land. This increased demand will probably be 
general throughout the provinces, and rents will further be stimulated in this district by 
extended irrigation. It appears to me a negative answer must be given to tho Board’s 
first question. 

5. The next point is whether a Permanent Settlement, subject to a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, is to be recommended. 

The difficulty here would be to decide on the staple by, which the increase of prices 
should be tested. 1 say fairly I could not indicate such a staple. It must of course be 
the chief staple of the district. If such could be named as would apply to the district 
generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary rise for a permanent 
one. It does not follow that we should discover the real profits of the zemindars by 
such a system, and it would be objectionable as introducing an uncertainty into tho set¬ 
tlement which the oxisting system is free from. 

As to temporary settlements, I have no means of knowing what the pressure of 
the past demand was. As Collector, I should say, it was quite up to the mark when 
made. It pressed unequally towards its close as might be expected in a district, part 
of which is well provided with canal-water, and the remainder entirely dependent on 
the seasons, fer wells do not last a reasonable time. 
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Considering that the generality of our zemindars are really very poor, as any one 
may see who takes the trouble to walk through the district, I do not think 50 per cent, 
is too moderate a share of the profits to leave to them, if the real value of the estate is 
assumed, as I imagine it always is by the Settlement Officer, I suppose he has to esti¬ 
mate what the rental is, and what it might and should be without rack-renting the tenants. 
If he does this, and levies half of the estimated profits, he does not leave too much, consi¬ 
dering the position our landlords are supposed to hold, and the I'espousihilitics we have 
thrown upon them. As a fact, I know that the rents here may be expected to rise, many 
of the largest and most intelligent landlords having taken little or no action towards 
Enhancing, though they are beginning to awake to the necessity. 

7. As to the operation of the rent law in restricting a full demand, I do not think 
that such is the case, or at least necessarily the case. I can well understand it might be, 
but I think that the courts generally uphold a Settlement Officer’s arrangements, and 
that those officers might safely be directed to take up the enhancement of the rents 
without application from the landlord as part of the settlement operations, but a part 
subject to revision on appeal by the courts, 

8. I am quite opposed to the readjustment of the demand during the currency of 
the settlement. Fix a term and abide by it. If 30 years is too long a term for this 
country take 20 years, but whatever the term may he, and I think 30 years is a fitting 
one, revision should not be made within it, more especially should revision not depend 
on causes, which the great body of the people would certainly not understand. 


Memorandum by H. G. Keene, Esq., Officiating Commissioner , Agra , dated 1 6th April, 

1872. 

A pekusal of the papers commended to our study in the Board’s Circular noted in 
the margin leaves upon the mind a conviction that a Perma- 
«atod° 27 th Septr., TsTiT’’ nent Settlement of the land revenue is a measure in itself desir¬ 
able, for which this part of the empire is not yet ripe. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s elaborate Memorandum dated 1st July, 1819, shows how 
earnestly the atteution of former administration was applied to this question at a time 
•when official men had loss to do and lived more among the Natives than is now the case. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that the facts then placed on record, or subsequently elicited by 
enquiries owing their origin to the Regulation (VII. of 1822) passed soon after, led to 
a postponement of the measure. Lord Hastings and Mr. Mackenzie were rieffit in 
thinking that permanent engagements should only be extended to those estates that 
were ripe for it. The enquiries that followed showed that there were at that time no 
estates in the North-Western Provinces, of which that could be predicated. And the 
enquiries that have followed upon the similar benevolent attempts of Sir C. Wood and 
Lord Lawrence have shown that after the lapse of half a century of almost uninterrupted 
progress, such has continued to be the state of the Provinces down to the present day. 

This assertion may be made quite independently of all general opinions deducible 
from the gradual fall in the purchasing power of money. The very latest papers that 
have been published by the Government of India conclusively show that the highest 
living authority on these questions, the consistent advocate of the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, is now convinced 
that neither in Zillah Boolundshuhur, nor perhaps even in Pergunnah Baghput, have 
the agricultural conditions been reached which would render the measure a matter 
of justice to the tax-paying community at large. 

Under such circumstances, it might be almost superfluous to enter upon the con¬ 
sideration of the special difficulties connected with the monetary aspect of the matter 
—difficulties to which the undersigned has been drawing attention for the past twelve 
years. But since the Hon’ble Mr. Strachey has done him the honour to refer to him as an 

II s 
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advocate of the commutation scheme, and as the orders of the Board seem to require 
some reference to the subject, it is right to place on record the following remarks 

1st ,—I have never intended to be an advocate for the immediate introduction of any 
scheme of commutation of corn-rents; but finding that high authority was in favour 
of a permanent assessment of the Government demand—being farther aware that early 
Mahomedan rulers had worked such a scheme, and that the late Mr. F. H. Robinson 
had thought it feasible, I deemed it proper to submit the suggestion that such a scheme 
offered the only safe prospect of introducing permanency of demand into estates where the 
assets had in other respects reached their final level. That Mr. Mackenzie also was well 
aware of the necessity of guarding the public against loss from this source is clear from 
the 726th para, of his memo, above referred to. In this he distinctly lays down as an 
essential part of the scheme for a Permanent Settlement that the demand in money shall be 
open to readjustment every 20 years on an average of the prices current during that 
period last past of the principal food crops. He had previously stipulated (para. 706) 
that the jumma should be fixed with reference to the actual assets, without any allowance 
for progress excepting in special cases. He proposed, itseem9 clear, to take 75 per cent, 
of the determinable assets, perhaps leaving the landholder to his own exertions for the 
increase of his income ; or perhaps thinking that the real value of the assents (in such 
estates) would never greatly alter, though their nominal value might fluctuate with the 
purchasing power of monoy. This he probably foresaw. 

With this preface I proceed to state that in my opinion it is not possible to lay 
down a standard of average rates below which no Settlement should be confirmed in 
perpetuity. So many circumstances conducive to the final fixation of rents exist, that 
it would require either omniscience on an unusual amount of rashness to raise any prac¬ 
tical standard. It is clear from the papers appended to Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo, that 
the Native prejudice is in favour of a division of produce rather than a money-rent, and 
that where money-rents havo been introduced, there has been no device, either on the 
part of tenant or of landlord, to stereotype them by the use of leases. That stateof 
things continues to this day. The money-rents, where they exist, (1) vary without 
apparent cause, (2) are often left far below the market-rate from motives of philanthropy 
or of mere indolence, and (3) are often concealed by collusive entries in the village 
records. And they are, I think I may say, always below the value of that portion of 
the crop that would be taken i u a division did money-rates not exist. How far the rents 
are from being, as a rule, rack-rents may be partly inferred from the fact that in one 
perguunah of the Etawah District, whore sub-tenants on the demesne land were paying 
over six rupees an acre, the normal rent-rate w T as less than four, and even after enhance¬ 
ment of 21 per cent, the ordinary rent-rate was only Es. 4-12-9. I am therefore decidedly 
of opinion that rents have not yet reached their natural limits. I think that prices will 
continue to increase very steadily as the extension of such crops as indigo, opium, cotton 
displaces food crops, and as the Suez Canal brings British India more and more into the 
market of the world. Temporary fluctuations may no doubt be expected, a cycle of 
good seasons' may reduce any portion of the present dearth that may be due to scar¬ 
city ; but it is not to be supposed that the commercial movement now going on will 
leave the rupee the purchasing power of half a sovereign which it may be said to have 
just now. The rise that has yet taken place in rents does not fairly represent the fall 
in the value of money as shown in the prices of produce; but I 
believe that the former will go on even after the latter shall have 
ceased to operate. If prices here ever reach a European level 
(and I see no reason why they should not), rents may be expect¬ 
ed to go up to something like fifteen rupees per acre. Nor is 
this monetary cause the only one as above hinted. I firmly believe 
that, when once judicious measures are introduced, land will improve, and agricultore 
be a more lucrative as well as a mure scientific profession, until, in fact, a totally new- 
system shall take the place of the present -petite culture , for which alone the country, is fit 
in the existing conditions of Native society. 


N. B.—' The figures ap¬ 
pended go to show that the 
rise in prices averages above 
60 per cent.., and that in 
rents there has been arise 
of about 30 per cent, du¬ 
ring the same time (the 
pend ency of settlement). 
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In support of these views I would refer to the facts and figures recorded by the 
various District Officers, and to the tables furnished by the Judge’s Offioe. These last- 
mentioned rates are in one respect especially valuable, as showing not the highest, but 
rather the lowest level of enhancement, Tho reason for this is that it is a practice 
of the courts to throw the onus probandi not upon the tenant who seeks to maintain 
the old rates, but upon the landholder, who has issued a notice that ho intends to raise 
them : so that the issue framed is not—what can the land bear ? But, is the enhanced 
rate of the notice, or any proportion of it, made good by reference to one or two defined 
conditions ? 

In conclusion of this part of the subject, I repeat that Permanent Settlement in any 
form is, in my humble opinion, entirely inexpedient at the present time. And therefore I 
do not deem it necessary to trouble the Board with any speculations in this connection, 
relating to a rateable increase following the rise of prices. 

As to the 50 per cent, system, I consider it entirely inadequate if put upon the 
known and ascertained assets. I am among the first to recognise the wisdom and bene¬ 
volence of the statesman to whom we owe tho limitation; but I believe that Mr. Colvin 
was mainly actuated in making it by a feeling that, in their zeal and ignorance, Settle¬ 
ment Officers were in danger of over-estimating the value of the assets. Whether or 
no that danger has passed away, your Board is better able to judge than I am; but I 
honestly and firmly believe that the circumstances which rendered over-assessment 
so full of danger fifteen or twenty years ago have not only ceasod to exist generally, 
but that thore is not a little opposite danger (in long settlements) of the State (that is, 
the Public whose steward tho State is) losing an undue proportion of the surplus produce 
of the soil. Whether the share left to proprietors is oxcessivo, is a question the answer 
to which depends on so many things, that I should hesitate to record a very decisive opi¬ 
nion. But this I will say, that after many years’ observation, I do not think Government 
gets more than one-ninth of the gross produce, on an average. When it is borne in mind 
that an efficient Native administration supposes itself to get a third, and really gets in all 
probability not less than a quarter, it mast be admitted that thero is hero something 
grievously wrong. How difficult it is for the most practised experts to realise the exact 
statistical conditions of this matter may be inferred from one fact. Mr. Crosthwaite 
estimates tho average income of a cultivator, with rights of occupancy, at Rs. 120 per 
annum—a very comfortable provision for a man with such few wants and subject to so 
little taxation. Buthow much is one’s satisfaction at such a state of things diminished 
when we find that the present distinguished Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Agricultural Department, Mr. A. 0. Hume, C.B., writing of the very same district 
a veryfew years ago, estimated the same income at the low average of ten rupees a year. 
After making all due allowance for the increased amount of specie afloat in the coun¬ 
try, this discrepancy is still inexplicable. 

I have before referred to the conditions that prevent rent-rates from rising pari 
passu with the rise of prices; and have at the same time expressed the opinion that the 
processes, though not uniform, are simultaneous. Another point must not bo overlook¬ 
ed. Tiie increase of population raises the demand for land, and through that medium 
the rates leviable from teuants-at-will. Now these rates, though not applicable for 
comparison under the working of the present rent law, in enhancement suits, where 
occupancy tenants are concerned, are still valuable as furnishing a natural standard 
or market rate, irorn which to test the renting value of the land. Settlement Officers 
are bound to give their most careful attention to the due observation and accurate 
record of these rates : and, if the rent law should be modified, that standard, with due 
allowance for vested interests, might, and I think should, be practically adopted. 

Therefore my answer to the question raised in your para. 4, III, -would be that a 
considerable rise of rent-rates may fairly be assumed as a basis of assessment; provided 
always that the law be appropriately modified, what that modification should be I will 
not pretend to pronounce in detail. But the spirit of the system I contemplate I will 
endeavour to explain. I must beg leave to premise the following propositions:— 
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1. Every settlement on modern principles is ail endowment in favour of the 
person or persons settled with. That this was not the original conception of the adminis¬ 
trators of these Provinces is clear from Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo, and the accompany¬ 
ing papers. Based on the practice of the Native rules whom they succeeded, their 
theory was that the State was entitled to whole of the net returns from the land, minus 
a small drawback for expenses of management and collection. The recent idea of per¬ 
manently conferring upon the malgoozars nearly one-half of the assets, at an imperfect 
valuation, is as nearly as possible the opposite extreme, and founded, as I believe, upon 
ideas wholly foreign to the facts of the case and the conditions of the country. Tt was 
the late Mr. James Wilson, who, starting with the assumption that what was true in 
one country was true in all, construed the stateof things that he found here into a proof that 
the landed interest was at least sufficiently burthened, and that all future burthens ought 
to be laid upon other descriptions of property. But that state of things in reality con¬ 
stituted as above stated not a burthen but an endowment. The object of that endow¬ 
ment, it is true, was both wise and benevolent, as was to be expected from the mon— 
R. Bird and Thomason—with whom it originated. Their notion was that by creating an 
artificial property in the land in favour of tho malgoozars, they would be calling into 
existence a class whose interest it would be to improve the cultivation. Having their 
maximum payments defined for thirty years, the ordinary endurance of a generation 
of men, these persons would enjoy and would bequeath to their successors the right 
to whatever they could fairly obtain from the soil over and above the revenue of 
settlement. 

2. But the objects of that endowment have very generally disappointed these 
perfectly fair expectations. The laws of political economy justify the belief that who¬ 
ever has the means of increasing his resources will do so. But the laws of political 
economy are not the laws of an exact science; and the habits of tho malgoozars are not 
the habits of men of business so much as of annuitants. They either find their income 
under tho settlement enough, with occasional enhancements from their tenants, and in 
that caso they are satisfied (this is said to bo especially the case with the permauently- 
settlel people of the eastern districts), or they mortgage their lands, and gradually alien¬ 
ate them to money-dealers. But they do not, as a rule, improve. 

3. The agriculture of India, so long as it is mainly of tho petite culture kind, does 
not admit of improvement in tho senso in which the word is understood at home. 


The only arts, of which such a system of tillage is conscious, are rotation of crops, 
manuring, and irrigation, and all these arc well understood, and capable of application 
by the actual tillers of the soil, and by them alone. Leaving aside the first art, which 
is already practised, let us enquire for a moment what are the obstacles that retard the 
application of tho second and third. 

4. Manuring, as shown by Mr. Crosthwaite, raises second-class soils to the first 
class, Increasing the productiveness and the renting value of the fields manured. But 
the people aro unable to extend this salutary process, because they are obliged to use 
their manure us fuel. And they are obliged to use their manure as fuel for want of 
wood, and they have no wood because the law •will not allow them to plant trees. 


5. Irrigation is retarded by the same causes. Where canals come, the managers 
whom we have endowed are backward in making water-courses, so much so that 
special compulsory legislation is threatened. When there are no canals, the occupants 


That gome change ia de¬ 
sirable by way of legisla¬ 
tion ia admitted in the 
Full Bench decision of the 
High Court (1871, page 
267, Sheo Churun Appel¬ 
lant). 


of the soil are often deterred from sinking wells by fear of evic¬ 
tion. The Land Improvement Bill wisely permits public money 
to he advanced for such purposes, but Section 13 gives the land¬ 
lord the power of putting a veto upon such advances to culti¬ 
vators, and 1 believe the landlords will bo very slow to avail 


themselves of the provisions of the Act themsoLes. 


6. Lastly, I must repeat the expression of my belief that the occupancy tenants 
do not pay nearly enough rent; and that as long as they do not, they will not be much 
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more disposed to lay oat money and labour upon improvements than the malgoozars 
themselves. 1 have above given instances in which the rents paid by such tenants, after 
enhancement, were still at least 33 per cent, below the market rate; and have Bkown 
that, as the law now stands, they are not likely to approach it any nearer. 1 believe ft 
will be allowed that 25 per oent. is margin enough for this species of vested interest. 

The conclusion from these premises is, that it is to the cultivators rather than to 
the malgoozars that we must look for the development of the land under the existing 
agricultural system; and that it is illusory to make anything like a half-asset settle¬ 
ment with proprietors if we desire to make the principal section of the public revenue 
what it has hitherto beon in Eastern countries. 

The first thing that seems to follow is that the adjudication of rent suits ehould be 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the courts and transferred to the Settlement Officers 
acting undorthe usual control of Commissioners and the Board. It seems plain that the 
courts are not competent to ascertain the true rental value of land, in regard either of 
their customary procedure or their substantive law. I am nnwilling to add to the length 
of this paper by describing the conduct of an ordinary enhancement suit as known to 
my judicial experience; the Board, too, must be familiar with many instances where 
settlement work has been impeded by the action of courts, however legitimate or care¬ 
ful. Settlement Officers, on the other hand, officers be it remembered who are selected 
for the purposes of classifying soils, estimating assets, and limiting the State’s territorial 
income for long periods ; these, if any Europeans can, should be able to say what is the 
proper rent of this or that field or farm. 

In practice many of them do this already; and, instead of assessing on ideal 
assets, absolutely make the rent-roll what they think it ought to be before defining the 
claim of Government. But there is,a standing caution on this subject which they 
cannot afford to neglect. I allude to the Board’s Circular Order dated 1st July, 1856. 
In paragraph 8, a picture is drawn of the dangers of collusive reduction of rente, and 
of malgoozars throwing difficulties in the way of the preparing a correct rent-roll, 
which no one acquainted with the subject will call overdrawn. It must, however, he 
added that the Circular shows certain real advantages that would follow if collusion 
can be prevented between the malgoozar and the tenant; and it is admitted that it is 
quite possible for a Settlement Officer to fix a fair rental with reference to prescription 
and qualities of soil, wherever motives to such collusion can he eliminated. And it 
is in order to provide for this that I have entered so tediously into preliminaries. 

What I would propose is that rent-rolls should be preparod by Settlement Officers 
on the basis of produce, corrected by reference to custom and decrees of court. Having 
fixed what is the present money-value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, lot that money-demand stand fixed for a period 
of say ten years. The malgoozar would bo prevented from wishing to conceal facte, or 
withhold assistance by the knowledge that tbo amount of his malikana would depend 
on what was then fixed, and that the opportunity of fair enhancement thon allowed to 
pass would not return. The tenant protected in his improvements would, I believe, 
generally meet tho demand in a spirit of fairness. I appeal to what is going on in 
Mynpoory and Furruckabad in support of this view; where tho tenants in almost 
every instance have agreed to raise their payments to a level commensurate with the 
new jummasy even without the guarantee against future enhancement which I propose to 
give them. Where an estate is held entirely by cultivating proprietors, a rent-roll 
should still be preparod, tho only difference being that the malikana should be settled 
on the sharers. What the amount of that malikana should be is a question of detail. 
Our predecessors, as we have seen on their rough estimates, allowed 25 per cent. On 
a more searching enquiry, and bound as we are by a general declaration as to these 
Provinces, we should, I suppose, have no option but to leave 40 or 45*. This would, 
however, not be excessive. I find most experienced persons concur in estimating that 
a cultivator’s profits are double his rent, and equal to his exponses. If this be true, 


* After deduction, that is to say of all cesses. 
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then tie fair rent moat in a quarter of the actual grosB produce, and a half-asset 
assessment (without cesses) would equal one-eighth. I have already stated my opinion 
that we do not get now more than a ninth. Applying this to a decennial commutation 
of the yield to the fisc of an estate held by cultivating proprietors, we should really 
leave them in as good a position as any class could claim; care being at the same time 
taken to compare the assessment with the tract-rates for each kind of soil, exactly as 
if the land were rented. 

At the end of ten years a fresh adjustment could bo made by Collectors of Districts 
with a very inexpensive staff. All that would be requisite would bo to expose the rent- 
rates (cash) to a new testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the time, 
and to apply the corrected rates to new cultivation. By this method the expense and other 
disadvantages of a recurrence of settlement would he reduced to a minimum, and the 
best advantages of a permanent settlement secured without that organic convulsion of an 
old established financial system contemplated by that school which at one time proposed 
t® recoup the admitted sacrifice of revenue from their scheme by “ other forms of 
taxation.” 

I have endeavoured to be as concise as possible without obscurity. If, in any 
part of my remarks, I have failed to make myself intelligible, it is not from ignorance 
of my own meaning, and I would respectfully invite interrogation upon any points of 
the kind. 

The great object that I have had in view is to give ns much relief to one class as 
is consistent with the claims of others. I have formed my opinions, not in the closet 
but in the field, and in free discussion with persons of experience, as well Natives as 
Europeans. I may truly add, that I have not met with any serious contradiction 
from any one with whom I have conversed upon the subject. 


P.S .—Since writing the above, I have had the pleasure of reading the Selections 
published by the Board from papers recorded between 1822 and 1833—a publication 
for which all interested in tiiese questions owe a debt of gratitude. It is a source of 
great gratification to mo to find that my views in general have the support of such an 
authority as Mr. R. M. Bird. The claim of the cultivator, whether old or roeent, to be 
regarded as the real contracting party, as well as his power of improvement, and his 
right to share in that improvement, the compatibility of such claims with those of the 
malgoozar class, the absolute insecurity of any assessments not beginning from the field 
upwards, and the unsuitableness of judicial interference in agricultural questions— all 
seem set at rest by Mr. Bird’s reasoning in minutes 1 and 5 of this collection. 

On one point alone do I find that I have intruded a novelty— viz., in the period 
for which the rents ought to be fixed. 1 believe that it wiD be found that the figures 
appended to this noto show a state of things which was not foreseen by the reason era 
of those days; I mean tlie steady fall on the value of money, and the progress, less rapid 
but not less constant, of rates of rent. It is in view of this unprecedented condition 
that I have urged cautious measures, especially after the expe rieuce that we have lately 
had of the dangers of direct taxation. But the general principle of assessment proposed 
so long ago by Mr. Bird (and now as I gather from the preface to the Selections, favour¬ 
ably viewed by the Board of Revenue) is not at all affected by the merits of this detail. 

It is perhaps proper that I should add an expression of my belief that no great 
immediate addition to the reveuue is to bo expected from the adoption of this method of 
assessment. Fradulent concealments of rentals may be guarded against, but it would not 
be expedient that the income of any large class of agriculturists should be permanently 
diminished. Nor should the status of the malgoozars be seriously infringed. It is 
my belief that the tenants are now in a position to pay a higher rent-rate, and to make 
due improvements without assistance. But the malgoozar would remain the ultimate 
stay of agriculture. Besides his mano rial rights, his seer, his share in the common- 
land, and his interest in the culturable waste; on him would still devolve the duty of 
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realizing the Government demand and arranging for the maintenance of holdings vacat¬ 
ed by death, insolvency, or flight. Abundance of precedents exist to show how such 
a system would Avork. All over the Agra District are communities who have bound 
themselves in the administration papers not to enhance during the pendency of settle¬ 
ment; and there are other examples in the Shurh-i-mqdee tenures of the Upper Doab. 
The only objections that are known to have arisen in these eases are traceable to the 
length of time over which their engagements extend, whereby the endowment at the 
expense of the tax-payer is transferred from the malgoozar to the cultivator. Of course, 
it is better so. I mean that if any class was to be endowed for thirty years, it is better 
that it should be the class which ‘has, if not the truest ownership, at least the best 
means of developing the soil; but in the progress of society thirty years bring too many 
advantages to be entirely sacrificed. It is sometimes argued that tbe cultivators have 
not, after all, so greatly benefited; but they are certainly far better off than they were, 
and if some of the money they ought to have husbanded has been squandered on faqeers 
and fireworks, or consumed in usurious transactions with money-dealers, that is still no 
reason why more public money should be sent in the same direction. It must never 
be forgotten that, in a country where secondary wants are so slow in making their 
appearance, a diminished land-revenue means an increase of direct taxation. Where 
we may not hope for much gain, we may at all events guarantee the tax-payers 
agaiust future loss. 

Appended are the tabular statements above referred to, and some original reports. 
I also enclose extract from a Note with which I have been favoured by Mr. Evans, 
Settlement Officer of Furruckabad, who takes, it will be porceived, a view of tbe subject 
closely parallel to my own. 

I beliove that Mr. McConagkey takes almost identical views, though be has not 
had sufficient leisure to allow of his expressing them in writing. Wherever the 
Settlement Officers have, even with the difficulties resulting from the present state 
of the law, succeeded in framing enhanced jummabundees, and making these the basis of 
assessment, without causing dissatisfication either to tenant or malgoozar, I trust that 
the Board will agree that this is a valuable experience. It is on this account that Mr. 
Evans’ Note has been so largely drawn on. 

Extracts from a Note by Mr. Settlement Officer H. Evans, dated Futtehgurh , 28 tk March , 

1872. 

After referring to the Circular of 1856, in which are shown some objections to 
assessment upon actual rent-rolls to be recorded previous to settlement, the writer 
proceeds as follows:— 

“ This however all depends on the supposition that the jummabundeeis filed by the 
zemindars. If it was drawn up by the assessing officer, it would be different. After the 
pergunnah had been inspected, be could apply bis average rates, and from them draw up 
a jummabuudee, and in doing so could make such allowances as he now makes for any 
peculiarity of the village under consideration. When average rates would require a large 
and sudden enhancement on the tenants, his jummabundee would, of course, be calcu¬ 
lated on slightly lower rates, and when high rates had been paid previously, they would 
not be lowered without special reason. The zemindars might then be beard, and their 
objections to the jummabundee taken into consideration, and it might, if necessary, 
be modified. This would of course involve some change in the law of enhancement; 
the Settlement Officer must have the aut hority to assess rentals on the principle of 
average rates, and to enhance according to the spirit of Act X. of 1859. ” 

Mr. Evans then shows advantages possessed by Settlement Officers in regard to 
prevalent rates for enhancement, and proceeds ,—“ Supposing then a jummabundeo to be 
thus drawn up, it remains to decide on the procedure to be followed with regard to 
mouroosee and 'non-mouroosee tenants. For the former it is beyond all doubt both just 
and politic, that they should be granted leases for the term of settlement, that term being 
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somewhat shortened. Ten or fifteen years would not be too short. Mouroosee tenants, 
as a rule, think their rents should only bo raised at time of settlement, and if raised 
then, should be maintained till next settlement. 

“ One of the commonest pleas urged by a tenant to support his claim to a right of 
occupancy is that ho has always paid tbo same rent, and a zoraindar will urge the fact that 
such and such a one’s rent has boen repeatedly altered to prove that he is not a mouroosee 
tenant. 1 therefore think that the virtue of a right of occupancy should consist rather 
in the fixity of the rent for the term of settlement, than its lowness as compared with 
the rents paid by other tenants. 

“ The case of tenants-at-will appears to me more difficult to deal with. ” 

It is then shown that occupancy rights should be allowed; for— 

“ If leases are to bo given to tenants-at-will, they should be at rates arrived at by 
agreement between the parties. The rates decided for occupancy tenants would be a 
test by which the Settlement Officer would detect collusion between the parties, and the 
zemindar and tenant would be mutually bound by the potta and kabulyut then inter¬ 
changed. The tenant-at-will having obtained a valuable privilege, viz., right to cultivate 
for a term of years, would learn to value that privilege, and would be willing to give a full 
value for it on the termination of the lease. 

“ Briefly I would propose that right-of-occupancy-tenants be granted leases for the 
term of settlement at rates now prevalent, those rates being determined by the Settlement 
Officer on the basis of the average rates of the Pergunnah Circle, the average rates 
should be based on the rates paid by all tenants, mouroosee and non-monrooBee alike, at the 
time of settlement not necessarily confined to rents paid by the former only, and that the 
mouroosoo tenants should bo entitled to a second lease at rates similarly determined on the 
close of the present settlement; 2nd, that leases should bo granted to tenants-at-will at rates 
determined on by agreement between zemindar and tenant; if the tenant demur to tho 
rent demanded, the zemindar should be at liberty to give tho lease to any other tenant 
willing to accept at tho terms proposed; that the tenants should have no right of re-entry 
without consent of the zemindar after lapso of the lease; 3rd, that tho term of settlement 
should be reduced to ten or fifteen years. 

“ Under this system the zemindar would have the prospect of raising his income 
during the term of settlement,— 

“ (1) By cultivation of waste lands; (2) by raising the rents of such holdings, of 
which the leaseholders had abandoned their holding or been ejected for non-payment of 
rent. 

“ The changes in the income thus arising would be easily ascertained, and the reve¬ 
nue demand modified accordingly at the close of the settlement. The rents of mouroosee 
tenants still in possession could be modified on a consideration of the change in prices 
during the period of the settlement then lapsing, and a similar change made in the 
revenue.” 

AGRA DIVISION. 


/.—Comparative Statement showing the rise in price of the principal Food Grains during 
the thirty years of the expiring Settlement. 
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Those two zillahs are the only districts from which information has been received, 
and I have not liked to delay the report longer. It will he seen that a general increase 
■of a constant character has taken place. The average rate is above 60 per cent., and 
no great difference appears between the rise in regard to wheat and the rise in regard 
to the food of the poor. 

11,—Inttances of enhancement of Rent that have occurred daring the last 10 yean. 
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I'll.—Rise in Rents—Third Decade —1860 to 1870. 
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IV .—Statistics of the Transfers of Land. 
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This rise is noticeable. 








Vide next statement. 
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3.— Mortgages — 
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See the statement 
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3,—Mortgages— 
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It is clear that the rise in the revenue does not deter capitalists from investing 
money in the purchase of land. 
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Report by A. B. Pattekson, Es q., Settlement Officer, Futtehpore, dated the Ath January, 

1872. 

On the Permanent Settlement question opinions on two points are called for. 

1 — Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which 

no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity — 

I believe that no rates based on anything like present rents could bo accepted as the 
basis of a permanent settlement without very great prospective loss to the State ; that 
even if prices remain stationary, the proportion of produce taken by the landlord as 
rent will be greatly increased in every district aftor the completion of settlement. 
From my own experience and from a careful study of all the recent assessment reports, 
I have formed the opinion that the standard of rent in every district during the 30years 
of settlement was chiefly determined by the severity or lightness of the pressure of the 
revenue, and to a comparatively small extent by the productive powers of the land. 

The “transition” period, the change from a system of rents regulated by custom to 
a state in which competition comes into play, and the landlord begins to claim in the 
form of increased rent his share in the increased value of the produce never thoroughly 
commences until the new revenue has been determined. 

It is, of course, easy to see that it would be impossible to settle Pergunnah Baghput 
permanently at Rs. 2-2-1, whilo Chuprowlee, Baroto, and Kotana, not superior in fertility, 
paid Rs. 3-l*5^, Rs. 2-14-5, and Rs. 2-12-1 respectively, while Eglas, very much inferior 
in every respect, has been settled at Rs. 2-7-0, and the whole Futtehgurh District, with 
infinitely less natural advantages, pays Rs. 2-11-6. But none of those rates would form 
a sound foundation for a permanent settlement, inasmuch as they are based on rents 
fixed, not on account of the productive powers of the land, nor with reference to any 
proportion between gross and net produce, nor on any intelligent competition, but 
simply on custom modified by the pressure of the old revonue. In other words, they do 
not show what would be the letting valuo if rents were based on comparative fertility, 
and on the value of the produce, and on the existing demand lor land, while it is on these 
considerations that rents will be fixed when, after the completion of settlement, the “ tran¬ 
sition period” is entered on. 

Taking the Meerut District as an example, it is evident that Mr. Forbes would not 
recommend the rates fixed by him in Chuprowlee, Barote, and Kotana for permanence. 
Rents there were comparatively high as the old revenue rate was high; but it is clear 
that thoy were not raised in recent years to any extent on account of the great rise in 
prices. Mr. Forbes writes “ We do not find that rents have as a rule changed, no 
doubt they have risen, but how and when we cannot trace, and all over the country, 
and especially in this pergunnah we find the low rents of former days, when landlords were 
glad to entice tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten their own burden.” 

Under such circumstances, it is evident, that the rates fixed in those pergunnahs, 
high as they appear, could not be accepted as a permanent basis even for their own 
revenue, much less a3 standard rates. 

Again let us look at Eglas. There I showed that while prices bad risen over 50 
per cent., and while the selling value of land had almost doubled, the letting value showed 
only a rise of 19 per cent., and that, too, although the produce had boon doubled over 
15 percent of the cultivated area by irrigation, and the rise was evidently principally 
owiDg to this causo which directly incroasod the produce, and to the necessity of rais¬ 
ing rents sufficiently to meet the Government demand. Had the rise been principally 
on account of the change in prices, it would have been most marked in the last ten years 
when the great increase in prices took place. But the rise then was comparatively 
trifling. In my report I pointod out the causes which had kept rents to the customary 
standard, and gave a number of examples of how little ronts were influenced by the 
productive powers of soils. My revenue was based on the rates paid in villages in 
which rente appeared to be up to a reasonable standard and on tho assumption that by 
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a process of equalization rents generally would rise after settlement to the extent of 18 per 
cent. But these rates, although as high as I could possibly go, unless I left the basis of 
rates actually paid altogether, would not form a fair standard for a permanent settlement. 

The demand being now determined, the “transition period” will, I have little doubt, 
set in, and the proportion between rent and produce will alter as it has so rapidly altered 
in Boolundshubur. It is clear that this is the expectation of the men who have recently 
purchased land in Eglas. The same causes which raise the selling value of land raise 
also its letting value. 

Yet we find that comparing the first and third decades of the Settlement, the average 
prices of land has almost doubled while the average rent rate increased so little. Clearly 
the speculators anticipated much higher rents after completion of assessment.* 

In Atrowlee the new revenue has been only one year in force, and already I believe 
the “transition period” has commenced. Rents are now rising with an elasticity which 
they had never previously shown, and there can be little doubt that within a few years 
the proportion which the revenue bears to the rent-roll will have considerably changed. 

How little the Futtehgurh rate, a very high one, could be aecopted as the basis of 
a permanent settlement, may be shown by the remarks of the Settlement Officer in para¬ 
graph 38 of his Chibramow Report. “The art of fixing rent is almost a lost one. 
Ho theory of ront whatever seems to exist. The idea of any sharing of the value of the 
produce between tho zemindars and the tenant is utterly strange and unknown. It 
must have existed once when butai rents were paid, and shortly after commutation, 
but now it is quite forgotten. If you ask any zemindar the reason why such a field 
pays such a rent, the most intelligent of them can give no answer, except to say that 
their ancestors fixed it so. No such idea as that of raising rent because of the rise of 
prices or of levying a single rate ovor a liar even crossed their minds. Our rules tended 
to increase the belief in the immutability of rents only,—when a cultivator left the village 
or died without heirs, if any one could be found to pay a little higher a slight increase 
was demanded. The competition was a very rude one, for the zemindar never really 
looked about for promising cultivators at any distance and seldom went out of the vil¬ 
lage. Still so far as rents have altered within, say the last 30 years, they have altered 
not on any broad theory of rents, nor of the value of the soil, but. by a rude competition 
which often brought out rosults at utter variance with those which a real valuation of 
the land would have given.” 

The average rates used for assessment were based on rents fixed according to this 
method, with of course a considerable allowance for prospective rise. High as tho rate is, 
it is evident that the rise in the value of agricultural produce has little to do with the 
present standard of rent, and it may be predicted with confidence that tho landlord’s 
share in the value of the produce will largely and speedily increase. Indeed, I am 
informed that the transition period has already set in, and that rents are now rising with 
great rapidity. I feel certain that the Settlement Officer would be the last to recommend 
that his rates should be accepted as a standard even for the assessment of his own dis¬ 
trict permanently. 

With regard to Futtehpore, I have not yet collected sufficient statistics to enable me 
to give you accurate information with regard to rents, the value of land, and prices. 
But I may state as the result of my inspection up to this time, that rents have not been 
much influenced by prices: they have remained almost stationary for many years. The 
great majority of the tenants are maurusi and improvements have been generally effected 

* jfote ,—I add another illustration from the Allygurh District. In his Coel Report, Mr. Smith write*:— 
“ But this rise is produced by correct returns in a small majority of villages only. In 145 villages the declared 
nikasee for 1275, an exceptionally good year, is not higher than the average for the 10 years before, one 
of those being a year of famine. The fact is that the nikasees present every where instances of first-class 
villages paying a lower rate of rent than adjoining second-class estates.” I contend that when the great ma¬ 
jority of v illagcs are avowedly everywhere greatly under-rented, it is improbable that the minority are wholly 
unaffected by the same tendency. The rents of such estates afford a sound basis for a temporary settle¬ 
ment, inasmuch as they show the highest rate at which land can be valued with reference to present custom. 
But they afford no index of what will be the ultimate letting value when customary influences lose their pre¬ 
sent force, and therefore they do not any where supply standard rates for a permanent settlement. 
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by them not by the landlord. Rents are comparatively high, but this was owing to the 
necessity of a high standard to meet,the severity of the last settlement: nearly all the 
increased profit of the land, within the last 12 years, has been intercepted by the culti¬ 
vators. But it is unnecessary to consider at present whether any standard rate for a 
permanent assessment might be fixed for this district as even under the old conditions 
it would be ineligible. In all probability within a few years the greater part of Futteh- 
pore will be brought under canal-irrigation by the construction of the Lower Ganges 
Canal which will, I have no doubt, immensely increase its productive power. The new 
settlement will be completed before the introduction of canal-irrigation, and must 
therefore be a temporary one. 

To sum up, I think, that even if prices remain stationary, in the present econo¬ 
mical condition of the country, we cannot find any sound basis for a permanent assess¬ 
ment. 

Every practical settlement must be framed with reference to rates which the assess¬ 
ing officer knows can be paid. But the rents from which these rates are deduced are 
customary rents, modified in each district by varying causes, of which the chief and 
most constant was the pressure of Government Revenue. But judging from experience, 
we have every reason to believe that within a few years after settlement rents will be 
fixed on a different principle; that competition will come into play, and that the landlord 
will, as in other countries, try to raise rents as high as the existing demand for land will 
allow him. Tho Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his opinion that in Boolundshubur 
even now, five years after the completion of settlement, and after full experience of the 
change which takes place in the value of land after the completion of a settlement, it 
would be impossible, with justice to the State, to allow a permanent settlement. He 
wrote: — 

“ If a new settlement were at the present moment made fully equal to tho existing 
assets, that is, to the rental now collected by the proprietors, in a few years what has 
occurred would be again repeated. The rental (apart from all expenditure of labour and 
capital) will have by that time increased largely, and if a permanent settlement were 
now made, a loss would bo sustained of a nature and from causes not contemplated by 
Government in laying down the principles of a Permanent Settlement.” 

These remarks would apply in my opinion to any district when once the demand 
has been fixed. I do not mean that rents would rise with the same extraordinary 
rapidity as in Boolundshubur. That settlement was completed while the district was 
recovering from the efiocts of the mutiny and the famine, whilo rents were being changed 
from kind to cash, at a time when the landowners wero just commencing to learn the 
pvwer of enhancement conferred on them by Act X. of 1859, and, more important than 
all, at a time when the great revolution in prices caused by the influx of money to pay 
for the exported cotton was in progress. Such a combination of causes all tending to 
raise rents had never previously been known, and may never be known again. But I 
believe that in every district, after the demand has been fixed, a transition period of the 
same character, but less in degree, will ensue, during which rents will be raised to a 
standard corresponding with the productive power of the land and the value of the pro¬ 
duce, and that, until this period has passed, it is impossible to lay down any standard of 
rates in accordance with which the land-revenue may be permanently fixed without 
great prospective loss to the State. 

W ith regard to the prospect of further increase in prices, I thoroughly agree with 
the views expressed by Mr. Plowden in his recent paper on “ Wages and Prices; ” that 
no well founded conclusions can be formed on the subject from the historv of prices 
during twelve years. In a country wholly depended on its own productive power for corn, 
periods of high or low prices for more than half a century are possible, and have often 
occurred. Thus, while in England the average price of wheat was £2-1-7 £ the quarter 
for the 50 years ending with 1715, and for the last 25 of these years £2-5-8, from 1715 
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till 1765 the price was only £1-14-11. These low prices were owing to an unusual 
number of good, harvests. A series of good or bad harvests could not now have such 
an effect in a country which draws its supplies to a larger extent from abroad, but they 
might easily have such effects in India. 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Plowden in ascribing the great rise in prices during 
recent years to a succession of bad harvests. I do not agree with his assumption that 
there have been an unusual number of bad harvests. He assumes that the harvests were 
bad on account of the high prices; but, if we take the years from 1858-1867 inclusive, I 
think that, as a matter of fact, the harvests in the greater part of the country were (ex¬ 
cluding the famine years of 1860-61) at least average. I can personally state that this 
was the case in the Meerut Division from 1863 till 1867. And I quote as confirmatory 
Mr. Forbe’s Report, (dated 22nd June, 1868.) He affirms “ that bad harvests and reduced 
areas, under grain cultivation in Meerut and adjacent districts, had nothing to do with the 
rise in price. Since the famine years of 1860-61 we have had nothing under a full 
average, and often bumper seasons.” No doubt the dearth of 1860-61, by reducing the 
grain stocks, raised prices in subsequent years. But the rise in price of grain was far 
higher than could be accounted for by such causes. 

We know that prices were everywhere raised for years by the terrible famine of 
1837-38, one far exceeding that of 1860-61 in severity. 

But, if we find that prices rose to a far greater extent after the milder visitation, it 
is clear that other causes must have been at work. 

In Allygurh wheat sold from 1840 till 1849 at 32 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee ; 
from 1858 till 1867 (excluding the year 1860 aud 1861) it sold at 25 seers 1 ohittack being 
dearer in the latter period by 29'6 por cent. And in this comparison it must be noted 
that all years in the former period follow the famine of 1837-38, while two out of the 
eight years of the latter period precede the famine of 1860-61, and were unaffected by 
it. I give only one district as an illustration, but a similar comparison would show 
similar results anywhere. 

Mr. Plowden argues that, if the high price of corn was caused by a general rise in 
prices, we should find other commodities affected in the same way, and he shows that 
ghee and oil have not risen in the same proportion. But no conclusions whatever can 
be drawn as to the causes of the rise in the price of wheat from the examples of ghee 
and oil. 

The former, being one of the necessaries of life, the rise in price cannot, be to any 
extent checked by a falling-off in the demand, whereas, as the price of the latter commo¬ 
dities increase, consumption is diminished, and the rise is arrested. Under no circum¬ 
stances would ghee and oil rise in price to the same extent as corn. In the case of 
scarcity of course people would, if necessary, stop the use of the former altogether and 
pay auy price for the latter which would rise to a far greater extent. 

Iu the case of a fall in the value of money, the vast body who live on fixed incomes, 
and whose means are seriously diminished, reduce their consumption of commodities not 
absolutely necessary, and thus by a falling-off'in demand, the price is kept down. 

T think that far more accurate conclusions may be drawn as to the causes of the rise 
in prices from the statistics on wages furnished by Mr. Plowden. Ail over the province 
there has been a considerable rise in the money wages of labour. But (omitting a dis¬ 
trict like Meerut, where from exceptional causes corn wages are also higher) wages in 
kind have not increased : (See the interesting reports from Mynpoorie and Etah written 
by Messrs. B. W. Colvin and O. H. Crosthwaite.) How can this be accounted for ? 
Not certainly by a rise in price caused by scarcity. Such a rise would not of course 
affect wages or rather, as is well known, would tend to lower them, as the competition 
for employment would tend to lower the remuneration. But when rise in price is caused 
by a fall in the value of money, wages do adjust themselves to the changed standard, 
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otherwise it is clear that the value of labour, as compared with that of other commodities, 
would have fallen. It would seem to me cloar that the proper deduction from these 
statistics is that the (money) price of labour like that of all other commodities has risen 
on account of a fall in the value of money. 

i 

I cannot doubt that the great rise in price has been caused chiefly by the enormous 
imports of silver in recent years. 

Since the mutiny a vast export trade has been developed without any corresponding 
increase in imports, thus payment for exports has been made chiefly in silver. No doubt 
this influx lias been abnormal, as India exported far beyond her ordinary capabilities 
during the American War. I do not therefore anticipate that prices will continue to rise 
as during the last twelve years. But I do not think that there will be any permanent 
check. As the country is more and more opened up by railways, the export-trade Will in¬ 
crease, and till the habits and wants of the people change very much, the return must be 
made chiefly in silver. 

No doubt the quantity of produce will also increase as larger areas are preserved 
from drought by canals. But prices cannot fall below a certain point on this account, 
the fall would, at the present day, be ohecked by the export of grain. There can be no 
doubt, too, that every year as the province advances in civilization and prosperity, 
a large amount of money circulates in proportion to the amount hoarded. 

This constant increase in circulation will constantly tend to raise prices. 

On the whole, therefore, I think that while possibly for a few years prices may be 
stationary, yet the tendency to rise is a constant ono, although it is improbable that we 
may over again experience a change so sudden and violent as that between 1858 and 
1870/ 

II .— The next point, on which opinions are called for, is on the expediency of a permanent 
settlement, based on adequate rates, but subject to an increase in proportion to the 
increase of prices — 

I am opposed to such an assessment. 

(1) I think it would press most unequally in different districts; it would often hap¬ 
pen that the State would receive too little in districts where low prices were caused by 
a succession of abundant harvests, where in fact cheapness was caused by plenty, and 
that it would take too much in districts where high prices were caused by bad harvests, 
where dearness was causod by scarcity. And whether high price was caused by scar¬ 
city, when they indicate a depressed state or by an influx ol money into the district 
being thus an index of general prosperity, in either case the burden would be equally 
increased. Take as examples Meerut and Ghazeepore. 

The former, protected as it is from drought by cauals has bad for the last 12 years 
a season of brilliant prosperity. Mr. Forbes points out that prices then rose on account 
of u the extension of the E. I. Railway, and on account of the bad harvests followed by 
scarcity of the food grains and extraordinary high prices in the Benares Division, and 
by the famine in Orissa, which drew away our wheat treasures.” Meorut produced 
enough for its own consumption and exported largely, and yet such was the plenty that 
during the 10 years, from 1859 to 1868, the average price of wjieat was 22 seers 11 
chittacks for the rupee, the highest w'as 32-5 and the lowest was 14-2. Ghazeepore was 
one of the unfortunate districts affected by bad harvests, where demand raised prices in 
Meerut; there the average rate was 15 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee, the highest 22-8, 
the lowest 11-6. Under the proposed system, if both districts were under revision on 
account of rise in price, the depressed Ghazeepore would have to bear a heavier 
increase than the prosperous Meerut. 

(2) A rigidi rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventu¬ 
ally force them to do so, would ruin large numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
rents follow prices with a considerable interval. A solvent and prosperous tenant could 
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of course pay more at once; but the majority of our cultivators live from hand to 
mouth, and the necessity of paying more for their food, cattle, wages, &c„, for some 
time, counterbalances the increased profit. Tho greater numbers have actually to buy 
their seed corn so that in so far the price is against them, and they are forced to sell 
their produce when at the lowest value so that a largo part of the increased profit is 
reaped by the bunnea. Mr. Wynne, in the article in the Calcutta Review quoted in Mr. 
Strachey's Minute, writes :—“An idea of what this progressive increase would be, may 
be gathered by supposing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement 
of the North-Western Provinces on this basis. Prices have since that time risen in 
some places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 per cent. This increase would now 
becoming into the profits of the treasury without any of the expense of a re-settlement.” 
As a matter of fact, even the fairest of the old settlements could not be revised on this 
principle without ruin to proprietors and tenants. 

(3) Unless the revenue was annually commuted, which none would propose, it 
would always be fixed on the basis of the prices of a past period for a future period, 
which might be of a totally different economical character, supposing the system 
had been in force since 1840, and that there had been ten yearly commutations. From 
1840 to 1850 prices were high, and at the revision the revenue would have been raised, 
and this demand would have been paid during the next 10 years when prices were low. 
In 1860 the revenue would have been lowered,-and, during the following 10 years of 
high prices, it would have been based on the previous period of low prices. 

(4) The case of Scotland, in which corn-rents are frequently paid, is not analogous 
to that of India. In the United Kingdom harvests are not exposed to the same disas¬ 
trous vicissitudes of seasons as here, and high prices are generally favourable to the 
farmer: a moderate decrease in quantity is more than made up for by the increased 
value of the remainder. Besides, the cause of the steady increase in price of corn is then 
beyond all question, the steady increase in demand always keeping ahead of the 
supply—a cause affecting agricultural produce specially while the general tendency to a 
rise in prices affects it in common with other commodities. 

Thus, in England high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural pros¬ 
perity; here they are frequently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great 
agricultural depression. 

I hope that no change may be made in the present system of moderate temporary 
assessments—a system which is economically sound, which preserves to the State the 
elasticity of its most legitimate and only certain income, and which, because it does not 
perpetuate the errors of judgment, committed by every Settlement Officer, and because 
it is influenced by other than arithmetical considerations, is more favourable than any 
permanent settlement to the most valuable portion of the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. 

Under this head, I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits 
of land-owners, the average selling price of land would be free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average corn prices for this purpose. 

Except under peculiar circumstances, the price of land must always be determined 
with reference to its profits, and the ratio between price and profits will be pretty con¬ 
stant. In fact, this principle was applied with success as a means of checking his rates 
by Mr. McConaghey, in Mynpoory, and afterwards by Mr. Smith in his assessment 
of Coel. If all estates were now carefully valued, and if the revenue now fixed could 
only be raised after a fixed poriod, with reference to the increased market-value of the 
land (it being of course open to the proprietor to show that this increased value was in 
whole a part caused by expenditure of his capital), I think that there would be no risk of 
unequal pressure, and that the State would secure its due share of the increase of rent, 
“ owing solely to the general circumstances of society,” as distinguished from that which 
was the “ effect of skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor.” 
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In supporting this view, I may quote the authority of Mr. Mill. While discus- 
si og the possibility of the State, even in western countries, recovering a share in the 
profits of the land, he suggests that it should take a part of all future “ spontaneous 
increase ” in rental. The first step should be a valuation of all the land in the country. 
The present value of all land should be exempt from the tax, but after an interval had 
elapsed, during which society had increased in population and capital, a rough estimate 
might be made of the spontaneous increase which had accrued to rent since the valua¬ 
tion was made. Of this, the average price of produce would be some criterion. With 
reference to such a tax, perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise in rents or a rise in 
the price of corn would be a general rise in the price of land. It would be easy to keep 
the tax within the amount which would reduce the market-value of land below the 
original valuation, and up to that point, whatever the amount of the tax might be, no 
injustice would be done to the proprietors. 

I think that in this country the price of land would present even greater advan¬ 
tages as a criterion, as the high price of corn may be a sign not of “ spontaneous 
increase” in the profits of land but of scarcity and agricultural depression.* 

(3) In regard to the present system of temporary settlement the Board enquire:— 

7,— Whither the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, is inadequate , and whether 

the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is excessive —- 

I think that the present standard is as much as can be borne if it is intended that 
a prosperous class is to stand between us and the actual cultivators'—a class on whom 
we can rely to make the primary collections, out of which the State demand is satisfied, 
and to pay in that demand in good and bad seasons, and to do this without the necessity 
of rack-renting. 

It must be remembered that 50 per cent, of the assets means 50 per cent, of what 
the Settlement Officer thinks the ront-roll would be if the estate were properly man¬ 
aged and if rents were raised to the proper standard. 

The assessment is not merely the division of a ront-roll between two sharers, it is 
rather a valuation by one of the sharers who throws all the trouble and responsibility of 
carrying his valuation into effect on the other. No Settlement Officer now attaches 
much importance to actual rentals; his valuation is, I need not say, based on his estimate 
of the capabilities of the soil, and of the various natural and artificial advantages, and 
on his generalizations from what he considers fair standard rates. 

I think it would be unsafe to take more than 50 per cent, of a rent-roll formed on 
such principles. Moreover, it must be remembered that there are other special burdens 
ou land, and all increasing with the revenue. The various cesses bring up the demand 
to 55 per cent, of the estimated rent-roll, and there is a further payment for lumberdars, 
appointed solely in the interest of Government, and for the accountant, who is also kept 
up principally for public reasons. 

I think it may he stated with confidence that every settlement really based on 66 
per cent, of the assets, and in which there was no reserve of waste land, by cultivation of 
which the proportion might be altered, either broke down utterly and had to be revised, 
or else ruined the majority of the landowners who had to pay it. In Futtehpore, even 
at last settlement a popular and highly cultivated district, the assessment, after causing 
numerous transfers and sales and farms for arrears, had tp be revised within four 
years of its completion, and the demand was reduced by Mr. John Thornton. I cannot 
as vet give you statistics of the working of the settlement since revision, such informa¬ 
tion is here only to be collected very slowly, as all records of every kind were destroy¬ 
ed during the mutiny. And I regret very much that my papers are not in a suffi¬ 
ciently advanced state to enable me to give you illustrations of the average incidence of 

* It will be understood that I do not recommend a permanent settlement at present under any 
form. 1 merely suggest that should it be decided to carry out the measure with a provision for re-adjustment 
as rent increases, 1 think the average price of land affords a sounder index to its profits than the average 
price o£ grain. 
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the present demand on the several classes of proprietors. I can adduce the instance of 
Eglas in Allygnrh District in support of my opinion. This tehsil was assessed by me, 
and the rent-rate report was submitted to you as Commissioner of Meerut, so that I 
hope you will not object to the illustration. 

Eglas, at last settlement, had almost reached the limit of cultivation. There has 
only been an addition of 3 per cent, to the cultivated area since then, and there is now 
hardly any margin of really cultivable land. The proprietors and cultivators were 
generally Jats, among the most industrious of the agricultural classes, and strongly 
attached to their land, to which they hold on as long as possible. Yet, during the term 
of settlement, 52 per cent, of their cultivated land passed out of their bands, and of tin's 
18 per cent, had to be sold and farmed for arrears of revenue. Such was the pressure, 
too, of the revenue, that the land was almost valueless, selling for only years’ pur¬ 
chase of revenue. Fortunately the rise in the value of produce came in to save a remnant 
of the old proprietors, and to give prosperity to the new by reducing the proportion of 
the Government demand to the rental. Yet, such was the embarrassment produced by 
the severity of the assessment during the first 20 years, that even in the third decade 
the transfers were very numerous. This 1 explained as follows :—“ I think it is clear 
from these figures that at first the assessment pressed so heavily as to render land of 
little value as it was only worth years’ purchase of the jumma in Hussungurh and 
2^th years’ purchase in Gorie, and that, as the price of agricultural produce rose, land 
gradually became a valuable property. Yet the number of transfers did not decrease. 
This was evidently owing to the gradual ruin of the old proprietors, who managed to 
hold on for a long time, getting deeper and deeper into debt, and were at last sold out 
before they could take advantage of the rise in prices. Thoir successors were men free 
from embarrassments, who invested their money in a kind of property which was con¬ 
stantly rising in value. The average price per acre has increased by 90 per cent, in Hus¬ 
sungurh and by 65 per cent, in Gorie during the 30 years of the last settlement. This is 
a proof that the assessment has now ceased to press heavily on the land.” 

Hatrass and Khyr furnish even more striking results of the effects of a settlement 
at 66 per cent, when there was no margin of cultivable land available to reduce it. But 
these effects on the Allygurh District will of course be fully illustrated by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer. 

On this point I need say nothing further except to express my opinion that, the 
reserve wastes being now almost exhausted, a 50 per cent, assessment is as high as can 
be borne, unless it can be predicted, with certainty, that the rise in the value of produce 
will be in future as great and as continuous as during the last 12 yoars. 

So much for the capability of the land. But I must further express my opinion 
that the Government share of the rental could not be increased without a virtual breach 
of faith, which would have a most injurious effect on our reputation. 

It was on account of the confidence of tho people that the present standard would 
remain unchanged that land has become a valuable property in the Province. Without 
this confidence, the increased value of the produce would never have had this effect. No 
greater confidence was ever shown in a Government than by those who paid as high as 
*£3 per acre for land which was liable in a few years to an assessment which, at the 
discretion of the Government, might he raised to such an extent as to render it valueless, 
any change in the standard would be uniair to the men who had invested money relying 
on its continuance; it would be unfair to all whose means would be unexpectedly 
reduced, and, by destroying confidence, it would reduce the value of land even out of pro¬ 
portion to the diminution of its profits. 

I am also asked to express my opinion on the expediency of a differential standard, 
in accordance with which a larger proportion of the rental 1 should be taken from large 
titan from small proprietors. This would present all the disadvantages which I have 
shown would attend a general change of standard, aggravated by the discontent of inflnen- 
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tial men, who would believe that they were treated with exceptional injustice. Further¬ 
more, it would be an economical blunder—all differential taxation is a mistake. I confess 
I cannot see a single argument in favour of this measure which would not justify a gra¬ 
duated income-tax—a measure which all economists have condemned. It may, of course, 
be argued that the land-revenue is not a tax but a rent, and that the British Gov¬ 
ernment, as landlord, inherits all the powers of its predecessors, and can fix on each of its 
tenants whatever rent it thinks proper without any regard to the principles which 
govern taxation proper. To which it may be replied that we have transformed the land- 
revenue from a varying rent to a tax on rent, based on settled principles ; and that, in 
fixing this tax, as well as all others, regard should be paid to the cardinal principles of 
equality, which requires that men “ should contribute in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State.” 

I may add that the practical objection adduced by the Lieutenant-Governor 
would alone be sufficient to condemn such a scheme. He shows “ that such estates are 
liable to disintegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component 
parts, if held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which 
they are responsible.” And it must be remembered that the constant tendency of such 
estates is towards sub-division, and that, even when not formally divided, the number 
of people depending for support on the profits must be always increasing in a country 
where the field for employment of the younger sons of landed proprietors is so limited. 

II .— On the operation of the Rent Laws — 

My only experienco in enhancement has been in Allygurh, and there the decisions 
of the Settlement Officers were always upheld eventually by the Civil Courts. Bnt I 
think that our success was exceptional, and that so uncertain is the working of Section 
17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory might, with perfect legality, overturn 
all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. 

The present state of the law is ominently unsatisfactory. Practically, the only 
reasons for which enhancement can be decreed are, because the productive powers of 
tbe land have been increased, or because tenants of the same class in the vicinity pay 
more. But frequently the productive powers have not been increased, although the 
value of the produce has doubled, and there may be no tenants of the same class 
who pay higher rates. In that case the occupancy-tenants are, as the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor said, “ a law for themselves,” and a fair enhancement cannot he decreed. 

The remedy is to return to the system in force before Act X. was passed; when it 
was recognized that the payments of all classes connected with the land were liable to 
revision at time of settlement, and when, under the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822, 
the Settlement Officer was empowered to fix, not only the revenue but also the rents 
on which it was based. What can be more unreasonable than the fact that the Kent. 
Enhancement Law does not allow what ought to be the most important cause of 
enhancement—namely, that the public demand on the land has been increased ? An 
Executive Officer now fixes the revenue on one set of principles and a Judical Officer 
fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the revenue depends, on another set of 
principles. I would be the last to injure the occupancy-tenants, and, indeed, would be 
glad if the status of the mere tenants-at-will was abolished, but I cannot think the 
right of the former more sacred than that of the proprietors. And yet the demand on 
the latter is fixed by tbe executive power, while even at time of settlement the position 
of the former can only be modified by the Civil Courts. I do not think this change was 
contemplated by the framer of Act X. And it will be remembered that some time ago 
a Settlement Officer recorded his opinion that the provisions of Act X. did not affect 
those of Regulation VII., and tried to frame his rent-rolls without reference to the former 
enactment, and in accordance with the procedure of the latter. But the High Court 
uui’ortunately ruled against him, and decided that tbe rents of maurusi tenants could 
only be raised for the reasons, and by the procedure specified in Act X. of 1859 and Act 
XIV. of 1863. 
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All that would be necessary, in my opinion, would be a Section added to Act X., 
stating that“ nothing in this Act shall interfere with the powers vested in a Collector 
under Regulation VII. of 1822 at time of revision of settlement.” 

I do not think that such a change would increase the danger of over-assessment. 
The Settlement Officer would be obliged to raise rents to meet his assessments ; it 
would be open to any maurusi tenant to show that he was entitled to hold at lower 
than double the revenue rate. In other words that he was entitled to a certain share in 
the profits. Appeals from ffio tenants would lie to the superior Revenue authorities ; 
and the success of the settlement would be judged to a great extent by the prosperity 
of the cultivators and tho absence or prevalence of rack-renting. 

With reference to paragraph 19 of the Government letter, I am of opinion that 
where maurusi tenants are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue 
rates, the proprietor should yet be assessed as if ho were receiving full market rates. I 
consider the State right to one-half of the net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in the remainder. We ought to recognize that no one party may possess all the 
right whi<?h go to make up property in the English sense, and when tho occupancy- 
tenant is clearly entitled to intercept a portion of the net profits, we ought to follow tiro 
same course as in the case of talookas, in which sub-proprietary rights have been recog¬ 
nized when only 50 per cent, is allowed to meet the requirements of both classes of pro¬ 
prietors. The proprietor who, by law and custom, is not entitled to tho full profits of an 
estate, can hardly complain if the State refuse to reduce its claim in order to equalize 
his position with that of the proprietor whose rights are unrestricted. Practical)y, Set¬ 
tlement Officers act on this principle to a great extent, and do not by any means look on 
it as essential, that in every case the landlord should be able to collect Rs. 2 for every 
rupee paid to tho State. Still, I think it would be well if the Board of Revenue were to 
issue explicit instructions on the subject. 

111.-— The extent to which, on theoretical grounds , in view of a settlement for a term of years 
enhancement of rent-rate beyond the prevailing standard is or may be safely assumed 
as a basis of assessment— 

I think that Settlement Officers already go as far in this direction as is compatible 
with safety. The Settlement Officer should not assume standard rates much in 
advance of those actually paid in a number of cases, and which, he feels certain, may be 
imposed without rack-renting on average lands of the same quality. His revenue should 
lead to a “ levelling up” to a standard based on rents paid in estates in which the ordi¬ 
nary motives causing under-renting are absent; his estimate of the rise in the value of 
land should, to use Mr. Crosthwaite’s expression, be based on the ’‘ transactions,” and on 
the assumption that all rents after settlement will rise to the standard of market-value. 

In this way the Settlement Officer’s rates are based on rents which he has actually 
seen in operation, and the superior Revenue authorities can easily form an opinion on 
the judgment which he has displayed in his generalizations. I would allow him the widest 
latitude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board 
being, from their position, able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates by 
comparison with those paid in districts with similar advantages. But it would, I think, 
be unsafe to assume, on purely theoretical grounds, a rise much beyond any rates actu¬ 
ally paid. Such would be not a half-asset assessment, but one which, if the Settlement 
Officer’s view turned out to be weli-founded, might become a half-asset assessment. We 
are not justified in taking action, in a matter so important, on the theoretical assumption 
of any man. I have already expressed a strong opinion that in Eglas rents will, in a 
few years, rise much beyond the standard on which I assessed, and that consequently 
a permanent settlement based on such rates would be a mistake. But I do not thin k 
that it would be justifiable, relying on this expected rise, to “take for an indefinite term 
of years a larger than usual share of the existing rental assets.” 

The fallibility of all such views is apparent to every one who reads the discussions 
on Permanent Settlement during 1861-62. It was then the almost universal opinion of 
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Indian Statesmen that no considerable rise in prices or rents was to be expected. Is it 
not possible that the anticipations of the best Settlement Officers, with regard to the 
economic future of their districts, may be as little justified by the event? 

IV .— On the expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or readjust¬ 
ment during a term of temporary settlement , in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals or other causes — 

I have already expressed my disapproval of a grain basis for a permanent settlement, 
and the same reasons apply with greater force to a temporary settlement. The essential 
point in the present system of long leases is the confidence felt by the agricultural classes 
that for a generation their position is secure. The policy has been successful, and 
has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown degree of prosperity, I deprecate the 
imposition of any additional demand during the term of settlement on account of any 
cause which does not directly increase the produce. 

No zemindar would look on it as an injustice to be obliged to pay more if a canal, 
constructed at the cost of the State, increased his rental by increasing produce and 
lowering the eost of production. But, if his revenue was liable to increase, because by 
the construction of a new road, or the extension of aline of railway, or the opening of a 
new market, the value of the produce was increased, I feel certain that, however just 
the cause of increase might be, it would have the effect of destroying all confidence in 
the stability of his lease. English landlords have, in the interests of their estates, uni¬ 
versally adopted the system of granting long fixed leases to their tenants. 

Lord Stanley Ftated recently as an axiom that it -was a system equally essential 
to the interest of both parties and to the proper development of agriculture. English 
farmers are more enlightened than Indian zemindars, but I do not think they would 
accept as a safe lease in reliance on which capital might be expended, one liable to 
revision on account of such causes. 

With regard to increase on account of extension of canal irrigation, the case is 
different. Their produce and rent are directly increased at the expense of the State, and 
the chances of bad seasons, always taken into account in fixing the demand for a term of 
years, reduced to a minimum, so that, as iu the case of Meerut, a year of drought is 
a year of profit. 

In order to secure to the State a share of the increased rental caused by'its expen¬ 
diture, I would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended for adoption by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Member of Board of Bevenue, in his Minute 
dated 10th May, 1865. 

The proposal was to fix a rate representing the additional profit accruing to the 
landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at stated intervals to the additional 
area brought under irrigation, Mr. Crosthwaite showed clearly that it was impossible 
to reach the landlord’s profits through the ordinary water-rate. 

Under the proposed system, the cultivator would buy water from the canal, his 
payment being represented by the ordinary water-rate, either because he could irri¬ 
gate land previously dry, or, because the cost of canal-irrigation is so much less than 
that of well-irrigation. His profits would consequently increase, and a considerable 
part of this increase would go to the landlord as rent. The application of the “ additional 
acreage rate” would secure to the State its share of this increase. During the dis¬ 
cussions in 1865, it was only proposed to extend this rate to lands previously dry, not 
to make any addition to the rate paid by fields irrigated previously from wells, because 
the “ rental of such fields is not materially altered by the change.” But, in my opinion, 
this is owing to the conservative influence which keeps down rents of all kind in this 
country. Even, under the most expensive system of canal-irrigation, the cost of pro¬ 
duction is very much less than in the case of well-irrigation, and consequently higher 
tents could be paid. 
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This is fullV admitted in Secundra Rao, the most highly irrigated part of Allygurh. 
There, the influence of canals has raised rents enormously. I should say, that more 
enhancement-suits have been brought before the Settlement Courts there than in all the 
remainder of the district. I decided a very large number of cases, and I can state with 
confidence, that almost uniformly the rent of canal-irrigated land is higher than that of 
well-irrigated land. Enhancement suits were constantly filed regarding holdings on 
account of the increaso of productive power caused by tho substitution of canal for 
well-water. 

Secundra Rao has not yet been assessed nor its statistics prepared, but when Mr. 
Smith sends in his report, it will be clearly shown to what an extent rents have been 
increased, not only by the extension of canal-water to dry lands, but by the change 
from the one system of irrigation to the other. 

I would, therefore, in tho interest of the State, advocate the imposition during the 
term of settlement, on estates to which canal-irrigation was extended, not only of a 
rate representing the additional profit of wet as opposite to dry land, but also of a rate- 
representing the difference of profit between well-irrigated and canal-irrigated land. 
The extent of advantage possessed by the latter would depend on the special character 
of the well-irrigation in each tract. 

Speaking of that tract in regard to which I have practical experience, I have no 
doubt that in Secundra Rao, rates, representing the increased rent-rate in both cases, 
could be so framed as to be capable of extension to lands hereafter irrigated by the 
canal, with profit to the State, and without any injustice or oppression towards the 
proprietors. 

4. To conclude, I may state that most of the deductions which I have made have 
been drawn from my experience in Allygurh. Had it been possible, I would have given 
you more information with regard to Euttehpore; but statistics have not been complete¬ 
ly collected for even one pergunnah, nor has my inspection been yet so extended as to 
enable me to express opinions based on a sufficiently wide induction of facts. And I 
have the less hesitation in addressing to you arguments drawn from my experience as 
an assessing officer in Allygurh, because it was to you, as Commissioner of the Meerut 
Division, that my report on the assessment of Eglas was submitted. The Board, too, 
have not restricted officers to the discussion merely of matter affecting the districts in 
which they are at present employed, but have invited “ the greatest freedom of sug¬ 
gestion” in this report. I venture to hope, therefore, that you will not disapprove of 
the course which I have adopted in discussing this important subject. 


Report by C. W. Carpenter, Esq., Settlement Officer, Allahabad, dated the 22nd 

February, 1872. 

I take the various points in the order prescribed by the circular. 

Permanent Settlement, possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 

Question I. which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 

In my opinion it is not possible. The average rent-rate payable in any tract or 
district depends on a variety of circumstances, such as fertility of soil, average rain-fall, 
facility for irrigation, thickness of population, character and caste of the cultivators. 
It does not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become level all over the province. 
Even in England at the present day the rate of rent and of agricultural wages varies, 
sometimes unaccountably, from county to county, and it is much less extraordinary 
that it should vary here from district to district. The amount of the rate paid in any 
tract is not necessarily a criterion of its adequacy. I do not see, then, how any standard 
of rates could bo used effectively. Suppose that a rate of Rs. 5 per acre were taken as 
the minimum rate qualifying a tract for permanent settlement. It would follow that 
a tract, with an average rate of Rs. 5-8-0, would be primd facie qualified. Yet, it is possi¬ 
ble that in such a tract there should actually be more room for a rise in rent than in another 
where the rate is only Rs. 4-8-0. I think then that the adequacy of the existing rent- 
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rates in any tract, supposing the tract to be on other grounds qualified for a permanent 
settlement, must be investigated independently. The inspection of the tract, and com¬ 
parison of it with neighbouring tracts, can seldom leave .much doubt on the mind of the 
inspecting officer. Rents cannot be generally inadequate in any tract without display¬ 
ing unmistakoable signs of their inadequacy. Inadequacy of rent simply means an 
unusual share of profit to the cultivators. When the cultivators absorb unusual profits, 
the results are to be plainly seen in the homesteads. The houses are in good repair, 
the roofs are woll-thatched or tiled, the mon are well clad, the cattle look sleek, and 
children swarm. Where these signs are to be found, it is to be presumed that there is 
room for enhancement of rent. Where signs the reverse of these are to be found, it is 
hardly to be believed, even on the strength of apparently convincing comparisons upon 
paper, that rents can be really inadequate. 

3. Coming now to tho question how far the Allahabad District has entered upon 
or passed through the transition state, through which other districts are passing, I can 
only give a qualified answer. There is no need, I think, to suppose that all districts 
must pass through the samo sort of transition. The cases of Baghput and Boolundshu- 
hur seem to be exceptional. It is evident that rents may be found to be inadequate in any 
district from two causes, (1) because they were originally inadequate at the time of the 
thirty years’ settlement, or have since become so through direct improvement of the 
land, and have novor been raised; or (2) because, although originally adequate, they 
have now become inadequate through the rise in prices. Baghput certainly, and Boo- 
lundshuhur almost certainly, belong to the first cl^ss. Rents had always been low, and 
when the rise took place it was large and rapid. In districts or tracts similarly situated, 
a similar transition is doubtless to be expected when tho revision of settlement is com¬ 
pleted. Tho transition state, on tho other hand, through which rents must pass on account 
of the rise in prices, is common to all districts, but the rise in rents duo to this cause 
only is comparatively small and slow. 

4. The Allahabad District is composed of three tracts of very different character. 
There is, first, the Doab tract. Iu parts of this tract rents have become inadequate of 
late years owing to tho great increase in the value of land caused by the construction 
of the railway, and by competition in tho neighbourhood of a large city. But it is un¬ 
necessary to discuss the question of this inadequacy, bocause tho prospect of the imme¬ 
diate construction of tho Lower Ganges Canal, ono branch of which will run through 
tho whole length of this tract, removes it from the category of tracts qualified for a Per¬ 
manent Settlement. There is, secondly, the Trans-Jumna tract. This contains three 
porgunnahs, of which two —viz., Khyragnrh and Barah—are in a backward condition, 
and certainly unfit for settlement in perpetuity. The remaining Perguuuah, Arail, is 
now pretty closely cultivated, but owing to its isolated position, bounded on three sides by 
the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Tonse uuddeo, and on tho fourth side by tho inhospitable 
pergunnah of Barah, it is not in an advanced stage of civilization, and contains no largo 
traders, or markets of any importance. The existing rent-rates are, I believe, on the 
whole not inadequate, and so far the pergunnah is not disqualified for permanent settle¬ 
ment ; but there is little doubt that its condition will much improve during the next thirty 
years by being brought, into closer communication with Allahabad ; and as trade devclopes, 
rents will probably rise. It seems, therefore, premature to give this pergunnah a Settle¬ 
ment in porpetuity. Thero remains, thirdly, the Trans-Gangetic tract. Here, popula¬ 
tion is extremely thick, averaging over 600 to tho square mile, the soil is fertile, and 
the cnlturable land fully cultivated; well-irrigation is plentiful, and the cultivators are 
generally of industrious and submissive classes. Rents rauge accordingly very high, as 
high as anywhere in the North-Western Provinces, and are for the most part kept, well up 
to the mark—no unusual profits being allowed to the cultivators. Nevertheless, I do not 
recommend a permanent settlement even for this tract. The tract is undoubtedly 
improvable. It coutains little trade at present, and suffers by being separated from 
the city of Allahabad by the Ganges, which is unbrkiged for nearly five months in the 
year. The opening of the Oudh and fiohilkbund Railway will probably do something 
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to improve its trade, There is great room for improvement also in the drainage of the 
northern part of this tract, in common with the adjoining parts of Pertabgurh and Joun- 
poor. In these parts there are many huge jheels or lakes, surrounded by plains or 
patches of “ oosur.” In years of heavy rain, like the last two years, the lands about 
these jheels become water-logged. An efficient system of drainage would relieve 
large tracts from the danger of flooding, and would probably enable the people to bring 
under the plough much land at present useless. But such a system could never be 
effected by the people themselves. It would have to be effected by the Government, 
and if a permanent settlement were now granted, the Government would lose the bene¬ 
fit of the improvements it would make at its own expense. 

5. I come now to the question of the expediency of a Permanent Settlement based 
Permanent Settlement, on adequate rates of rent, but subject to a rateable increase 
Question il. 0 f revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. Before 

entering on it, I wish to say a few words as to the expediency of a permanent 
settlement at all. The chief ground on which a permanent settlement has always 
been advocated is that it will induce the people to improve their estates by giving 
them a security that their improvements will not be taxed; and it is inferred that 
the people will necessarily see the value of such a settlement. This argument is good 
in theory, but I doubt if it has much foundation in fact. So far as my experience 
goes, the people are altogether indifferent about a permanent settlement. I cannot 
remember more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me 
on the subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a 
settlement. The fact is, that to the ordinary nativo of this country thirty years seems 
an infinity of time. The one thought in the mind of tho landowners at a revison of 
settlement is to get a moderate assessment for themselves. Doubtless, if a man has got 
a light assessment, and is asked whether he would like it temporary or permanent, he will 
say permanent, but he will not forego any advantage now for the sake of pemanency 
in future. Mr. Egerton, the Finance Commissioner in the Punjab, says of the landown¬ 
ers of that province:—“ I think that if they were offered tho choice of a settlement for 
30 years at half assets, or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent, of the assets, 
they would to a man refuse the permanent settlement.” I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this. I think that the people here would, almost to a man, refuse permanent 
settlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are not 
wise in their generation. 

Then, as to improvements. My experience is that the mass of the landowners do not 
concern themselves at all about the improvement of their estates. It is not that they 
are deterred by any thought of their improvements being taxed. The idea of improve¬ 
ment, in the proper sense of the term, never enters their minds. Doubtless, a land- 
owner who has got an estate which is wholly or partially untilled for want of cultivators, 
will go to some expense' in locating them, and will perhaps sink a well for drinking 
purposes. But we are not concerned here with the case of a backward estate of this 
kind. Beal improvements, in the way of wells, tanks, systems of drainage, &c., are 
hardly ever made by non-rtsident landlords. Cultivating proprietors do of course mako 
such improvements, but then they generally make them for the benefit of their own 
fields, and would equally make them whether the settlement W'ere temporary or perma¬ 
nent. I have never seen any sign of the stoppage of such improvements in consequence 
of the approach of a revision of settlement; even tho old practice of throwing portions of 
land out of cnltvation is, I believe, now exploded. The only general effect of a coming 
revision is to stop enhancements of rent for a year or two before, and this, though a loss 
to the landowner, is a gain to the tenant. Tho real objection to temporary settlements 
is that they make the value of land uncertain, and consequently check the interchange 
of it. This appears at first sight a serious matter: but it is to be remmebered that the 
practice of buying and selling land barely existed in these provinces prior to our rule. 
The notion of the free interchange of land is quite foreign to the East, and, indeed, is of 
comparatively modern existence in the West. Our revenue system has done so much 
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already to encourage or compel the transfer of landed property, that I think it is 
but a small argument agaiust temporary settlements that they have the effect of cheek¬ 
ing transfers. 


Question ll.—(continued) 
First objection 


The advantages of a permanent settlement are therefore, 
in my opinion, not so large as is commonly supposed. 


Against the proposal to subject the revenue to a rateable increase in proportion to 
the rise in prices, there are, I think, several serious objections. In the first place, it 
will obviously be unfair to tako such an increase of revenue unless we are oertain that 
rents rise at the same rate as prices. Now, it seems at first sight a natural supposi¬ 
tion that rents will so rise. Assuming, that is to say, that a permanent rise in prices 
has been produced by permanent causes, it seems fair to conclude that rents will rise 
to the same proportionate extent. But this conclusion, though it may be theoretically 
correct, makes no allowance for opposing causes. In the circumstances of this country, 
I think, it is extremely improbable that rents will rise at thb same rate as prices. That 
they will rise to some extent; not, indeed, simultaneously, but after a certain interval, 
wherever a permanent rise takes place in the prices of produce no one of course doubts. 
But the rise in rent, in the present state of the country, will not be in the same proportion 
as the rise in prices. If prices rise 50 per cent, rents will rise, not 50 per cent., but in 
some smaller proportion. The reason of this may be stated in two words. It is tho certainty, 
so far as any event of this kind can he predicted with certainty, that for a long time to 
come the cultivators will absorb a larger proportional share of the produce than they have 
hitherto done. In tho last few years many events have been tending to improve the 
condition of the cultivators of the North-West. If it is conceded, as it must be conceded 
by any one acquainted with the facts, that the cultivator has hitherto been able to retain 
only an insufficient share of the produce, it necessarily follows that he will not fail to 
secure a larger share as soon as any event occurs which enables Bra to-do so. I shall 
show presently why I think that a rise in prices of produce is such an event- The 
point I wish to lay stress on here is that having once become accustomed id batter 
food, to a more comfortable mode of life, and to greater in^Spndence, the cultivator 
will not easily bo pushed back into his former misery. There is als(Si not ^ eT power¬ 
ful cause which will contribute to the same result. The expenditure of capifSi ■* 
employment of labour all over India has worked a great change in tho condition of 
the poorest classes. Near great cities, and along the lines of great railways, the money 
wages of labour have doubled and trebled. The effect has spread out in broad wives 
over the country around. The day-labourers and village menials have attained a positio* 
they never even dreamed of before. The men who were glad to got occasional employ-- 
ment as ploughmen under the superior Cultivators now drive their own ploughs on their 
own holdings. This change in the condition of the lowest classes can hardlyfail to work 
an upward effect upon the classes above. The old cultivators will hardly consent to fall 
below theso newly-raised classes in their style of living. The standard of living will 
be raised from below. ' 


Further, it will be observed, that the riso in prices cannot possibly enablo the culti¬ 
vator to support life on a smaller share of the actual produco than formerly. The share 
of tho produce which the cultivator retains is not, as a rule, converted into cash. The 
actual grain is nearly all wanted for food for his family, or for occasional wages to tho 
day-labourers who aro generally paid in kind, or for seed grain for the next year. He 
must eat as much food and sow as much seed when wheat is at Rs. 2 a maund as 
when it was at one Rupee; and his day-labourers eat rather more than they used. The 
mass of the cultivators have nothing to put by at the end of the year, and thoir condi¬ 
tion is sufficient proof that the share of the produce hitherto loft to them has been gene¬ 
rally too small. Where, then, is a rise in rents, consequent upon a rise in prices, to come 
from ? It can only come out of the increased money-value of the share of the produce 
formerly devoted to the payment of the landlord. But if, as I argue, the circumstances 
of the country render it almost inevitable that larger profits will in future be demanded 
by the cultivators, it follows of necessity that the rise in rents cannot be equal to tho 
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rise in prices. Some part of the increased money-value of the landlords’ share will be 
absorbed by the cutivators. 

It remains to point out how the process by which a permanent rise in prices takes 
place is peculiarly favourable to the cultivators. If such a rise were a clearly defined 
and tangible event, taking place within a period of two or three years, after which prices 
remained fixed at a higher level, it might be possible for the landlords to recover imme¬ 
diately all the enhanced value of their share of the produce. But prices do not rise 
in this way. They are affected by various causes, some of which occasionally conflict 
with one another. A rise, therefore, takes place through a series of fluctuations, the 
general level of the last fluctuations of the series being higher than that of the first. 
Now, rents cannot fluctuate with prices. And it is impossible therefore for them to rise 
to any general extent until it has become obvious to both landlords and tenants that the 
higher level has been reached. One year of low prices will throw doubt, as the present 
year is doing in the North-West, upon the high prices of many previous years. The 
benefit of the doubt must be given to the cultivator. Thus, before any general rise in 
rents can take place, the cultivators must have been enjoying for several years a succes¬ 
sion of enhanced profits, varying indeed, in amount, from year to year, but on the aver¬ 
age considerably larger than those they formerly received. When the rise in rents does 
come, it is not to be expected that they will easily relinquish the whole of those enhanced 
profits they have been enjoying so long. They have, so to speak, forestalled the land¬ 
lords, and they will not give up their advantage without a struggle, into which some 
landlords will be incompetent and many more too indolent to enter. In the end, it may 
fairly be prodicted that the cultivators will be left in possession of part of their gain. 

If these arguments are correct, a permanent settlement on the proposed system 
will be unfair to the landowners. 

7. My next objection to the proposed system is that it is more intricate, and 
Question H.—(continued) would be more difficult to work in practice than appears on the face 

Second objection 0 f it. Qflp jp inolip ed at first sight to imagine that under such 

a system the revenue be steadily raised at short intervals pan passu with prices. 

But considerate s b ows that this is not thejease. It has been pointed out above that a rise 
in pri^ s ta k ea pi ace> no t steadily but through a series of fluctuations. These fluctua¬ 
tions are far more violent than is commonly supposed. The diagram on the opposite 
page shows at a glance the rise and fall in the average price of wheat in four of the 
chief markets of the North-West (Bareilly, Agra, Ghazeeeabad and Allahabad), taken 
in periods of three years for over sixty years past. 

This diagram shows that the history of prices in the North-West, as far as wo 
possess it, is the history of a series of violent oscillations. It is not merely that prices 
occasionally rose and fell largely. The oscillations recur regularly in periods of from 
eight to sixteen years. A cycle of bad years steadily follows a cycle of good years. 
If” |foo experience of the past teaches anything, it teaches that we are now near the 
end of a cycle of high prices, and that an oscillation in the direction of lower prices 
must shortly take place. It is evident, then, that no short period of ten or fifteen 
years can be trusted to give a true average of prices. Imagine the result if the revenue 
bad been made to fluctuate with prices through periods of ten years since 1816 A. D. 
In one period the landowners would have enjoyed huge profits. In the next every 
man of them would have been ruined. It may be replied that the construction of rail¬ 
ways and the improvement of communications all over India will tend to equalise prices. 
But the extent of this equalisation must not be overrated. Local famines will be averted, 
great inequality of price between adjoining tracts will be prevented, but, on tbe other band 
markets will become more sensitive to tbe variations of produce all over the country, 
and fluctuations in price, though smaller, will probably be at least as frequent as before. 
I take it as certain, therefore, that a period of thirty years would be the shortest period 
over which an average of prices could be safely struck. The increase of revenue could 
only be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and then only by a comparison of 
prices extending over at least sixty years. 
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8. The important question then follows:—Would the people regard a settlement 

Question u.-(conti«ned) made ° n this sysfcem as a P ermanenfc settlement ? It is obvious 

Third objection that no object would be gained by granting them a settlement 

in this form, even though we know it ourselves to be a per 
manent settlement, unless they accept it as permanent. The value of the permanency 
lies in their imagination, in the certainty which it produces in their minds that their 
estates will retain a permanent value. If this impression is not produced on their 
minds, there is no use in the measure. Now, I think it nearly certain that the 
mass of the landowners would not regard such a settlement as permanent. They 
simply would not comprehend the measure. Indeed, ] think it probable that their 
minds would be unsettled and alarmed by it, for they would fancy there was something 
hidden behind. To our ideas, the scheme may be simple enough, but it would not be 
so to theirs. To them it would seem hopelessly intricate, and they would rather have a 
temporary settlement at once. Suppose a man were told that his estate would be assess¬ 


ed now at Rs. 1,000, and that after 30 years be would have to pay a rateable increase 
in the proportion of the rise in the average price of produce of these 30 years over the 
30 years preceding. He would probably reply “ What do I know about the average 
prices of the last 30 years ? And bow can I tell what the average price may be in the 
next 30 years ? There may be a famine, and prices may range high, and then I should 


be ruined. What does the Government mean by trying to entrap me into this agree¬ 
ment ? Why cannot you wait 30 years, and then assess me again fairly as you have done 
now?” Or, if the proposition were put to him in another way, and he were told“ Your 


estate is considered capable of paying, as revenue, so many maunds of wheat, 
so many of rice, so many of sugar, &c., the value of which at such and such 
prices (i. e., the average prices of the last 30 years) amounts to Rs. 1,000. After 
30 years the averago prices of that period will be applied to the same amounts 
of produce, and the resulting sum is the rovenue you will have to pay after that ” 
I think the man’s mind would be just as bewildered as before. He would probably 
make some such answer as this. “ But my estate does not grow as many maunds of 
wheat as you mention : and the rice crop constantly fails, and after thirty years the 
soil may become unsuited to sugarcane, what shall I do then ?” Such answers, of course, 
would be foolish, but they would, I believe, be made, and we should fail in our end 
altogether if we tried to force upon the people any measure, however really beneficial 
to them, which they themselves misunderstood or mistrusted. 


9. Finally, even if we are ultimately to adopt this system, what necessity is 

Question ii._ (concluded) there for our binding ourselves to it at once ? We must remember 

Fourth objection that if we announce our adoption of it now, we tie ourselves to 
perpetuate for ever the mistakes we may be making in our present settlements, and we 
put it out of our power to redress the inequalities which may in future arise. A lightly- 
assessed district will always retain an advantage over a heavily-assessed district. The 
rateable increase'which we shall assoss on the revenue will be equal or nearly equal every¬ 
where ; while the rise in rent will be uneven. The construction of railways will divert 
trade from old markets, and will cause new' markets to spring into existence. In some 
tracts competition for land will increase, in some diminish. Rents will rise rapidly in 
some places, and remain stationary, or possibly even fall, in others, from causes which 
cannot at present be foreseen. But we shall he able to take no account of these changes. 
Why, then, should we take this step in the dark? Why cannot w'e wait a few years, 
and see how our new settlements work ? There is no object to be gained by declaring the 
settlement permanent at once. For the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, 
no landowner will look forward to the end of the term. Land will bear just the same 
price, and improvements will be made just as freely as if the settlement were in perpe¬ 
tuity. A temporary settlement can be made permanent at any moment, hut, once 
made, we cannot retrace our steps. After fifteen or twenty years have passed, we 
shall he able to judge of the fairness of our settlements, and we shall have gained some 
knowledge as to the tendency of rents and prices. If the proposed system still seems 
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feasible, it will be quite time enough then to give general notice of our intention of 
applying it at the end of the term. Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of 
the mere name of permanency. 

10. 1 now come to the subject of the present system of temporary settlement. 

The first question suggested is, whether the present standard of 

Temrapory Settlement. assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets is inadequate ? I 

Question I. , 

am clearly of opinion that it is not inadequate. The total demand 

with cesses is 60 per cent., so that only 40 per cent, is left to the proprietors; and under 
the present careful system of assessment the tendency is, I think, rather to over-rate than 
to underrate assets, and to make too small an allowance for accident, waste, bad debts, 
and the like. I am unable as yet to give a comprehensive eview of the results of the 
past settlement of this district, but I may state a few suggestive facts. Mr, Montgomery 
avowedly assessed the revenue at about 60 per cent, instead of 66 per cent, of the assets. 
In two pergunnahs—Khyragurli and Barah—the assessment broke down and had to be 
revised. In pergunnah Muh and Kewaie, in which the demand has the reputation of being 
somewhat heavy, nearly all the old proprietors have disappeared. In the rest of the 
district the assessment was generally moderate; but it is only in those parts where it 
has been notoriously light that the old proprietors have stood their ground. Where, 
then, are those enormous profits from landed property we hear spoken of? Who are 
the wealthy landowners ? In this district, at any rate, the majority of them are men 
who combine some other profession with land owning. Either they are merchants or 
Government pleaders, or men in Government employ; or, they are men who, under 
our rule, have accumulated a large number of estates. The small land-owners are not 
wealthy. The descendants of the old proprietors, who still survive, aro seldom thriving, 
except in those parts where the assessment has been lightest. Frequently they are 
in debt. Whatever the cause, whether it is that they are cumbered by unbusiness¬ 
like habits, or by extravagance, or by too great consideration for their tenants, or that 
their unavoidable expenses are larger than wo suppose, or that their estates are split up 
into too many shares, there stands the fact. Landed property does not give these 
people the profits wo expect it to give them. It is no sufficient answer to say that this 
is their own fault, and that the bunuiahs who buy them out thrive well enough. The 
problem we have to solve is how to assess unthrifty people not how to assess bunuiahs. 
If our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, by all means let us assess 
heavily. The process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and tho Jat will disappear as landholders. The revenue will be easily 
paid, and we shall have a thriving class of bunniah proprietors. But do not let us forget 
that if such times as those of 1857 ever return, we shall find on our side only a trem¬ 
bling crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population. 

My conclusion, therefore is, that the’present standard of assessment is fully adequate 
for ordinary cases; but I see no reason why large proprietors, especially Mahajans and 
others who have acquired their property under our rule, should not be assessed at a 
slightly higher rate. In praotice, indeed, this is already done to a certain extent, for 
a village held by a community of small proprietors is ordinarily assessed in a more 
lenient and cautious manner than one held in sole proprietorship by a large owner. 
The Settlement Officer already possesses a discretionary power in this matter under 
paragraph 36 of the Saharunpore instructions, which directs him to take “ about one- 
half ” of the net assets as the Government demand. 

11. The next question is as to the effect of the Bent Laws in 
Question protecting occupancy-tenants from enhancement. 

The effect varies in different parts of the district according to the relative character 
of landlord or tenant. In most parts the landlords are powerful, and the chief cultiva¬ 
tors (Koormees, Aheers, Moraees, &o.,) are feeble-spirited creatures, and rents are 
raised almost invariably by agreement, without resort to the Courts. In some places, 
where the cultivators are strong, and Brahmans and Chuttrees predominate (notably in 
Pergunnah Chail ) enhancement is resisted, and rents have been as yet little raised. 
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But the landlords of these parts have hitherto had no great incentive, in consequence 
of the lightness of the former demand, to press for enhancement; and, at the present 
stage of settlement operations, I am unable to say how far occupancy-tenants of 
this class may be able to shelter themselves nnder the protective clauses of the Law. I 
say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settlement Officer at the time of 
Settlement, in the matter of enhancements by the provisions of Act X., 1859. This 
seems now to be admitted on all hands. 


Temporary Settlement, 12. The third question is as to the extent to which, on 

Question III. theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of yearB, 

enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, may safely be as¬ 
sumed as a basis of Assessment. I have already pointed out, in paragraph 2, that 
there are two distinct grounds on which enhancement of rents may be speculated upon 
in any givon tract, vi:. 

1. The ground that routs have beon hitherto for some reason inadequate and 
below the level of other similar tracts. 


2 The ground that rents, though previously adequate, have failed to rise with 
tile rise in prices. 

In the first ease, enhancement may certainly be allowed for, to the full extent 
probable with regard to the character and condition of the land owners and tenants. 
In the second case, enhancement may be allowed for, to some extent, but the amount 
must be determined with great caution in consequence of our insufficient knowledge 
of the laws governing prices in this country; and the estimate should be based rather 
upon known facts, such as the condition of the tenants, the extent of enhancement 
which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical grounds. 

The first of the above conditions for enhancement exists in parts of Pergunnah 
Chail, which has not yet come under revision; and, I believe, in pergunnah Kuraree, 
where the revenue has been assessed by my predecessor with due regard to it, and here 
and there elsewhere. But generally, I may say, that rents throughout the district have 
been kept well up to the mark. The second condition for enhancement exists, of course, 
everywhere, and rents have already risen to some extent in consequence. I am not yet in 
a position to estimate the allowance that can be made for future rise under that head. 


Temporary Settlement, 
Question IV. 


13. The last question is as to the expediency of lea¬ 
ving the assessments open to enhancement or readjustment 
during a term of temporary settlement. I cannot express my opinion too strongly 
against any such measure. The fallacy which lies at the root of the proposition is 
of supposing that the rise in rents is a steady process, which proceeds simultaneous^ 
that with the rise in prices or any other cause that brings it about. Rents do not rise 
steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not take higher rents from his cultivators 
merely because prices have risen, but because he sees that they can pay more. 
When high prices, or any other causes, have made his cultivators prosperous, then, and 
not before, does he come down upon them for higher rents. It is plain, then, that an 
interval, sometimes a long one, must always elapse before he can obtain these higher 
rents, and during th'at interval he is not only no better off than he was before, but, in 
the case of a rise in prices, he is actually considerably worse off. He is receiving his 
old rents, while the purchasing power of the cash he receives is largely diminished. 
It is only when the rise in rents is considerably advanced that he begins to recoup 
himself. For the Government to interfere before be has recouped himself would be 
not only an injustice but a blunder. By continually meddling with the assessment we 
should only defeat our own end. We cannot expect the sapling to grow if we are 
continually pulling it up to look at the roots. We could, in fact, find no better method of 
preventing it from ever becoming a tree. 

18 s 
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Report by M. H. COURT, Esq., C.S.I., Commissioner , 4th Division, Allahabad , 
No; 242.— Dated Allahabad , the 29 th March , 1872. 

1. My almost immediate departure, makes it impossible for me to enter into the 
subject in the complete way expected, and which the great importance of the subject 
demands. I can only venture on a few remarks. 

2. In the whole of the correspondence, enquiry is directed to the obtaining as a 
necessary preliminary to Permanent Settlement, the highest possible revenue; or, in other 
words, to exacting the highest possible rates of rent from the cultivators of the land. No 
regard seems to be paid to any principle on which rates of rent> should be based, or to 
the demand which would yield to the owner of the land a fair rental for the soil rented 
from him, or yet leave to the cultivator a fair return, for the labour and capital expended 
in the culture of the soil-rent, in fact, represents what can be exacted from the cultivator. 
It increases in proportion to the industry or skill of the cultivator without reference to 
the fertility, natural or artifieal capacity of the soil. 

3. Where the landlord is powerful, the peasant poor and helpless, the rates of 
rent are out of proportion high. Where VV. the cultivators are powerful, the zemindar 
weak or indolent, he fails to recover what he might fairly demand. 

4. Under the laws as now in force, both parties are left to struggle against each 
other as they can. The cultivators have no protection from Government, neither is the 
zemindar assured of the rents for his land, which are assumed as the basis of his revenue 
settlement with Government, excepting under process of Civil Law. 

5. The avowed intention of the long termed settlements under VII. of 1822, the 
procedure of which only was modified by IX. of 1833, was to make an equitable but 
modorate assessment on the cultivators of the soil, and to abandon to the zemindars £rd 
of the gross rental plus the rents of waste lands brought under the plough by the 
zemindar, and plus any improvements made during the period of the settlement on the 
malgoozaree or assessed area. At the time the settlement was made, the contract was 
for a frd of tho rents which were determined between the zemindar and the assamee, 
without cost and by the Settlement Officer. It was not strictly a ryotwar settlement 
and yet practicably it was 3o. The zemindar was anyhow assured the gross of which 
he paid tho Government quota. 

6. He was then proprietor with full proprietary title. Act X. cf 1859 has 
destroyed his full proprietary title and conferred rights, subordinate, it is true, but still 
interfering with his right. 

7. The present settlements are based on what are assumed as the full rental 
obtainable , but there is no new adjudicature of the rent roll. 

8. The repeal of Act XVI. of 1842 has left the zemindar helpless to enhance, 
unless on proved grounds of enhancement as defined by Act X. of 1859, but which 
have no consideration with the Settlement Officer, and which may be, and frequently 
are, the subject of most expensive litigation. 

9. All these changes in the law have uprooted the system of fiscal administration 
and the tenures of which land was owned or occupied. 

10. The correspondence which led to the discussion profounded by the Board's 
Circular shows that the attention of Government was excited, not by any consideration 
toward the cultivators of the Boolundshuhur District, not by any regret that it had 
failed to secure to the cultivators of the soil a fair share of the profits of their labour, 
or had failed to protect them from the exactions of their landlord; but that they did not 
get a moiety of the enhanced rents obtained by the zemindars after settlement, whether 
those rents were equitable or no, and on the other hand by the Collectors of Meerut's 
Report on the Baghput Pergunnah, showing that nothwithstanding the enhanced value 
of the soil in fertility, the letting value, or rates of rent, had remained at the same rate 
as when the land had a value so small that landlords were compelled to entice culti¬ 
vators with almost nominal rent-rates. 
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11. I do not think this satisfactory, and the law as it stands is to blame, and at 
all events, I do not think it possible to lay down a standard of rent until a better 
principle of rent is in force. 

12. On the 2nd permanent question I would note that, as a rule, the cultivators are 
not affected by the price current; they are entirely in the hands of Bunyas. Repayment 
of their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food seed grain, is in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and he must eat 

a certain quantity whether the price curront makes the eo3t ten rupees one rupee. 

Report by W. S. IIalsev, C.S., Collector of Cawnpore.—Dated 30<4 March 1872. 

I have been desired by the Board of Revenue to give my opinion on the 
general question of permanent and temporary settlements; to state whether it is, or 
might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates, below which no settle¬ 
ment should be confirmed in perpetuity ; whether rents have reached their full limits; 
whether, on a review of the prices of past years, it seems improbable to expect any 
further increase in prices; whether rents have so generally risen with prices as to ren¬ 
der a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ; 
whether the population is up to the ordinary standard ; what is the margin of culturable 
land; what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation; is 
the transition state of Boolundshuhur and other districts entered on, or nearly at an 
end, in this district; to furnish my opinion as to the staples by which the increase of 
prices should be tested ; whether the sharo of rental assets, at present left to the pro¬ 
prietors, is excessive ; whether I can assume any considerable prospective rise in rents; 
whether it is the case that the Courts refuse to raiso the rents on right of occupancy- 
tenants to such a standard as would seem fair and equitable, having reference to rents 
paid by tenants-at-will; and, finally, whether it would be expedient to leave the assess¬ 
ments open to enhancement or re-adjustment during a term of temporary settlement, 
in consequence of the diminished value of metals, or the opening up of roads, railways, 
and markets. 

Before applying myself to any of tho questions raised by the Board, it may be as 
well to give a short history of this district, for the benefit of those who have not access 
to Sir R. Montgomery’s statistical report published by Government in 1849. 

The district of Cawnpore was ceded to the British Government in 1801, and at 
that timo had a rent-roll of Rs. 22,56,156. The Government demand under the first 
assessment, which lasted for three years, was raised to Rs. 23,59,361. This was done 
by a Mr. Welland, who was the first Collector and Magistrate, and, strange to say, 
after he had reported as follows on the state of the district:—“ The subjects in this 
part of the country are in the most abject poverty; let the face of tho country be 
examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture found, or an individual in such circum¬ 
stances as to afford the payment of a tax. The whole is one desolate waste, in which 
tyranny and oppression have hitherto universally prevailed.” But he adds :—“ The 
poople were full of confidence in the justice and integrity of the British Government, 
and, looking forward to the blessings of a perpetual settlement, such as had been 
formed in Bengal, were ready to accede to any terms.” 

In the second year of this happy prospect, famine fell on the land, and the conse¬ 
quence was the sale in default of no less than 405 estates; and these sales would 
undoubtedly have been much more extensive, but that the Government could no longer 
find purchasers. These estates fell into the hands of unprincipled native officers and 
hangers-on of the Court. To remedy the injustice caused by these sales, Regulation I. 
of 1821 was passed, and a special commission appointed, by whom the sale of 185 
villages was reversed; but as this did not occur until long afterwards, it may be 
readily imagined that very few of the original owners were in a position to take much 
by appealing to the special commission. 

Moreover, the commissioners, losing sight of the original intent of the enactment, 
admitted and decided every sort of suit regarding land; and thus, before its abolition , 
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jhe Regulation, instead of being a means of restoring recently and fraudulently usurped 
rights, had, under the wide interpretation of the Special Courts, become an instrument 
ofdisturbance to tenures, (which, however weak originally, ought, in respect to their 
antiquity, to have been considered sacred), and engendered a feeling of insecurity in 
all matters connected with the land. 

In 1805 a fresh settlement for a further period of three years was made, which, 
though effected on the reduced assessment of Rs. 23,73,344, resulted in the further sale 
of 7 0 estates. 

In 1807 special commissioners were appointed to effect a new settlement, it being 
•at that time the wish of the Government that, when fixed, it should be made perpetual. 
The Collector was consulted and gave an opinion in favour of a permanent settlement, 
but recommended the new assessment should only be fixed on trial for fifteen years. 
He wa3 of opinion that two-thirds of the arable and waste lands were under cultivation, 
and he furnished an estimate of the assets of each pergunnah, but added the informa¬ 
tion that the estimates were mere guess-work, and not to be depended on. The special 
commissioners seem to have had no very great opinion of him, for they finally fixed the 
settlement for a period of three years only, at a reduced assessment of Rs. 21,69,340. 
Even this seems to have pressed very heavily on the people. Many landlords refused to 
engage, and villages paying revenue to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000 were let in farm, and, 
during the currency of the settlement, 49 more estates were sold. 

In 1812 another settlement was made by a Mr. Newnham at a further reduction 
of Rs. 8,707, and this settlement, though originally only intended for four years, 
remained in force until 1840. 

This period suffered to a great extent from rash speculations in indigo and other 
country produce, and from the famous famine of 1837-38; this last alone brought about 
a remission of Government revenue amounting to Rs. 17,10,971. 

In 1840 began the settlement which, after lasting thirty years, has lately termi¬ 
nated. The financial result of this, at that time, was a further decrease of Rs. 1,08,392. 
This settlement was in a great measure effected by Mr. Rose, and was carried out on 
an entirely new plan; the whole country was surveyed, and maps prepared of every 
village, showing every field, and with them a detailed statement giving the names of 
every cultivator, his holding, rent, &c. 

Mr. Rose commences his report on this settlement (dated 1842) by alleging that 
“ no district has ever suffered so much from bad administration as Cawnpore but, 
notwithstanding this and superadding calamitous seasons, he records that “ the flour¬ 
ishing appearance of the district must excite the wonder of all who had witnessed the 
utter state of ruin to which it was reduced by tho famine.” Further on he moderates 
this statement, and says “ thero had been a general and extensive reduction of rent- 
rates, and that the cultivation was still much below the former standard.” He goes on 
to say:—“ No district in the North-West Provinces can show an equal extent of country 
paving such high revenue rates as are prevalant in seven out of the nine sub-divisions 
of the districtthat “ there are no local or permanent advantages on the part of Cawn¬ 
pore sufficient to account for its very high revenue rates, as contrasted with those of 
similar districts that “ an excessive revenue demand may be long exacted without any 
deficiency, so long as you have a set of wealthy speculators at hand ready to put their 
money into land that “ in no district has there been such a rapid and extensive change 
of landed property as in Cawnporethat “ at least three-fourths of the landed property 
of the district had changed hands in the preceding thirty years.” 

He also makes the following observations, which I note, as they bear on subjects 
which I shall hereafter touch on :—“ The demand for agricultural produce, caused bv 
the large military cantonment at Cawnpore, might be adduced as a reason for the ready 
sale; but it would be a very unsafe one to take into account in fixing the assessment 
for a prolonged period ; since various contingencies may, at any time, cause the transfer 
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of troops to other parts of the country.” Again, he says :—•“ The Kormee* villages 
were rated much above the standard of the district, and the estimates of pergunnah 
officers would, if adhered to, have added 30 per cent, to the former assessment.” 

Mr. Rose’s anticipations of the recovery of the district from the effects of famine 
were, however, not realized. A revision of the settlement became necessary so early 
as 1845, which ended in a further reduction of Rs. 32,326. During the currency of 
the thirty years, the district has suffered from the Mutiny, and also from famine in 
1861-62 ; and though no villages have been sold in default of revenue, no less than 1,598 
villages, or portions of them have changed hands within that period. 

The following statement shows at a glance all the assessments of the district up to 
the present time :— 

1st Settlement. 2nd Settlement. 3rd Settlement., 4th Settlement. 5th Settlement. 

Rupees 28,59,361 22,51,024 21,69,340 21,89,658 20,35,311 

To sum up the proceedings of the past, we have five times re-assessed the district, 
and each time has been distinguished by a reduction of the Government demand and 
by large transfers of property. (Sir R. Montgomery furnished a statement showing, 
from the cession up to 1846, 1,149 villages had been wholly transferred, and 301 in. 
part, out of a total of 2,311. Appendix O., shows transfers of 602 villages wholly and 
996 villages in part.) 

To get at tho total transfers from the cession up to date, we must deduct from my 
tables 150 whole villages and 363 portions of villages transferred between 1840 and 
1846; the balance, plus Sir R. Montgomery’s figures, gives a grand total of 1,601 
villages, or 69 per cent, wholly transferred, and 943 portion of villages, or 40 per cent, 
in part transferred.! During the last two settlements we have twice suffered from 
famine and oDce from rebellion. Wo have not yet arrived at tho long-expected per¬ 
manent settlement, and with every desire to confer the blessings of justice, peace, and 
prosperity on the poople, we can hardly claim to have been very successful. 

A sixth settlement is now in progress, and it remains to be seen whether, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, anything can be done to better agricultural prospects, satis¬ 
fied, as we must be, that we have gained nothiug during seventy years by alterations 
of the assessment; that the cultivator, so far from thriving under our rule, is still in 
the same state of abject poverty he was described to be in 1801 ; and that the proprie¬ 
tor has been in a chronic state of transfer ever since the commencement of the century. 

If we really wish to profit by the past, and look the whole subject fully in the face, 
we must at once admit that the only real standard which defines rates is the Govern¬ 
ment demand; that the rent-rates per se have no connexion with, or bear any propor¬ 
tion to, the produce of the land; that they arc the result of the Government demand, 
which is light or heavy in proportion to the statement of income received from the 
Government which preceded ours. To make my meaning clear, take, for instance, this 
district. The income received by our predecessors was stated to have been in round 
numbers twenty-two lakhs; when we took over the district from the Nawab, by some 
prefectly unintelligible process, the Collector of tho time being arrived at a conclusion 
that the district could pay twenty-four lakhs. One thing, however, is quite clear—-he 
never made the slightest enquiry as to tho productive resources of the country (we only 
find one mention of such enquiry during the first forty years of onr rule, and the 
result of that eveu was said to have l>een a mass of errors and utterly unreliable); so 
that in point of fact we accepted the Nawab’s rent-roll, as it was called, which was 
simply a statement of the amount he and his subordinates were able to> screw out of 
the people; and, assuming the people could afford to pay more under our beneficent 
rule, we added on two lakhs of rupees to the annual demand. This being distributed 
over the pergunnahs was further sub-divided over villages, or rather heads of villages, 

* The Kormees are a caste of cultivators who may be said to understand what we call high farming, 
aud are celebrated for their industry and agricultural shill. 

f Dnder the heads transfers 5, 6, 7, 8 in this table, I have only noted the first sale. The land has been 
repeatedly transferred, as will be seen by adding together columns 12 and 18, which give a total of 3 034 
sales. ’ 

19s 
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and they again sub-divided it over the cultivators. In this way, it will be seen, the 
cultivator was made to contribute to meet the Government demand, and his contribu¬ 
tion subsequently came to be called rent. But if rent is what we generally understand 
it to he—viz., that portion of the value of the whole produce which remains to the 
owner of the lands, after all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of whatever 
kind, have been paid—it is evident this contribution is not rent, for the produce of the 
land had never been ascertained, nor the cost of cultivation, nor the amount of profit, 
if any. Things, however, went on for nearly forty years with a very slight variation in 
the contribution paid by the cultivator, till in 1840 the Government officials dignified 
it by the name of rent and, reversing the process by which the contribution had been 
fixed, evolved the Government demand out of the so-called rent. It is astonishing to 
find how, with all the trouble, energy, and genius which were expended in carrying out 
the settlement of 1839 and 1840, it never occurred to any one to ascertain whether 
there were any profits in cultivation so as to make rent. The whole ability and energy 
of the Settlement staff was engrossed in ascertaining what they called rent-rates, but 
what I call contribution-rates; and, it is only now, when wc find the whole district so 
rack-rented—the people cannot be worse off—that we discover the land-revenue, so far 
from being the rental of the Government property, is a forced contribution from the 
occupant thereof. 

That this same process has been followed all through the North-West Provinces 
I verily believe; indeed, it would be otherwise impossible to account for the extraordi¬ 
nary variation in the so-called rent-ratos in adjoining districts. 

If, then, the Government are anxious to lay down some standard of average rent- 
rates, it will be necessary first to discover svhether there is any profit in cultivation—in 
fact, whether there is any basis for rent. Appendix A, which we Bliall presently dis¬ 
cuss, throws great doubt on the question; and until those figures are shown to be mate¬ 
rially wrong, seems unnecessary to discuss it; one obstacle primd facie appears, however, 
to be insurmountable —the distance of some portion of the provinces from the great 
centres of trade. The opening up of new means of communication may reduce the 
difference considerably; but I cannot understand, bow anything we can do will over 
put outlying districts on an equality with those in the immediate neighbourhoods of 
the great marts. 

I will now' proceed to discuss the questions raised by the Board, but iu doing so 
I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they stand, for reasons which 
will become obvious as we proceed; and premising that in all which follows I am refer- 
ing only to the district of Cawnpore, I shall begin by giving my opinion as to the 
staples by which the increase of prices, if there be any, should be tested. These are 
gram, wheat, barley, joar, bajra, and sugar. The grounds on which my opinion is 
based will be found in the following statement:— 

Total Produce of the Districts in 1848 and in 1871. 



1848.* 

1871. 

Gram, ... ... 

573,210 

600,000 

Wheat, ... ... 

854,953} 

2,723,433 

Barley, ... ... 

1,334,336 ) 


Joar, >,< "• 

1,032,601 } 

531,261 

Bajra, ... ... ••• 

229,632 j 

Sugar, ... 

179,524 

200,000 

Total, 

4,204,256 

4,054,664 

Cotton, ... ... ... 

144,915 

48,417 

Miscellaneous, 

316,041 

1,375,117 

Grand Total, ... 

4,665,212 

5,478,228 


* The figures of the year 1848 are taken from Sir E. Montgomery’s work. 
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Tlie six staples I have seleetod in 1848 formed 91 per cent, of the total produce of 
the district, and again in 1871 we find the same six staples forming 74 per cent, of the 
whole out-turn. This percentage would, however, have been much larger had not the 
bajra and joar crop completely failed throughout the district. 

The only other staple which might have been selected is cotton ; I have rejected it 
because the cultivation is entirely regulated by speculation. If the price rules low 
during the months of April, May, and June— i. e., just before the sowing season—the 
cultivation is sure to be curtailed. Moreover, I am firmly of opinion Bengal cotton 
will, before many years, almost disappear from the English price current. It is incapa¬ 
ble of improvement at a profit, and can never compete with American cottons, which 
will ere long push it out of both European and China markets. 

The staples I have selected show an increase in 1871 over 1848, whilst cotton 
shows a very considerable falling off. 

We will next take the question whether rents have reached their full limit. To 
test this I have prepared a statement, Appendix A. This contains a comparative and 
detailed account of the cost of cultivating the six principal staples of the district. Mr. 
Hume’s figures are taken from a statement furnished by him in 1864 to the Board of 
Hevenue; Sir R. Montgomery’s are taken from his statistical report on the district of 
Cawuporo; my own are the result of enquiries extending over the past four years. 

Mr. Hume’s details are defective in many respects. Under the heading “ seed,” 
he has entirely omitted the large item of “ sugarcane slipson the other hand, he has 
accounted for a great deal too much seed for both bajra and joar; under tho head 
“ ploughing” and manure he has charged nothing for the hoeing and the hauling out 
of the manure, nor has he allowed anything for weeding under sugarcane and wheat; 
he has over-estimated the cost of irrigation, allowed nothing for thrashing and clean¬ 
ing, and his rent-rate for sugar-eano is evidently only calculated on one year’s occupa¬ 
tion of the land. His total charges, however, very nearly tally with mine, and in pro¬ 
duce we only differ considerably in the matter of bajra and sugarcane. As regards 
sugarcane, I have chargod for the highest cultivation known in these parts, and conse-. 
quently have credited my account with the highest known produce. 

Sir R. Montgomery’s details are still more defective ; he allows nothing for manure 
and nothing for weeding, either barley or cotton. His well-irrigation is altogether 
uuder-estimated ; his premises are wrong. He asserts that one pair of bullocks can 
water half an acre a day. This is quite out of the question : they might possibly, if 
hard pressed and worked for 14 hours, water half that are*. As a fact, however, the 
average is nearer an eighth of an acre. Bird-scaring, reaping, and thrashing are all 
ignored, as is also the second year’s rent for the sugarcane field. The result is, that 
his charges fall far short of either Mr. Hume’s or mine, and as his produce is the same, 
his statement shows a considerable profit to tho cultivator. It is, however, but fair to 
add that be starts with the presumption that manure is rarely, if ever, used. I cannot 
say what was the case in his time, but 1 can bear testimony to the fact that now every 
village is emptied of everything in the shape of manure, just before the rainy season 
commences, and any one who is out in the district at that time will see every field any¬ 
where near the village site dotted with manure heaps. 

The statement itself contains at foot the’grounds on which my charges are based. 
I have endeavoured to keep them as low as possible, and have restricted my investiga¬ 
tion to fields in which only one crop is cultivated; neither have I made any allowance 
for two crops in the season, because it is the exception, and not the rule, in this district. 
In a return lately made to Government, it was shewn that out of a total cultivation of 
8,53,820 acres, only 27,953 or little more than 3 per cent., bore two crops in the 
season. 

As regards mixed crops, every one who knows anything of agriculture must know 
that the result will be diminished produce, whether it be wheat and rape, or barley and 
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gram. It ia only done in this country when the cultivator’s area is small, and with the 
object of having a little of everything. 

I have, however, given au out-turn considerably above the average, and, in the 
case of sugarcane, a bumper crop. I have charged nothing for manure itself—only 
for the hauling out; nor have I said anything about the cost of getting the crop to 
market, as in this statement I have been discussing the cost and profit to the actual cul¬ 
tivator. A very small percentage of these take their grain to market; it passes into the' 
hands of the zemindar or money-Ionder on the threshing-floor, I have only made such 
charges as a cultivator may expect to have to pay when emigration sets in to other and 
less densely-populated provinces. Supposing this statement, then, stands the test of 
criticism, it will be manifest that, if the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, 
he could not cultivate at a profit; that he can hardly be expected to be contented, and 
certainly cannot be considered a substantial peasant. And the fact remains that, after 
payment of the rent, the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the 
value of the labour he has expended on his land. 

This is doubtless a new view of the matter, but none the less, I assert, is it a true 
one. I assert that the abject poverty of the average cultivator of this district is beyond 
the belief of any one who has not seen it. He is simply a slave to thesoil, to the zemin¬ 
dar, to the usurer, and to Government. The only wonder is any one can be found to 
lend money to such an impecunious individual. It may be asked why, when things 
are so bad, he does not run away and try a new country. Tho answer to this is, there 
is no profession below agriculture; he believes, rightly or wrongly, his status would be 
no better in any other village, and with this drawback, in times of bad seasons, no one 
would help him. He knows by staying in this own village it will be to the interest of 
the zemindar and money-lender to leave him sufficient to keep himself and family alive 
(they all have families); when askod why lie does not go, lie helplessly ejaculates 11 kahan 
jaega ? —“ where shall I go ?” and finally, there is that oxtraodinary love of home 
which, though prevalent in other nations, is a sort of mania in a Hindoo. So he goes 
on from birth to death in tho same hopeless, insolvent state, happy if ho can only get a 
little tobacco for himself and a pewter bangle for his wife. 

I have said he finds men to lend him money, and for the true exposition of his 
existence, it will be as well to explain who these lenders of money to insolvents are, and 
how it is they are able to extract blood from a stone. 

Thore are a class of usurers spread broadcast over the country, who lend money on 
a system called ugai, and make a very handsome profit out of it. It consists in advanc¬ 
ing a man ten rupees on condition of his repaying the loan in twelve monthly instal¬ 
ments of one rupee each. When seven or eight months have elapsed, the unfortunate 
is encouraged to borrow another ten rupees on the same terms, but from this is deducted 
the balance of the first loan, and he finds himself involved for another twelve months 
with only the difference in cash, i. e., seven or eight rupees. From this date be may be 
said to be hopelessly in the hands of the money-lender ; before harvest time a further 
loan, subject to deductions as before, is taken, and the fruits of his labour go partly to 
meet his loan, partly to pay his rent, and partly to repay seed; the balance, if any, to 
keep body and soul together. I have inspected books belonging to these usurers, and 
have seen as many as six hundred separate accounts of this kind in one man’s ledger. 

In addition to this, and as I have referred to it above, I may as well mention the 
terms on which he gets seed. He obtains this generally from his zemindars, whose 
terms are not quite so usurious as those of the money-lender. The cultivator has to 
repay the original loan at harvest time, with 25 per cent, more, and not unfrequently 
is bound to dispose of his whole crop to the zemindar at rates favourable to the latter. 

I may add be lives entirely on the coarsest grains, one of which, kesari, j s known 
to be actively deleterious, producing loin palsy, cases of which are very prevalent in 
the southern perguuuahs of this district. He rarely, if ever, tastes wheat in any term. 
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There are of course agriculturists—take the Kormis and Kachis for instance, 
who from generation to generation have been accustomed to work harder and use more 
skill in their cultivation than the miserable creatures I have been speaking of; but 
even they can do no more than get their livelihood out of the land, perhaps put a little 
more clothing on their bodies, and eat wheaten flour instead of lajra or kesari; but 
then they are a class of cultivators from whom the zemindar exacts higher rents. In 
defence of his action, it must be added, the villages to which these classes chiefly 
belong will generally be found to be higher assessed than their neighbours, and this 
notwithstanding that Mr. Rose, whom I have before quoted on the subject, was aware 
of the tendency of the native officials to over-assess them, and did his best to lower 
their rates to an equality with their neighbours. 

I regret to say that, with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three- 
fourths and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as I have above shown. It 
may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from the nature of the case, it is of course 
impossible to produce figm-es in support of it; nevertheless it is the result of my per¬ 
sonal observations, and I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to 
prove I have not overstated the truth. 

Such being the position of the peasantry of this district, I need only add that the 
so-called revenue-rates of the district have been, during the past thirty years, higher 
than the rates of any other district in the North-West Provinces ; and asserting that 
the transition stato of Boolundshuhur and other districts neither has been, nor is ever 
likely to be, entered on in this district, leave the Board of Revenue to decide whether 
rents have not more than reached their full limit, and whether the Government is still, 
or ever will be, entitled to a furthor share in the labour of these slavos of the soil. 

I will now proceed to review the prices of the past year. 

Appendix B. contains the prices of the five principal staplos of the district. The 
rates quoted in the table from 1823 to 1837 are abstracted from Sir R. Montgomery’s 
statistical work; from 1838 up to the present time, they represent actual prices paid 
by merchants of this city at harvest time in each year. The books of two of the oldest 
and largest firms of this city were kindly placed at my disposal, and I caused tho 
actual rate paid for a specific transaction, during the month of Bysakh, equivalent to 
our month of May, in each year to be abstracted. 

As this list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices, I shall be happy to assist in subjecting it to any test the 
Government may see fit to apply to it. I regret I cannot quote from any authority 
as to the sort of harvest there was from year to year ; but from all I can ascertain, and 
all I can myself recollect of the periods from 1840 to 1850 and 1850 to 1860, to the 
latter of which my experience is alone confined, tho harvest during these decades were 
above, rather than below, the average, and considerably in excess of the two previous 
decades. The low prices and fine harvest of 1871 go very far to establish this, the 
prices of this year being on a par with those two decades. 

If this is the case—and general report bears my assumption out—the cheapness 
of grain during those two decades is at once accounted for, and the fact established— 
there has been no rise in prices quoad the principal staples of the district during the past 
fifty years . 

I have not thought it necessary to include cotton in this table, as it is now well 
known the rise in price of that article was quite ephemeral and solely due to the 
American war. We have during the past year again reached the level of the ante- 
American war period, viz., 13 rupees per maund. I have omitted also sugar, and 
other products of a like nature, the cultivation of which may be fairly called market 
gardening; because this high farming is carried on by an infinitely small percentage 
of the population, and because, were it increased to any extent, the profits would imme 
diately decrease, and further, because rents derived from that class of cultivation 
could never be used as a general standard for the district, one whit more than the 
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ordinary cultivator, taken as he is, could be made to cultivate with the skill and suc¬ 
cess of the Kaohis and Kormis, the market gardeners of the country* Nor do I 
foresee any increase in these prices, or know any cause which might operate to bring 
about such an increase. 

And here I will touch upon the question of improved means of communication. 

Whatever advantages a district can derive from variety of communication, this 
one has enjoyed. Bounded on the one side by the river Jumna, and the other side 
by the Ganges, it has always had the full benefit of river communication. It has always 
had one of the main arteries of the country, the old Mogul road, running right through 
the southern part of it, and since 1840 has enjoyed the advantages of the Grand Trunk 
Road running through the northern portion of the district. Since 1854 it has had its 
communication northward increased by the Ganges Canal, and since 1860 it has had 
the East India Railway; for nearly fifty years it had one of the largest military can¬ 
tonments in its centre; and after an interregnum of ten years suddenly found itself 
possessed of the largest emporium of commerce in the Upper Provinces. But as far as 
I can see, or figures can tell, not one of these advantages appear in any way to have 
affected the price of the staples of the district; so far from its deriving any further 
advantage from its Railway, speaking from an agriculturist’s point of view, I know 
nothing which will tend more to keep prices at a level.f So long as there are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of grain bearing lands yet to be brought under cultivation 
along the line of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, there is no just cause to expect 
a rise in the price of grain. 

The question, then, whether rents have risen with prices, has alroady been disposed 
of. There has in point of fact been no rise in either. There has been no rise in rent, 
and there could not have been, because the settlement of 1840 left them so high, that 
the margin left for the cultiyation is as small as it can be. That there has been no 
rise in prices is apparentdrom Appendix B. 

These reasons prevent my assuming any considerable prospective rise in rents. 
They have also prevented any considerable attempt at enhancement through the process 
of law, from which I should be justified in asserting that the Courts refused to treat 
tenants with right of occupancy and tenants-at-will on the same footing. 

As to the question of the population being up to the ordinary standard, I can 
only say it is considerably above it. By the census of 1865, it stood at 502 to the 
square mile; and though I cannot detain this report until the result of the census just 
taken is known, I have not the slightest doubt the past six years will show a great 
increase on that number. At any rate, the figure above quoted is considerably above 
the average of the whole North-West Provinces, there being only nine districts which 
were more populous in 1865. 

We next come to the question of the margin of culturable land yet to be brought 
under the plough. The following statement shows tho state of the distriot thirty years 
ago in acres :— 


Total Area. 

Barren. 

Total 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Balance. 

Percentage 
of Balance on 
Total. 

1,457,795 

514,443 

943,361 

786,254 

157,105 

16-61 


* I may be allowed to mention a case in point to show how the increased cultivation of one of these 
garden produots resulted in diminishing the profits of the first speculation. 

The Municipality of Cawnpore in 1867 began the cultivation of the edible sugarcane, At that time 
there was very little grown in Cawnpore, aud the gardeners across the Ganges in Oudh were deterred 
from competing In the cultivation, owing to the settlement operations then going on in that district. 
The first year tho Municipality sold half an acre for Rs. 500, and several acres the second year at the 
rate of Rs. 200, They finished, however, in 1670 by only realizing about Rs, 60 an acre. This was 
entirely owing to competition. The assessment of the land in Oudh haying been completed, hundreds 
of acres were put under cane of one sort and the other, and any quantity of it was obtainable in the 
Cawnpore market. 

f Sir C. Wood foresaw this in 1861 ; at that time he wrote The probable effect of the railroads 
would seem to be towards the equalization of the prices of produce in different parts of India, and a general 
improvement in the wealth of all classes of the country, rather than to give any peculiar advantage to the 
landholders. ” 
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I have no reason to suppose the new and more accurate survey will very materi¬ 
ally alter the figures in the second and third headings. 1 have lately received from the 
Settlement Officer the result of the now survey of the only pergunnah, Bilhour, which 
is completed, and I here give it in comparative form :— 


1840, 

1871, 


Total Area. 

Barren. 

Total 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 

Balance 

Culturable. 

Percentage of 
Balance on 

111,293 

29,003 

81,290 

59,079 

23,211 

Total. 

28-55 

111,433 

31,080 

79,853 

62,931 

17,372 

21-76 


The surveyors, it will be seen, have not been able to convert the area of the barren 
land into eulturable—indeed there is a slight diminution in the culturable area. 

It is astonishing, however, to find that in a pergunnah which has for many years 
enjoyed the use of canal water, so large a percentage of culturable land should still 
be uncultivated. This, combined with the fact of there being 505 people to the square 
mile in the pergunnah, only tends to corroborate my former assertion—there is little or 
no profit in agriculture in this district. 


We will next turn to the question of whether rental assets, at present left to pro¬ 
prietors, is excessive or not. 

Appendix G has been prepared with a view of showing not only the extent of 
transfer of property in the district, but also to endeavour to show what, under the^nost 
favourable view of the case, the profits are worth. It is a well-known fact that a 
landholder, even in hard times, will sell anything and adopt any shift rather than part 
with his land. When, then, we see the gigantic and wholesale transfers of land which 
have been going on ever since the cession, we can only adopt the inevitable conclusion 
—there can bo little or no profit in landed property. Were the subject confined to 
single transfers, it might be suggested, knowing the unthrifty nature of the agricul¬ 
turalist, that these transfers must have in a great measure arisen from the owner’s 
extravagance; but when one comes to examino the subject either by the light of the 
price paid per acre, of the number of years’ purchase, or of the repeated transfers (for 
it will be observed the number of sales in columns 12 and 18 exceed greatly the num¬ 
ber of villages or shares transferred)—the only conclusion is, the properties were 
hardly worth buying, qud profits, and are certainly such as to offer no inducement 
whatever to invest capital in land. Indeed, I have been informed by several land 
speculators, they do not look so much to profits derived from the produce of the land 
or from enhanced rents; they expect, and as a fact do recoup themselves by, the 
interest on the monies lent by them to the villagers (when once they get possession 
of a village in this way, they take care to keep other usurers out). This interest, as 
I before explained, they recover chiefly in kind, and, added to the larger products, 
such as grass, fruits, fish, timber, &c., makes the return from their investment pretty 
safe. It does not, however, add to the prosperity and even comfort of the villager; on 
the contrary there is nothing which has so contributed to the demoralization of the 
country as the transfer of land to these harpies. 


In this table will be found a comparison of the price of land as it ruled during the 
three decades of the past settlement. It has been prepared either from inspection 
of actual sale-deeds, or, in their absence (many having been destroyed during the 
Mutiny), from the statements of the parties to the respective transfers. All cases which 
could not bo corroborated in either of these two ways have been omitted from the regis¬ 
ter. Every precaution has been taken to fix the dates accurately in the absence of the 
deeds, by comparison with our office registers of mutations of property and the Canoon- 
goes’* records in the pergnnnahs. When I say it has taken nearly eighteen months to 
compile, I trust the Government will give me credit for having taken every means in 
my power to assure its accuracy. 


* A.cojntry registrar, 
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In preparing the private transfer columns, I have omitted ail mortgages, as they 
are for the most part mixed up with the sales ; but where a sale has been anticipated by 
a mortgage, and only the final settlement of accounts mentioned in the deed, I have in¬ 
cluded the original loan in the sale. The effect of this no doubt is frequently to show 
a higher price than that actually paid. Interest, and various other items, have all con¬ 
tributed to swell the whole before the final transfer took place. So also many of the 
sales recorded show a higher price than that actually paid. There are cases in which 
portions of villages have been transferred to other than shareholders, and a fictitious 
price entered in the deed of sale with the object of defeating the claim to pre-emption 
by a shareholder.* 

On the other hand, the sales under decree of Court, as a rule, represent loud fide 
transactions, and the number of land speculators in Cawnpore referred to by Mr. Rose, 
and still existing here, prevent laud-selling by public auction below its value. In study¬ 
ing the statement, therefore, I am more inclined to accept the result of sales under 
decree of Court as representing the true state of affairs, and not those shown under private 
transfers. There is also another thing in the table which is calculated to mislead, but 
which combines to prove that the real value of land is evon less than the figures show. 

The number of years r purchase has been calculated on the assumption that the pro¬ 
fits of an estate are equal to the Government demand ; in other words, on the principle 
of 50 per cent, assets. 

This has been done in consequence of the Government of India, in the matter of the 
Income-tax, having decided that incomes from land are to be assessed on this assump¬ 
tion. 

Taking this asumption to be correct, it will be found that the interest on the total 
investments of 30 years in land sold under decree of Court amounts to Rs. 24-6-4 
per cent. To carry it out further, the interest on the investments in the first decade 
amounted to Rs. 30-9-0 per cent. ; in the second decade to Rs. 24 2-5 per cent,; in the 
third decade to Rs . 19-12-1 per cent.—-and yet land was only worth about four years’ pur¬ 
chase during the 30 years, and in the best decade only worth five years’ purchase. This, 
coupled with the fact contained in Appendices A and B, should satisfy most people that 
the profits have been greatly over-estimated. 

Here again this unfortunate district has suffered from having been mis-understood 
in the same way it always has ; because the city of Cawnpore is thriving, it has been 
assumed the district is also. If in Rohilkhund, with a revenue rate of about Rs, 2, 
the profits of land are equal to the Government demand, under what possible assump¬ 
tion can the profits of thi3 district be adjudged the same when the revenue rate is about 
Rs. 3? 

It is true that the statement examined by decades shows an increase in the last 
decade in the price of land, whether tested by the value per acre or by the number of years’ 
purchase. But, after all, the value per acre is a very uncertain test in a country where 
in some villages there is hardly an acre of waste-land, and in others three parts are bar¬ 
ren. (I have found it impossible to ascertain the exact amount of cultivated land trans¬ 
ferred, owing to shares in villages held conjointly being so frequently sold.) The num¬ 
ber of years’ purchase is, without doubt, the best test, and the error in the assumption 
of the profits equalizing 50 per cent, of the assets, does not affect this view of the case, 
or rather affects equally the first decade as the last. 

There has undoubtedly been an increase in the price paid for the land during the 
last decade. This may be in a measure owing to the depreciation in the value of 
silver, but also, as I believe, to the great increase of speculation in land arising from the 
indirect profits of usury, which will have of course risen with the increased value of pro- 

* I have cases on my register in which one-eighth of a village was sold lor Its. 200 to a shareholder, 
and another similar share to an outsider for nominally Rs. 2,000. 
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duce. I am perfectly satisfied it is not owing to any rise in rents, though it may have 
been effected by the breaking up of waste-land through the agency of the Ganges Canal 
and otherwise. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it clearly is not owing to the increased profits 
of the cultivators, though in some cases it may have arisen from the purchaser being 
an a position to screw more labour out of the ryot. 

So small really is the profit to be derived from land-holding, that it has become 
almost unsaleable during the past year, partly from the imposition of the 10 per cent, 
cess for local purposes, and partly in consequence of the uncertainty attending the impend¬ 
ing settlement. Anyhow it cannot be maintained that the country is in a satisfactory 
condition, or that there is any real progress or increase in the material wealth of the agri¬ 
cultural population, when land under the most exaggerated estimate is worth only five 
years’ purchase. 

On these grounds, then, I assert the share of the so-called rental assets at present 
left to the proprietors is very far from excessive, having regard to the amount of the 
Government demand, and taking into consideration all I have above stated as to the 
profits of agriculture, and superadding the fact that, good season or bad season, the 
proprietor has to pay the Government demand all the same. * 

The conclusion I arrive at, after considering the subject in all its bearings, is that 
no advantage is to he derived from leaving the assessment open to re-adjustment during 
a term of temporary settlement; certainly the lessons of the past do not point to any, 
nor the status of the agricultural population offer any hope. (I do not say we are the 
cause of this unfortunate position, but I do say our system has tended to keep them in 
the same hopeless state we found them.) I have shown there is little or no profit in 
agriculture ; I have shown there is 'no rise in prices ; I haw shown that seventy years 
of British administration result in landed property being barely worth five years’ pur¬ 
chase. It remains now to show that we have little to expect from canals. 

I regret I cannot join in the sanguine expectations of those who look forward to a 
great increase in the value of land arising from the extension of canal irrigation. 

The Engineers who first laid out the canal thought of little else but the fertilo parts 
of the country, and as a consequence took it through those tracts which were already 
sufficiently irrigated by wolls. The advantage of this to the agriculturist was not 
very apparent. It raised the spring level through the country, and caused all the wells 
which were not built with masonry to fall in; it covered the hitherto fertile soil, and 
many places with silt; and the demand being greater than the supply, many villages 
had to be content with insufficient watering. They also entirely overlooked the natural 
drainage of the country, and built the canal right across it. The result has been to 
turn a large quantity of arrable land into barren waste. 

An experience of seven years in a canal-water district satisfies me that canal irri¬ 
gation, unless accompanied by drainage, is more injurious than otherwise. The Canal 
Department may do a great deal towards this, hut nothing they can do will obviate the 
necessity of the proprietors doing a great deal more for themselves; this means the in¬ 
vestment of capital, in other words, means the using up any extra profit they may have 
realized from the use of canal water. 

Appendix D shows the result of one year’s experiment conducted last year to ascer¬ 
tain the comparative effects of canal water, well water, and no water at all, on two of the 
staples of the district. I am free to confess the season was not a satisfactory one for 
such an experiment (and it will he repeated this year, which, for the same reason, will not 
be conclusive 1 ), owing to the continual showers of rain in the cold weather, which brought 
the products of the unirrigatod laud very nearly to an equality with canal irrigation. 
It, however, shows one thing, and that is, that well water is more productive than canal 

* We have now had a failure of the rainy season crop two years consecutively. 

This is now to be rectified: a scheme is on foot for opening it all up again. 
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water. This is a fact well known to agriculturists ; but as the cause of the difference 
is still a matter for speculation, I refrain from discussing it. All, however, are agreed 
that canal irrigated land is apt to become water-logged,—I conclude from tho difficulty 
of restricting the amount used; aud whenever rust appears among the cereals, it is 
worst in this kind of land. 

From this statement, however, I make the following deduction Admitting the 
increased value of a village which has been enabled by the canal to water land hitherto 
unirrigated, and to bring under cultivation land which has hitherto been uncultivated, 

I am of opinion that Government can afford to give up the difference between the in¬ 
creased value and the water-rate ; for, as in the case of last year and this, Providence 
has supplied the irrigation which has brought tho crops to perfection, and not the 
canal ; and if in every five or six years there comes a year in which canal water is un¬ 
necessary, surely the cultivator is entitled to share in the blessing of Providence as 
much as Government. Indeed, when one takes into consideration the fact that the area 
of canal irrigated lands is larger than the carrying capacity of the canal can supply, and 
that as a fact it does not give a full supply over the whole area, it is unreasonable both 
in the Department and Government to claim every advantage—I mean such advantage 
as they have had no share in bringing about. 

It is true that, in the protection the canal affords against famine, the advantage of 
it is incalculable. But it cuts both ways ; if it protects the agriculturist against famine 
it also protects Government against remission of revenue. 

For my own part, believing as I do, that the only increase derived from canal irri¬ 
gation is the rent on new cultivation, which otherwise eould not have been brought 
under the plough, and which is, as a rule, poor land, situated at such a distance from 
the village site as to be incapable of sharing in the scant manuring the home fields get, 

I consider the water-rate as at present fixed quite sufficient, or, in other words, as much 
as the cultivator can afford to pay. The differential rates between garden and ordi¬ 
nary cultivation arc quite sufficient to protect the canal from loss; and in view of the 
advantages of a perpetual settlement, any loss incurred from any of the above-mentioned 
sources should be accepted by Government. 

That wo have some of tho most fertile soil in the world will hardly be gainsayed 
when one considers the crops which are raised by the climate and soil unassisted, I say un¬ 
assisted because the amount of manure used, having reference to the whole cultivated 
area, is a mere nothing. Appendix E shows that grain for'grain, this soil and climate 
will produce cereals as hoavy and as good as the English climate, and unassisted will 
yield within a third of what high farming raises from English soil. The difference is 
manure and seience—manure and science are capital. 

Whichever way one turns with a view of increasing the productive resources of 
the country, one has to face the difficulty of want of capital. And if my tables of the 
cost of cultivation and the prices of the last 50 years are anywhere near accurate, it is 
hopeless, in the present state of affairs, to expect the investment of any capital in the 
soil. 

The only remedy is to-reduce the Government demands, and by special enactment 
reduce the proprietor’s claim on cultivators with right of occupancy in proportion to> 
it. Then settle the Government demands in perpetuity, and very few years will pass 
over our heads before a marked change will come over the people;. 

In 1861 Sir W. Muir recorded his views in favour of a permanent settlement, and 
so exhaustive and able an advocacy leaves little or nothing to be urged in addition. 

The Government would save not only the expenses incurred in the periodical revi¬ 
sion, but also the greater portion of the cost of collecting. For were the boon granted, 
one of the conditions should undoubtedly be that the proprietor must pay the Govern¬ 
ment demand into the Head-Quarters-Treasury himself, in the same way as they have- 
to do in Bengal. 
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The zemindars and ryots would be relieved not only of the temptation to waste 
money in attempting to purchase surreptitiously some hoped-for exemption, bnt also 
from the exactions of the army of native officials revision of settlement brings into the 
field. 

There is, however, another benefit which, though not mentioned by Sir W. Muir, 
I hold to be of incalculable value, and that is the being assured of the permanent value 
of their property. Sir W. Muir has shown most lucidly, in the commencement of his 
minute, that the landholders of these Provinces have already got perpetual fixity of 
tenure. It remains for me to point out that every recurring revision of settlement, the 
value of the property is practically in abeyance, not only until the new assessments are 
given out, bnt until all chance of a revision of the revision has passed away. This is from 
five to ten years according to the size of the district, and according to the number of 
revisions of revision which are ordered. Take, for instance, Sabarunpore ; the settlement 
of this district with its three revisions took over ten years to complete; Goruckpore 
took very nearly the same time, and was revised several times ; so also Boolundshur 
and Mooznffernuggur have suffered under revisions of revision for lengthened periods, 
though not, perhaps, quite so long as the two other districts. I know no reason why 
other settlements, which have beon recently completed, should not also require revision. 
Whatever the period may be which elapses between the commencement of a settlement 
and its final sanction, I think every one must agree it is an intense hardship on the pro¬ 
prietor being unable.to get or demand the fnll value of his property—indeed it has no 
value, nor can it have until it is known what the future assessment is to be, and 
then only when that assessment is unchallenged. There is always the fear of revision 
for several years after the assessment is announced. 

This is in reality one of the most serious evils of temporary settlement. As I 
have noticed above, land is at the present time unsaleable in the Cawnpore district 
chiefly from this reason. 

I omit all notice of that which His Honor has so ably exposed—the wilful depre¬ 
ciation of property which goes on whilst settlement operations are impending. I join 
heartily with him and colonel Baird Smith in tho belief that a fair and equable assess¬ 
ment fixed in perpetuity would encourage the investment of capital; and can testify to 
the fact that the present system of temporary settlements acts as a bar to those ordinary 
improvements which are within the means and skill of tho agriculturist to employ. 

The fact is, capital in this country, as everywhere else, is always looking for an 
outlet. I hold the custom of burying rupeos in a pot is fast dying out; trade in country 
produce and money-lending have taken its place, and the profits from both these sour¬ 
ces are so great, that it has become necessary to offer some other inducement to get 
money on to the land. Can there be any greater proof of this thau is contained in 
Appendix C ? 

Too great stress cannot be laid on Sir W. Muir’s objection to the alternative of 
long settlements. There is a charm, as he and Mr. Mill rightly say, in the words K for 
ever”—such a charm in the ears of a nativo as few of us can appreciate, which, if 
combined with a reasonable reduction of the Government demand, would diffuse a 
spirit of contentment and satisfaction over the whole country, and for the sake of which 
we should be justified in giving up all prospective advantages, and which contentment 
and satisfaction will so contribute to the material wealth of the country, that when 
from the fall in the value of precious metals, or other causes wo are forced to turn our 
attention to other sources for revenue, we shall not find the slightest difficulty in raising 
it. 
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it 1 anna 6 pie: bird-scaring, oue m'n to three acres, for two months, at 2 rupees per mensem (contract rate): cutting, four men at 1 arnia 6 


s, and four men at 2 annas for one day: weeding twice, sixteen men at 1 »nna-S pic each time: bird-scaring one naan to two acreB, at 2 rupees 
nnas, and two men at 2 annas: winnowing two men for one day, at I anna 6 pie. 

1 anna 6 pie: weeding, once, twenty men at 1 anna 6 pie: watering by well, one pair of bullocks will irrigate one acre in eight days at 0 
12 annas each, and one man to guide the water at 1 anna 6 pie: water-rale, 1 rupee 8 annas: by canal flow, one man to guide water at 1 anna 
as for two days, and six men at I anna 6 pie for two days: winnowing, eight men at 1 anna 6 pie. 

t 12 annas, and three men for four days at I anna 6 pie : sowing, eight men for two days at 2 annas: weeding and hoeing, four men, eight 
ana 6 pie; by canal, double lifts, eight men will irrigate au acre in two days at 2 annas each; one man to guide the water at 1 anna 6 pie; 


the exact detailed cost. 


rence I have charged two years’ rent. 

as a cart, and six men for two days at 1 anna 6 pie: weeding, once, twenty men: watering, three times by well; oue pair of bullocks irri- 
to guide the water at 1 irnna 6 pie; water-rate, 1 rupee, 8 annas; by canal flow, water-rate, 2 rupees, 4 annas; one man to guide the water 
, men ditto at lanna 6 pie: winnowing, eight men at l anna 6 pie. 

days at 1 rupee, and four men for two days at one anua 6 pie; reaping, one share in twenty, equal on an average to 1 rupee, thrashing and 
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BAJRA.-Seed, two seers. Ploughing once a day, for four day*, including sowing, two pairs of bullocks at s annas: weeding, once, four men 

pic: thrashing, two pairs of bullocks at 8 annas, and two men at 1 anna, 6 pie, winnowmg at I anna 6 pie. 

.TOWAH.—Seed, two seers. Ploughing three times, including sowing six pai's of bullocks, for one day, at 6 annas: manure, two carts at 8 antAe 
per mensem, for two months: reaping tour men for one day, at 2 annas, ordinarily paid for by one share in seventeen: cleaning two pairs of bullocks at 6 a 

HARLEY.—Seed, sixty seers. Ploughing six times, two pairs of bullocks, each day at 6 annas: manure, four carts at 8 annas, and twelve men at 
annas; requires two waterings, two men at 1 anna G pie, equal to 16 (sixteen) days' work; by canal, two lifts, eight men will irrigate an acre in two days ai 
6 pie; water-rate 2 rupees 4 annas: cutting, eight men at 3 annas, but the custom is one share in twenty-one Bbarei: thrashing, six pairs of bullocks at 4 aun 

SUGAli-CANE.—Seeds, 4,000 pieces. Ploughing eight days, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annas: manure, one cart of four bulloekB for four days a' 
limes, at I anna 6 pie: watering by well, eleven times; one pair of bullocks will witter an acre in eight days, at 6 annas per diem, and two men at 1 a, 
water-rate, 3 rupees 5 annas 4 pio; by canal flow, water-rate, 5 rupees; one man for eleven days at 1 anna 6 pie. 

I have accepted Mr. Hume’s estimate of the cost of cutting the cane and manufacturing the sugar-cane, as I can get no accurate information as to i 

The leaves of the cane are never sold. 

I have given the cost of the most expensive cultivation of sugar-cane, which necessitates the land being fallowed for a year previous to sowing; 

WHEAT.—Seed, forty seers. Ploughing eight times, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annai: manure two carts of four bullocks for two days at 12 ann 

gate ;ui acre in eight days at 6 aunas, two men at 1 anna 6 pie; by canal, double lift eight men will irrigate one acre in two days at 2 annas each; one man 

at l anna 6 pie: reaping, two men at 3 annas, usually paid for by one share in twenty-one; thrashing, six bullocks for six days at 4 annas per pair, and three 

GRAM.—Seed, one maund. Ploughing eight times, including sowing, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annas; manure, one cart of four bullocks for tivr 
cleaning two days, one pair of bullocks at 6 anuaa, and two men at 1 anna 6 pie. 
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APPENDIX E 


Description of 
Grain. 


Bed Wheat, 


Red Wheat, ...< 


White Wheat, 


Barley, 


Where grown. 


lbs. ozs. 


Bundelkhund, ... 


Purchased in the 
Bazar. 


Model Farm, Cawn- 
pore. 


Seed from Mr. 
Kobertaon. 


Cawnpore, 


Purchased in the 
Bazar. 


5 Barley, 


Barley, 


Ditto, 


[ Allahabad, ... 


FromEngliah Seed 
acclimatized. 


Cawnpore, 

From English Seed. 


o. 


ft® 

SQ 


XS 

to 


3 10 


3 

n 


lbs. ozs. 


94 0 


3? 3 

St 

^.9 

be o> 

£-9 

S s 

► M 


ibs. ozs. 


63 0 


68 0 


3 IS 


3 5 


3 2 


3 4 


63 0 


S3 0 


60 0 


o a 

bo 

'C o 
*■* *3 

& 


•9 a! 

a> 

rj u 

^ a> - 
M . 


a, ft 2 ® 

Si a < J5 
g £ k-s 

I 

aj ^ 

C T3 

? s 

<5 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2(1 

33 


63 0 


60 0 


22 


20 


52 0 


63 0 


53 0 


03 0 


28 


29 


23 


33 


30 


40 


40 


40 


Remabss. 


N. B. —Samples 
1 3, 4 are discolor¬ 
ed, owing to the 
heavy rains this 
year, when the 
grain was still on 
the threshing floor. 


Wheat at 16 mds. 
per acre. 


Barley at 18 md». 
per acre. 


Report by A. SflAKESPEAR, Esq., Commissioner , 5th Division {No. 3441 ),—dated 

Benares, 11th June , 1872. 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward, in original, replies from the officers 


Mr. P. Wigram, Offg. Collector of Bnstee. 

„ J, Simson, Collector of Azimgurh. 

„ J, R. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh.. 
Moulvie Nazeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh. 
Mr. A. R. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore. 

„ J, Lumsden, Offg. Collector of Benares. 

Rai Buldeo Buk3h, Deputy Collector of Benares. 

Mr. W. Oldham, Offg. Collector of Ghazeepore. 

Pundit Dabeepershad, Deputy Collector of Ghazeepore. 


noted in the margin 
to the Board’s Circu¬ 
lar T.T.T., dated 27 th 
September last, on 
the subject of Perma¬ 
nent Settlement and 


the system of 30-years’ settlement in force in the North-Western Provinces. 


2. A copy of the Circular was sent to each Collector and to the Settlement Officer 
of Azimgurh. The Collector of Goruckpore has made no response. Mr. J. Simson, 
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Collector of Azimgurh, states that his practical revenue experience has been too limited 
to enable him to submit any views of real value on the important points treated of in 
these papers ; and Mr. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore, had no new ideas to record on the 
subject. Mr. Lumsdeu, Officiating Collector of Benares, had not been able to give the 
mattersuffieientattention and consideration to enable him to submit a report of the nature 
required, but forwarded a note on the subject by Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector. 

3. Mr. P. YVigram has given careful consideration to the questions raised, but 
he is in charge of a “ backward ” district, of which the settlement has only lately been 
revised, and where advance in every direction may bo confidently hoped for in the 
future. He remarks on the extreme difficulty, not to say impossibility, of laying down a 
standard of average rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity. 
He thinks it, might eventually be advantageous to make a permanent settlement subject 
to a ratable increase in proportion to the rise of prices ; but he would defer this until 
experience proved that rents had reached their limit, which is, as he remarks, postpon¬ 
ing the measure almost indefinitely. He believes 50 per cent, for a temporary settle¬ 
ment is fair, but bo would leave a discretionary power with the Settlement Officer. With 
regard to the operations of the rent-laws, he considers that they do in some measure 
restrict and delay the securing by the landholder of his full rents; and he notes that as 
the settlement of Bustee has only just been revised, there seems no necessity for can¬ 
vassing the question of prospective enhancement of rent-rates as affecting a settlement, 
so far as that district is concerned. Finally, he strongly deprecates leaving assessments 
open to enhancement during the currency of a settlement, and would prefer to that a 
10 or 15 years’ settlement where railways or canals were likely to be opened. 

4. Mr. J. R. Reid, an officer intimately conversant with the subject under discus¬ 
sion, and actually employed in revising the temporarily-settled portion of the Azimgurh 
District, is peculiarly well-qualified to afford valuable assistance to the Board and 
Government ; and I am glad to find that in his letter dated the 29th ultimo, he has 
recorded his opinions distinctly on each of the points raised. The report is full of inter¬ 
esting facts and suggestions, which speak for themselves. Mr. Reid thinks it hardly 
possible to lay down a standard of average rates below which no settlement shall be 
confirmed in perpetuity ; and he proceeds to support this view with reference to the 
circumstances of that part of the Azimgurh District now under re-settlement. The 
feeling which prevails in regard to the enhancement of rents is noticeable, but it cannot 
be expected that any such forbearance on the part of landlords should long continue. 
I would draw attention to Mr. Reid’s belief that “ were cultivating rights put in abey¬ 
ance, landholders could, by merely letting competition take its course, run rents up to 
very much more than they are at present, or are likely to he, and at once obtain what are 
commonly called rack-rents.” This indicates a remarkable demand for land, occasioned 
no doubt in a great measure by the increasing difficulty experienced among a large class 
of the population ia obtaining any other better means of livelihood. 

5. I can add nothing to what Mr. Reid writes in his fifth paragragh in regard to 
the inexpediency of having a permanent settlement subj ect to a ratable increase of revenue 
in proportion to increase of prices. That officer is decidedly opposed to such a scheme, 
and I entirely concur with him. 

6. Mr. Reid would allow a certain discretion to Settlement Officers to deviate 
from the standard of 50 per cent, of rental assets, but be shows that in the Nizamabad 
Pergunnali, on the settlement of which he is at present occupied, the holdings are so 
small (an average of 13 acres), that increasing the burdens of the zemindars would be 
attended with great risk. He notes that in some cases he has fixed the Government 
demand at not more than 45 per cent,, but bo also remarks that there are occasionally 
instances in which, though the demand is more than 50 per cent., there is no hardship. 
He would in short leave a discretion with the Settlement Officer, and in such a matter 
I do not see why it should not be so. 

23£ s 
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7. Enhancement tmder the rent-law has not, Mr. Reid remarks, been much taken 
advantage of in Azimgurh, and where attempted, has encouraged the belief that rents of 
hereditary tenants cannot be touched. It has still to be seen how the decisions of the 
Settlement Officers will be regarded by the Civil Courts. 

8. The inexpediency of making a settlement on theoretical grounds, and adjusting 
from time to time, has been noticed above, and is equally applicable to temporary as to 
permament settlements. In connection with this part of the subject, Mr. Reid has 
recorded what appear to me some valuable remarks and suggestions. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the present system of settlement should stand. 

9. Moulvie Nazeer Ahmud in his memo, does not enter into details, but his opi¬ 
nions are plainly enough given. He writes, — “ I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present generation.” He would 
adhere to 30 years’ settlement for the present, but thinks that “ perhaps after one or 
two renewals of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to let the people rest“ as for 
altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing that 
can be advised.” 

10. Rai Buldeo Bnksh, Deputy Collector of Benares, In his memo, calculates the 
net income of zemindars at 30 per cent, of the gross rental, and considers that this 
amount of profit could not be reduced. He would, as a remedy for the present state of 
things, abrogate the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the right to claim partition, and 
substitute the law of primogeniture. He would not allow any option to Settlement 
Officers to doviate from the 50 per cent. rule. He would simplify the rent-law, and 
exercise a very strict watch over putwarees’ papers, and make lumberdars responsible 
for their correctness. lie entirely disapproves of a system of assessment based on spe¬ 
culation or prospective rent-rates, but he would make an exception in favour of irriga¬ 
tion canals. He thinks no general standard of acreage rates, below which no settlement 
should be confirmed in perpetuity, can bo iaid down for a large tract of country, but 
that it might be done for each separate district; and as to Benares, he considers that 
except in regard to some right-of-occupanoy-tenants, ronts have reached their highest 
limit. He is altogether opposed to the open permanent setttleraent, and equally so to 
assessments in kind or according to the market value of grain. 

11. Mr. W. Oldham has not attempted to discuss the questions in order, because- 
he considered that most of them could be u satisfactorily answered only by an officer 
of large experience in tho non-permauently-settled districts.” He then proceeds to 
record instances in support of his view, that “ a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to be upsot.” 

12. Pundit Dabecpershad’s views do not materially differ from those recorded by 
the two other Deputy Collectors. He considers a standard average rate, below which no 
settlement should be confirmed, to be impracticable; and “ a permanent settlement, with 
a ratable increase of jumma for a certain number of years, would lose the character of 
permanency.” He would retain the present half-asset rate, but give the Settlement 
Officer discretion to vary it for reasons to he assigned. He remarks that “ rent-laws to 
a great extent restrict the full demand of revenue to which Government is entitled, and 
this cannot he remedied until the right of occupancy of cultivators be altogether done 
away with; but he sees no reason why such rights should now be disregarded.” 

13. With the exception of the report furnished by Mr. J. R. Reid, I fear the 
opinions forwarded herewith will not he thought of much value as helping towards an 
elucidation of the important points under discussion, but it will be remembered that 
this Division is peculiarly circuinstanced. Three of ihe districts and apart of a fourth 
are permanently settled. A portion of Azimgurh is now undergoing revision, whilst a 
30 years’ settlement of Goruckpore and Bustee (both backward districts) lias only 
lately been concluded. Mr. J. R. Reid was thus the only officer in the Division who 
could be specially looked to to devote to the subject such an amount of attention as could 
alone entitle any opinions to consideration in a matter so important. 
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Report by Wilton Oldham, Esq., L. L. D., Officiating Collector , Ghazeepore , dated 

the 24 th October, 1871. 

2. I shall not attempt to discuss in order the points mooted in the circular, because 
most of the questions could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer of large expe¬ 
rience in the non-permanently-settled districts, and this experience I do not possess. 

3. I am inclined to think that, in the history of our administration, every attempt 
by tho government of one period to bind irrevocably the actions of all subsequent 
governments has had two results. 

I. —Serious injustice, inconvenience, or loss has ensued; and 

II. —It has beon ultimately found necessary in a greater or less degree to sot 
aside the intentions of the preceding government, and to change a policy formerly 
declared irrevocable. 

4. It may perhaps not be out of place to mention a few instances when this has 
occurred. 

I—In 1781 A.D., after Cheit Sing’s rebellion, a pcrpotual settlement of the 
whole Benares province was made with Rajah Mahoep Narain and his descendants at 40 
lacs of rupees. A few years later this settlement was considered so unjust towards 
inferior proprietors that pressure was put on the Rajah, and ho was induced in 1794 
A.D., to give up the proprietary right in the province conferred on him 13 years before. 

II. —In 1784 A.D., and thereabouts, perpetual grants of land and pensions were 
conferred by Warren Hastings on various Rajahs and Chiefs in the Benares province. 
In 1789 A.D., those wore changed by the Government of Lord Cornwallis into life- 
estates. 

III. —In the Settlement of 1795 for Benares, and of 1803 for tho Western Pro¬ 
vinces, auction-sale of land for default of revenue was established, and it was declared 
that the exclusion of the old proprietors should be perpetual. A very largo number of 
the auction-sales were a fow years afterwards cancelled by the sale commission. I am 
myself convinced that our only hope of securing the permanent loyalty of some of the 
most warlike and numerous of the Rajpoots, Bhouhar, and Mussulman tribes lies on 
their ro-instateinent in the hereditary property of their tribe, which was lost through the 
fault or misfortune of individuals years ago, who had, it may beheld, only a life-interest 
in the land, and no power of alienating or forfeiting it for perpetuity. 

IV. — It has beon determined by the highest authorities that the recently imposed 
acreage-tax' and the road-cess in Bengal do not constitute any breach of the permanent 
settlement. But the principle has been announced in some quarters, that the present 
loss of revenue caused by the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D., and 1795 A.D., 
is so large, that justice and expediency alike demand that they should be set aside. 
The Natives, for the most part, are of opinion that this has been alroady dono by tbs 
laws imposing cesses. However erroneous this opinion may be, there is, I think, room 
to doubt whether, if the authors of the permanent settlement had been able to foresee 
the passing of the law imposing cesses, they would have enacted the first clause of 
Section X. of Regulation 1., 1793, in precisely its present form. 

5. As from these and other cases which might bo cited, it appears that, as a rule, 
harm and inconvenience has resulted from every attempt to limit the freedom of action 
of subsequent Governments, it appears to me in the highest degroo probable that 
precisely tho same results will ultimately ensue, if any attempt be now made to bind our 
successors for all future time by declaring perpetual the settlement of any portion of the 
North-Western Provinces. 

It may be thought that the knowledge now possessed is more complete, and our 
prescience of the subsequent course of events more certain than was that of our prede¬ 
cessors. That this is the case may readily be admitted, but still experiences show every 

24 s 
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day that the most complete knowledge often is proved by subsequent events to have been 
defective, and that the most confident expectations are liable to be falsified by time. 

6. On these grounds, I am of opinion that a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to be upset. 

Repcri-t by Rai Buldeo Buksu, Deputy Collector , dated the 6 th November, 1871. 

Before entering on the subject of permanent, I propose first considering the 
terms of temporary settlements, and with this exception proceed to examine each point 
in the order it stands in tho Board’s letter:— 

Respecting Temporary Settlements. 

2.1.'-The present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the gross rental is, I 
think, as highly as can safely and expediently be raised ; at this rate the net income of 
the zemindars amounts to only 30 per cent., as per following detail:— 

50 per cent. Government Jumma. 

5 „ „ Government Cess. 

3£ „ „ Puiwarees’ Fees. 

2| „ „ Lumberdars’ Fees. 

5 „ „ Unrealisable balance from various causes, indigency, or insolvency of 

tenants, bad seasons, &c. 

41 „ „ Miscellaneous village and collection expenses and taxes, &c. 

70 „ „ Total of expenses and Government demand. 

30 „ „ Balance, the net profits of the zemindars. 

This, divided among a large number of shares in petty estates (as the case generally is), 
would have scarcely provided a sufficient amount for their maintenance had it not been 
supplemented by the proceeds of cultivation, &c., 

3. To reduce this percentage of net profits in tho present state of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance, by which land is equally divided among the sons of the deceased, and under 
the existing law for partition, which affords facilities for the sub-division of estates and 
shares without any limit, would be almost to deprive the proprietors of the substantial 
benefits of their inheritance, and to leave only a nominal interest in their property. 

4. The old Hindoo law of dividing real property was framed at a time when 

uncultivated land was in abundance, and an individual could occupy and reclaim as 

much of it as he would and could, in addition to his ancestral share of the cultivated 
land. But it is not suited for the present requirements and circumstances of the coun¬ 
try. Could this law and its offspring, the act of partition, be substituted by the law 
of primogeniture, or any other, by which ancestral landed property could descend intact 
to one individual without sub-divisions, the Government could in that case be in a position 
not only to raise the present standard of their assessment to a somewhat higher rate, 
but to cause a real and material improvement, and to impart a high tone to the cha¬ 
racter of the community at large, by compelling indirectly the younger sons of a family 
to leave their homes and slothful habits, and to employ their energies in seeking other 
lucrative and useful occupations, which arc now neglected. 

5. Should the old law and usage of the country continue to be respected, as it 
has hitherto been done, even then the present rate of assessment is the highest that 
could be exacted. By old Hindoo law, the share of Government in the produce of land 
is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in the timo of war or any other 
emergency. The fifty per cent, of the gross receipts of the zemindar, who generally 
(whether by bhaoloe, bataee, konkoth, or nukdee and zahtee) gets one-half of the 
actual produce of land from the cultivator, is just the one-fourth part, that is, the largest 
share at the highest rate Government can receive in the timo of emergency. 
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6. The fact of some of the great despotic Mohamedan conquerors, or of any avari¬ 
cious petty Hindoo chiefs, sometimes having squeezed out more than the above rate, 
cannot be cited as a proper precedent for a just and enlightened Government; for it was 
considered rather an exception than a rule, an oppression and an aggression against the 
laws of country, justice and equity, which was always being evaded by tho weak, and 
resisted by powerful subjects by every means in their power. 

7. The fifty per cent, share of rental assets at present left to the proprietors, 
considering the number and amount of expenses they are obliged to undergo, is not 
excessive, and I cannot, therefore, recommend the expediency of allowing option to 
Settlement Officers of changing that rate at their discretion. 

8.II.—I do not think the operations of the rent law result generally in restricting 
the full demand for land-revenue to which Government may fairly be entitled, but it 
must bo admitted, that considering the ignorant and uneducated class* of persons for 
whom it is intended, the law is rather nice and intricate, and some of the doubtful points 
(especially those connected with right-of-oceupanoy tenants, and resumption of invalid 
mtifcos) and variously interpreted by the lawyers, making its operation rather uncer¬ 
tain, added to the great expense attendant on the institution of cases under it in courts, 
discourage the people from benefiting from it so generally as they otherwise would. 
The remedy to remove the evil is to simplify the law as much as possible, so as to make 
it clear and comprehensive to those whom it concerns, and to diminish to the minimum 
the expenses attendant on it in courts. 

9. Another chief cause overlooked by the Board, which adds to the difficulty of 
successfully prosocuting cases under the rent law in the permanently-settled districts ; 
and which mainly operates against tho exertions of settlement officers in discovering 
the true assets of estates in temporarily-settled districts, is the generally incorrect state 
of putwareos’ papers. The payment of putwarees through the Tehsildar by zemindars 
though useful in many respects, has disturbed the old relations existing between them. 
Formerly the cultivators were the victims of putwarees’ intrigues with zemindars ; now 
for want of any organized and efficient agency for their supervision and tho testing of 
their papers, all parties, including Government, are sufferers at their hands. 

10. I must not be understood by the above to be an advocate for lapsing to 
the old system of putwarees being paid direct by the zemindars, but all I recommend is 
that the latter (who now in a measure consider themselves released from all responsibi¬ 
lity respecting putwarees’ papers) be legally made to take more active interest in their 
village accounts. "Why should a banker or merchant be punished for uttering a false 
account book of his trade, and not a lumberdar for that of bis rents ? Some distinct law 
making zemindars, or at least lumberdars, responsible for the correctness of the papers 
of their accountants, the putwarees, is, I think, very much needed. The amount N of lossos 
which Government suffers through the untrustworthiness of village papers, and the 
extent of mischief which is caused by it to others, does not appear to be fully known to 
the generality of officers, 

11III.—-This is a local question, and cannot be discussed generally; however, it 
seems to be very undesirable to add to the certain burden of tho proprietor, who, as has 
been shown, does not get more at the present rates than is barely sufficient for his 
maintenance, on any insufficient and uncertain grounds, or on a mere caprice of .Settle¬ 
ment Officers, some of whom may not be over-indulgent in their estimates. 

12. It is generally believed, and to a certain extent is a fact, that in temporarily- 
settled districts, at, or a short time before the expiration of the term of settlement, the 
proprietors cease raising the rents of their tenants, or of bringing new land under culti¬ 
vation, but as soon as the assessment of Government demand is made on the existing 
assets, the cultivators are called upon to contribute their quota to the increased jumma 
for which the proprietors had been made to engage, and rents are at once raised either 
by the consent and sufferance of parties concerned, where that is practicable, or by the 
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coarse of law, where that is necessary. In snch clearly-proved attempts to defraud the 
public of its proper dues, the Settlement Officer may be permitted, after his reporting the 
case, with statistics and reasons for his opinion, to the Board, and after hearing is given 
to the defence of the proprietors, to assume a small enhancement of rent-rates, say up 
to five per cent., on the existing rates in the calculation of his assessments. 

13. I cannot recommend the expediency of assuming, at the time of settlement, 
any rise in rents which may be speculative and prospective only (with the above excep¬ 
tion, which must be based on facts), with the view of taking for an indefinite term of 
years a larger share than is usual of the existing rental assets. 

14. The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the sources of prosperity 
under the British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and felt by the 
generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the latter 
harrassed thenr with annual tuahkhees , assessment made on insufficient or fictitious 
grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive dbwab cesse§, and, in the realization 
thereof, subjected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whose hands neither their 
persons nor property wero secure. Under the former, although this last evil is not quite 
extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free from 
the two former ; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real faots (which in 
truth were long terms of peace aud happiness), and had to pay afewand fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessment, based on an assumed speculative and prospective rent- 
rates be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very 
much reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increase of the Government 
demand, yet it cannot very likely fail to be at the expense of the contented feelings of 
the majority of the people, aud may add to the evils complained of the former Govern¬ 
ments, the hardships of punctual and regular realization of the duos, and of the penalty 
of forfeiture. 

15. The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to 
complete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily 
comfort, and the moneyed resources ot the people, that after its conclusion they are 
most in need of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of set¬ 
tlement, with moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer. 

16.IV.—For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment, during the term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precious metals, the creation 
of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of communication. The loss 
occasioned by the former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter, by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may be needed. 

17. The case with irrigation canals is different; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilizing influence to theBoil, and 
increasing its productive powers ; a clause as to the readjustment of jumma, consequent 
on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may be inserted in the settlement adminis¬ 
tration paper. In other cases, leaving temporary settlements open to enhancement of 
jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to be, is likely to deprive the people of the 
peace and tranquillity of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of dread and sus¬ 
picion, which, succeeding anxieties they have been suffering while the settlement was 
being made, must be very distressing. And after all, in many cases it may be diffi¬ 
cult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carefully as to avoid 
hardships, and at the same time to assess a reasonable amount. 

18. Besides, the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary 
settlements, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on tbe increase of 
rental assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may be at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding paragraph, 
by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvement of their 
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estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term of settlement 
very little (generally not more than a third of the term) will be spent in the develop¬ 
ment of the resonrces of the estates, and even during that, they cannot but be indiffer¬ 
ently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses generally incurred 
in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to Government. 

19. With these considerations, and with some little experience of the state of 
things, I would rather like to secure the contentment and satisfaction of the great masses 
of the people, and their faith in the acts and intentions of Government, though it be at 
an apparent temporary and trifling, but a mere assumed loss of revenue, tbe mere 
amount of which, as tbe Board wisely observe, u is far from being the only test of a 
sound system of assessment.” 


Bespecting Permanent Settlement. 

20.1.—No general standard of avorage rates below which no settlement should bo 
confirmed in perpetuity can, I think, be laid down for a large tract of country, but for 
each separate district, it may be ascertained by the means suggested by tbe Board, whether 
the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether the district has passed 
through the “ transition state.” 

21. As for Benares, and some other permanently-settled districts, to which my 
experience is limited, I can say that the rents which could be raised (with the exception 
of some of right-of-occupancy tenants, who have not been properly dealt with on account 
of the ambiguity and intricacy of the law relating) have reached their highest limit. 

22.11.—1 have already recorded the disadvantages of a temporary settlement open 
to tho enhancement of jumma in certain cases, and am of opinion that the same apply 
with equal force to the permanent settlement. The two conditions (relative to the per¬ 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and connection) supple¬ 
mented by a third, that the district should have passed through tho “ transition state” 
should, I think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the same time not 
to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient residue to the proprie¬ 
tors to induce them to tako interest in the improvement of their property. 

23. The evils of the so-called open permanent settlement are so great that it 
would rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors somewhat below 
30 per cent, (which they now receive, as shown in para. 2) and down to 25, than to 
keep them for ever in a state of anxiety, in the dread of vexation and expense, and 
indifferent to the welfare of their estates. 

24. The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
ynar according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Governments, 
is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in perpe¬ 
tuity has been shown to be. 

25. The principle of dealings with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to make 
such simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. Tbe diminution 
of the valuo of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seem to bo 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnecessary suspicion and distrust. 

Report by Percy Wigp.am, Esq., Ojfg. Collector of Bustse,No, 257.4., dated 4t/t November., 

1871. 

2. I have only embodied in this my general opinions, and have not given details 
as regards this district, because it seemed to me useless to do so. Much of the laud is 
but recently reclaimed, and communications are still so deficient, that there can be no 
doubt that the district is as yet only in a transition state, and not nearly fit for perma- 
ment settlement; whilst, as the settlement was revised only ten years ago, any statistics 
now compiled would be useless before required. Should you however wisji it, I will of 
course collect information, 

25 s 
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3. Six questions are raised in the enclosure to your circular, viz., the Board’s 
No, III., dated 27th September, 1871. 

4. In para. 3 it is asked— 

I. Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 

I believe that this could not be done for the North-Western Provinces generally. 
The area is so vast, and the conditions and nature of the different districts so varied, that 
it would bo far better to do so, if at all, for portions as they appear to approach the 
height of prosperity. 

5. The great example of increased rents just now is the Boolundshuhur district, 
and perhaps a rate might bo fixed for this and the adjoining districts. But even here 
is it not difficult to say whether the highest range has been reached, and whether a still 
further increase may not be expected ? Are there even here sufficient data ? 

6. Again, the standard must differ according to tho.nature of the soil and the 
class of crops grown. I have seen nearly as fine wheat crops grown on the black soil of 
Humeerpore, without irrigation, as in the light soil of Oudh, with three or four waterings. 
The introduction of a canal into the latter would, I believe, be of far more advantage to 
the cultivator than in the former. Here in Bustee, again, the danger of loss is far more 
from too much water than too little. The whole country is covered with water almost 
every year, which remains in countless jheols and swamps, and gives abundant oppor¬ 
tunity for irrigating the rice. 

7. How again can one standard be applied to many of the Bustee fields, which, 
if too heavily flooded during the rains to allow of the usual rice crop, are left in prime 
order for whoat, and the Bundelkhund fiolds, in which bajra or jowar have been ruined by 
scanty rains, and in which it is then too late to sow anything more that year, 

8. I could multiply examples, but these seem enough to show the difficulty of 
applying any goneral standard. 

II. —In tho end it may be advantageous to make a permanent settlement, subject 
to the condition of a rateable increase in proportion to the rise of prices. This would 
do away with the very heavy expense to which Government is put from time to time 
in paying the necessarily large Settlement establishment. It would also avoid the check 
to advancement, which always attends the revision of settlement. 

9. But I believe that the time for this is yet very far distant. I would not ven¬ 
ture to advocato it till we find that the increase has reached its height, and I do not see 
how we are to do this except by actual experiment. That is to say, if it be found that 
the rent-roll of a district, settlement of which is now under revision, bo now the same 
that it was when the last revision took place, and if, at the end of the settlement now- 
made, it still remain the same, or has only varied in proportion to the increase of prices, 
then, but I fear not till then, should such a permanent settlement as is proposed be 
introduced. 

10. This is I am aware postponing a permanent settlement almost indefinitely, but 
I do not see what else can be done. In some respects Government is a landlord, and 
would any landlord in England bind himself generally to a fixed rent in perpetuity on 
his land ? 

11. In para. 4 the present system of temporary settlement is discussed, and on 
this my opinion is shortly as follows:— 

I,—50 per cent, is, I believe, a fair standard for both parties if fairly assessed, allowing 
the zemindar a fair margin with which to make improvements, or to cover losses on 
bad seasons, but not too much; it would be impossible to fix any hard and fast rate. 
This is a point which must be left iu a measure to the judgment of the Settlement 
Officer, and if be bo as well selected as Settlement Officers generally are, he will be able 
to show good reasons whenever he proposes to exceed this an appearance. 
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12. Assuming that the present rent-roll has been really ascertained, and that pnt- 
warees’ papers hsive not been trusted too much, an error which every good Settlement 
Officer will avoid, there may be cases which fairly justify an increase being assumed. 

13. Suppose the case of two districts in one of which the settlement was revised 
five years ago, and in the other revision is just beginning ; the conditions of the two 
classes of soil, nature of tenures, &c., are the same in both, and until five years ago their 
progress was equal; but in the former there has since been considerable increase, whilst 
the latter has remained stationary. If this could all be shown, as a good officer could 
show it, there would be very good reason for thinking that the landlords in the second 
district were purposely delaying to raise their rents, and a far higher assessment than 
50 per cent, on the present assets might be fixed. 

14. Or again, the low rates may be owing merely to the apathy of the zemindars. 
They originally let at fair rates, as high as they could then get, and were fairly assessed 
thereon. But many a man in this country, if he gets a sufficient income to live on, does 
not care much to increase it at, in the first instance, considerable trouble and expense to 
himself. But if the Government demand be raised, be will find himself straightened, 
and will then exert himself and raise his l'ents, and this process once begun will go on 
till his assets reach the fair level. 

15. I write with diffidence ; but can this be the case in pergunnah Baghput ? 

II. —1 believe that in practice the rent laws do restrict the amount which the 
zemindar can get from his tenants, and in districts which are backward as this is, delay 
the period at which he gets his fair rents. As an instance, it was only last month 
that I had before me a case in which a landlord had in two consecutive years raised the 
rents of all his tenants. This he had done by calling all together, and telling them that 
he meant to increase the demand. The ordinary tenants agreed and paid, but those 
with right-of-occupancy refused to pay the increase, and as his procedure had not been 
according to law, he had no remedy against them. He will now do what he should have 
done before—bring eight or nine suits to enhance the rent, and in all probability win 
them ; but he has lost two years’ profits. 

16. Theoretically I do not think that the laws are any bar, for when a case is 
brought before the Court, I believe that rents of tenants, with right-of-occupancy, will 
be raised to what is fair and equitable, and I for one would gladly accept the Settlement 
Officer’s calculations as a very good standard for judging what is fair. I would not, of 
course, blindly accept them; they would be a great assistance. But practically there is 
always the difficulty, delay, and expense of bringing a suit. 

III. —I have in a measure touched on this under No I. The extent to which 
future enhancement of rents may be calculated on is a most difficult point to decide, and 
it is here that the judgment of the Settlement Officer will be particularly tried. 
There is, I suppose, not a district now under revision of settlement in the provinces in 
which rent-rates will not probably rise during the next 25 or 30 years, but to what 
extent will it be, and how soon ? We have a perfect right to calculate on this, and to 
allow for it, but the task is a most onerous one. 

17. In this district there seems no necessity for opening the’question as the settle¬ 
ment has been revised, but in others the most careful comparison with neighbouring or 
similar tracts will be necessary. 

IV. —I would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to enhance¬ 
ment as tending to unsettle and disturb the minds of landholders. In most cases the 
causes referred to will probably only come into operation gradually or partially, and the 
gain to Government would not be great. The two causes which would act suddenly 
and very widely are canals and railroads. But these are not the work of a day, and 
can be foreseen generally. I would far prefer a short settlement for ten or fifteen years 
on the openly-avowed reason that by that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in 
working order, to one which would keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty. 
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18. The repaid advance in prosperity of the country renders operations more 
complicated, and throws increased difficulties in the way of those who are labouring to 
carry out a perfectly fair and just settlement for both sides, but the principles remain 
the same, and I believe that there is no better plan of operations than the old system, 
winch, founded at first by most able men, has been year after year improved by the suc¬ 
cessive labours of selected officers. 


Report bj J. R. Reid, Esq., Settlement Officer of Azxmgurh , dated 29 th May, 

1872. 

2. Para. 3, Section I. of the Board’s Circular. —The first question asked by 
the Board is, whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. I think it hardly possible to 
do so. On general grounds, and looking to the past, it would be rash to say what the 
next 30 or 40 years may bring forth. Those who had to do with the Settlement of 
Azimgurh 35 or 40 years ago thought that the Government demand assessed upon 
the greater part of the district was as much as it would ever bear. The demand will 
probably rise at the present revision more than Rs. 2,00,000, tho rate of the demand 
being as high or higher than it was at last settlement. Tho opinion held by Mr. Thomason 
and others was, no doubt, due in part to a misconception of the amount of land still 
available for cultivation, and a belief that the increasing pressure of the proprietary 
population on the land, would prevent any enhancement in the sharo of the profits of 
it taken by Government. But it was mainly due to inability to foresee the opening 
out of the country, and the fall on the value of money. Who shall say what, for the better 
or worse, may come to pass in a future period of the same length ? 

3. There can be no doubt that of late years some rise in rents has taken place in 
this district. There has been a corresponding rise in the price of landed property. I am 
unable to say what the average increase in rents which have been raised has been. But 
in Pergunnah Nizamabad, which fairly represents the temporary-settled parts of the 
district, the rise over the whole area of the pergunnah is estimated at fi annas an acre. 
In that pergunnah the average price rate of landed property at the close of the settle¬ 
ment, which has just expired, was more than double the average rato which obtained 30 
years ago; part of this increased rato is due to the greater area under cultivation, and 
consequent gross enhancement of the profits derived from such property. But as the 
cultivated area has been extended only about 30 per cent, of the old area, part of the 
increase in the selling price of property must bo due to other causes. Among these, rela¬ 
tive increase in the profits is probably one. In reporting on the proposed revision of the 
settlement of the pergunnah, I have said that consciously to the people, rise in the price 
of produce or increased money profits from the same land has not caused the riso in rents. 
The one reason that the people assign for it is increase in the number of those who must 
cultivate the land. But the price of produce is more by 50 per cent, than it was at last 
settlement; and though the people do not see it, the fall in the value of the money they 
pay as rent enables some of them to pay somewhat enhanced rents, and be in no worso 
condition than they were at last settlement. In this district the sense of cultivating 
right is very strong, both landholders and tenants believing that the rents payable by 
old tenants, especially those of high caste, cannot bo raised during the period of settle¬ 
ment, and perhaps not even at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference 
to the enhancement of their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants, with the objec¬ 
tion that the increase in tho Government revenue is made because of increase in tho 
cultivated area, and that rates which have been paid for tho same land for 60 or 70 years 
should not be altered. Partly, perhaps, in consequence of the feeling described, the 
enhancement clauses of Act- X. of 1859 have never been properly worked in this district. 
In presenco of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents has been partial; 
that rents which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen may rise still fur¬ 
ther. Up to the present time “ rents have certainly not so generally risen with prices as 
to render a furthor rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary.” 
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4. But it would be unwise in this part of the country to guess at the extent to 
which, with reference to the enhanced present or future price of produce rents may go 
up, and to make an assessment on the estimate. The ability of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion to pay enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to the rise in the price of pro¬ 
duce. I cannot doubt that there is some truth in the common story, that because the 
number of those who must depend immediately on the soil is relatively greater than it 
was, the demand for land is keener. The denseness of the agricultural population in 
this district is a well known fact, and needs no figures to illustrate it. I believe that 
were cultivating rights put in.abeyance, landholders could, by merely letting competition 
take its course, run rents up to very much more than they are at present, or are likely 
to be, and at once obtain what are commonly called rack-rents. As the people say, how 
else are they to obtain a livelihood but by cultivating and holding land. Emigration, if 
possible, will be accepted by them only as the very last resort. The margin of land 
still available for cultivation—though on the average of some extent not much less than 
20 per cent, of the whole culturable area—is of the very poorcst kind. A great rise in 
rents therefore, and diminution of the small means, which the majority of the agricul¬ 
tural population has, are not desirable, and auy forcing of them on the part of Govern¬ 
ment, in the way of the fixing of theoretical standard of rent, is to be deprecated, even 
at the risk of' losing a permanent settlement. 

5. Paha. 3, Section II. of Board’s Circular.— If a permanent settlement is not 
to be based upon the nearly existing assets of the land, it would be better not to have it 
, at all. The plan of settlement suggested in para. 33 of the Government of India letter 
will not commend itself to the people of these parts. As already said, it is on increased 
cultivation, not on increased price of produce that they think Government entitled to 
take enhanced revenue. No landholder thinks himself ill-used if the cultivated area 
of his village having been largely extended, his revenue is raised in proportion ; hut no 
one appreciates the argument that because produce now sells at a half more than it did, 
rents and revenue should go up. I beleive that they would not willingly have anything 
to do with a settlement which should render them liable to periodical adjustments of 
revenue according as prices rose. In their eyes it would not be a permanent settlement. 
They would never be convinced that prices had not risen because the produce of their 
fields was less than it had been. And it would be, in fact, a difficult matter for Govern¬ 
ment always to distinguish how far rise of prices might be connected in particular loca¬ 
lities with scarcity, and therefore not be a fair ground for enhancement of its demand. 
Besides tbis, there would be the hopeless practical task of adjusting the relations between 
landlord and tenant. Without receiving increase of rent, the former could not of course 
pay increased revenue. Those only who have served in this part of the country can 
realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and official, that would arise from a universal peri¬ 
odical adjustments of rents. The average size of proprietary holdings in the district 
may be taken at 13 or 14 acres, the average sizo of tenant-holdings at 3 acres. Tenants 
would certainly never come to see the justice of the principle, aud many of them, the 
high-caste Hindoos and tho Mohamedans, at least, are able to delay and resist the small 
zemindar in realizing bis rent. On the other band, low-caste tenants are much iu the 
power of the zemindars, and the exactions that would fall upon them would be great. I 
beliove that if iu place of leaving rent aud revenue to vary as is proposed, Government, 
as it once did, were now to empower its Settlement Officers in this part of the country 
to fix for the tenant the demand to he paid by him to the zemindar for the period of settle¬ 
ment, it would do well. The majority of landlords see no hardship in this, and tenants 
look on it as their right; of the three parties concerned—the State, the landlord, and the 
cultivator,— the lust is the man whose necessities demand that the benefit of any rise in 
price should be given to him. 

6. Para. 4, Section I. of the Board’s Circular. —In this district the assess¬ 
ment of revenue, made 35 years or 40 ago, was not up to the standard of 66 per cent, 
of the rental assets. From what 1 have seen in five pergunnahs, I believe it to have 
been between 50 and 60 per cent, of the assets. That is, the assessment then made was, 
if anything, at rather a lower standard - than we now fix the revenue and all cesses at. 

26 s 
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The assessment has worked well. There have rarely if ever been balances requiring 
a transfer of estates by Government, and compared with many westorn districts, the 
proportion of landed property which has passed from the landholders with whom the 
settlement was made has been small. But, on the whole, I believe that a higher than 
the present standard of assessment cannot now be set upi There are no very certain 
statistical reasons to present in stating an opinion on this matter. In the earlier period 
of English rule, a large part of the landholding rights in this district was sold for arrears 
of revenue. There are no records available from which to judge of the causes of this, 
and in what exact proportion the rights sold were those of cultivating proprietors and 
of mere rent collectors. They were, I believe, chiefly the rights of cultivating proprie¬ 
tors, and it is commonly supposed that the revenue demanded from these proprietors 
was more than they could pay. But putting aside the consideration that, from inex¬ 
perience of the power of their new masters, insubordination on the part of the 
zemindars had much to do with default. I admit that latterly my experience has led me 
to believe that much of the difficulty of collecting a full jumma from numerous cultiva¬ 
ting proprietors has been and is due to imperfect records, and a faulty mode of collect¬ 
ing. Even at the present day, in estates held by petty proprietors, these men are very 
much in the power of two or three cunning members of their communities, and of the 
putwaree and subordinate tehseel officials. One of our great objects in this district at 
the present settlement is to let each sharer, however small, know exactly what he must 
pay to Government, and he should be allowed to pay it to Government on his own account , 
and with his own hand. Experiment would alone show what rate of assessment mioht 
be demanded under these circumstances. But it would certainly be higher than under 
the present system of putwarces’ bachhes and common accounts. Again, it may be 
said, that if sub-proprietors under the talookdar can pay to him the Government 
revenue and malikana besides, why should not the man who pays direct to Govern¬ 
ment be able to pay an equal sum. Of the Fyzabad District in Oudh two-thirds are set¬ 
tled with talookdars, and one-third out of the two-thirds has been decreed in sub-settle¬ 
ment. The Oudh settlements have been made ou the principle of taking a share of the 
venial assets, just as our settlements in these provinces are. The sub-proprietors are 
supposed to retain less than 30 per cent, of the rental assets. They are men in the same 
condition of life as our Azirngurh petty zemindars. If thoso subsist on 30 per cent, of 
the rental assets,why not theso? 

7. The answer to the latter argument is that it will be time enough to speak of 
the Oudh sub-proprietary settlements. After we have seen more of their working, or 
in the next generation, when, after the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has 
been broken up, a fresh settlement is made on the same principles. And 1 cannot but 
feel, for this part of the country, the force of Mr. Colvin’s argument. The assessment 
made 35 years ago was a demand at a certain proportion of assets for a very short time. 
In Pergunnah hiizamabad in this district, the cultivated area has been increased by 30 
per cent, since last settlement. I profess now to have made an assessment at about the 
same standard as the last. But I know that the landholders, as a body, cannot now 
ease off much of their burden by taking up new land like that which they have brouo-ht 
under cultivation in the last 35 years. I believe that the now assessment will bear more 
heavily on them than did the old. I am most decidedly of opinion that great as the 
rise in the money-value of produce has been, little increase in the comfort of the agricul¬ 
tural community has taken place. The reasons for this are, that much of the profit that 
should go to the agriculturist goes to the money and grain-lender, and holdings of all 
sorts are so small, that any of the enhancement on profits that goes to the agriculturist is 
frittered away, and makes litte sensible difference to the individual recipients. I am 
not competent to judge whether a permauenl or further fall in the value of the pre¬ 
cious metals and increase in the value of produce are likely. But assuming them to be 
likely, and judging from the past, I should say that Government ought not count on 
them as being a counter-weight to the decrease in the area of oulturable wasto. And if they 
are uncertain, let it, looking to the great interest at stake, try no experiments, but be con¬ 
tent with the revenue, which an assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets will give. 
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8. Discretion may be given to Settlement Officers to vary to a certain extent—say 
10 per cent, either way —from the standard of 50 per cent, of the rental assests. As far 
as I have seen in this district, there are few zemindars that are mero rent-collectors, from 
whom a higher rate of revenue can be demanded than from the ordinary petty proprie¬ 
tor, who himself cultivates all or most of his holding. Indeed, the petty rent-collector 
cannot bear enhancement of revenue so well as the cultivating proprietor. I again 
take Nizamabad as a representative pergunnah of the 12,273 zemindars of the 1,150 
villages of the pergunnah,— 

17 hold one entire village each. 

7 hold 2 entire villages each. 

1 holds 3 entire villages. 

1 holds 4 ditto. 

1 holds 8 ditto. 

1 holds 9 ditto. 

1 holds 10 ditto. 

2 hold from 11 to 15 villages each. 

The rest hold in partnerships varying from 2 to over 100 persons, and the average 
share of cultivated land of the whole pergunnah that tails to the zemindars of it is 13 
acres. It is clear that there are very few landholders who should be treated less liber¬ 
ally than their neighbours, because of their being large proprietors. On the other hand, 
cases of small proprietors occur, in which, from the great and intricate sub-division of the 
land, it seems unwise to take 50 per cent, of the assets, when the rise in the demand 
is great. I have already stated a conviction that some of the difficulty attending the 
payment of a full revenue by such proprietors may be obviated. But in any case, the 
assessment of revenue upon their estates must be the most trying duty of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer in this district. However anxious to get for the State its full due, he 
must feel how serious to a number of poor proprietors may be the consequences of a 
heavy rise in the demand. The determination of what they can and cannot bear must 
always be more or less of a guess. It would be impossible to lay down any rule to guide 
officers in such cases. They must act to the best of their judgment, and Government 
must trust to that. In this district I have in some such cases, with the consent of superior 
authority, fixed the Government demaud at not more than 45 per cent, of the assets, 
because I believed that more could not safely he taken. 

9. There is one class of cases, however, in which a rule might be laid down. 
Occasionally the existing demand is more than 50 per cent of the rental assets, and is 
paid without difficulty or special hardship. In such cases the demand should not be 
lowered merely to fit the standard. Habit has something to do with the payment of 
both rent and reveune. Every Settlement Officer must have seen eases of estates in 
which the revenue is heavy, and rents following the revenue are high, and yet the zemin¬ 
dars and tenants are little or no worse off than their more lightly-taxed neighbours. 

10. Paka. 4, Section II. of the Board’s Circular. —The enhancement clauses 
of the rent laws have been very little used in the District Courts ; but the action of the 
courts in most of the cases that have come before them has been such as to keep up the 
belief that the rents paid by hereditary tenants cannot be raised. Very few cases of 
enhancement have been decided in the Settlement Courts ; lately a good many have 
been filed, and it remains to be seen how far the Courts will uphold the judgment of 
the Settlement Officer. 

11. Para. 4, Sections III. and IV. of the Board’s Circular. —What has 
been said regarding the inexpediency of basing a permanent assessment on theoretical 
rates, as distinguished from present prevailing rates, and of adjusting a so-called per¬ 
manent assessment from time to time to the variations in the money value of produce, 
is meant to apply to temporary settlements also. The inexpediency is believed to be as 
great in the one instance as in the other. Whatever the length of the period for which 
Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made according to preseat 
prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the period of settlement. 
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12. The people of the temporarily-settled pergunnahs of this district are un¬ 
doubtedly desirous that their settlement should be made permanent. They have per¬ 
manently-settled districts near them, in which, according to vulgar report, the pro¬ 
prietory profits are very large. Such profits they do not hope to gain now, but they 
would fain be freed from the anxiety, harassment, and expense, that—let officers do 
what they will—settlement operations bring upon them. Apart from these causes of 
dislike to temporary settlements, I doubt if they generally have any other. I believe 
that, with a rare exception here and there, the landholders would not apree to pay a 
higher rate of assessment in order to relieve themselves of the claims of Government to 
a share in the profits of increased cultivation in the future. For ayear or t«o before set¬ 
tlement operations began, the people suspend their efforts to improve their land, and, 
where concealment has a chance of succeeding, throw land out of cultivation. But as 
far as I can judge, improvement is now likely to go on quite as fast under a temporary 
as under a permanent system of settlement. Two and a half pergunnahs in the extreme 
east of the district are permanently settled. These unfortunately I have not yet been able 
to visit. But in one of the porgunnahs, with which I am acquainted, some scattered 
estates are permanently settled. They differ not in respect to improvements and exten¬ 
sion of cultivation from the temporarily-settled estates about them. In this part of the 
country the land is too much sub-divided, the agricultural population too dense, and the 
maro-in of culturable waste land now too small to admit either, on the one hand, of exten- 

o ' ’ 

sive rapid improvement, or, on the other, of the effort to extend, the cultivation being given 
up. Capital is generally wanting, and if available, scope for its employment is limited, 
and the unanimity of the many, who may be concerned in its employment, uncertain. 
At the same time the necessities of the people are such, that whatever the length of 
the period of settlement, they will by degrees bring the available culturable area under 
cultivation. 

13. In this view of the subject, I have sometimes thought that settlements might 
in some places be better made for 10 years than for a larger period. The settlement 
records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible, under the pressure of a decennial 
adjustment of the jumnia, to keep them up, so as to save to Government and the people 
the trouble and expense of another complete survey and revision of records. I doubt 
if the records we are now making would bo equally well kept up during a period of 30 
years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up 
during 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets differ from those assumed 
at the previous revision of the assessment. No principle is more fully acknowledged by 
the people than the right of Government to a share in the profit of new land brought 
under cultivation. Having had to pay for their new land as it came under cultivation, 
the burden attached to an extension of cultivation of 35 or 45 years’ duration would 
fall on them by degrees, and the assessing officer would be freed from one of the chief 
difficulties that meets him now— viz., the sudden taking away from the people of a large 
share of the income, up to which they have, under a long period of settlement, become 
accustomed to live. It would be possible to take the benefit of any increase in assets 
that a spontaneous rise in rents had caused, and avoid the labour and confusion which 
would spring from an ordered adjustment of revenue and rent to prices. 

14. The question is whether in this part of the country it is now worth while to 
alter the present system. We should, under a decennial system, he able to do away 
with the present cumbrous aud harassing system of settlement; but there would still 
he some annoyance aud expense caused to the community, which from the shortness of 
the period of engagement would become chronic. There are many villages in which 
there is no available waste left to breakup; it is true, therefore, that the number of 
landholders with whom we should have to interefere on this score would be lessened. 
But even in most villages, in which there is still available waste, the increase in the cul¬ 
tivated area is not likely to be so rapid, and cannot be so great, as to make up for the 
trouble attending the bringing of every little patch of new cultivated land on to the 
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State’s decennial rent-roll. But for the contingencies of the future, and the fact that no 
great real advantage is to he gained from the declaration, the settlement now in pro* 
gross might be declared permanent. On the other hand, it would not be worth while, for 
the sake of possible contingencies, a great rise in prices and rents, the opening of canals^ 
and the like, to keep up a chronic settlement, 

15. On the whole, it would be best, I believe, to let the present system of settle¬ 
ment stand as it is. 


Report by Moulvie Nazekb Ahmud, Deputy Collector , dated the 29ih May, 1872, 

The zemindars of these Provinces in their cries for a permanent settlement 
were actuated by a desire of securing for themselves two different objects—the large 
profits resultant from a light assessment, and the certainty of a fixed demand, 

2. There are in the permanently-settled districts many instances of landed 
property yielding income to its fortunate owner quite enough to stimulate others to 
desire a similar profitable bargain. It seems to be a general feature of the permanent 
settlement that it is too hard now upon the then largely-cultivated estates, and too 
lenient to the backward ones. But to speak generally, the cultivation at that time wa$ 
in a preliminary condition ; examples of low assessments are happily many, and hence a 
longing for a permanent settlement on all sides. But the working of the present settle¬ 
ments has widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its 
interests. Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and 
the first object has thus been frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 

3. The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by 
the landed proprietors as far as it related to the question of benefit and profit, and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In accordance with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that tho Government is 
.entitled to its share of the land revenue. Tho revenue derived by Government from the 
land is the safest of all taxes, and, if limitod to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis¬ 
faction to the payers. Then why the talk of a permanent settlement ? The people 
do not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets— 
less out of less and more out of more. 

4. It is very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to gauge beforehand rightly 
and correctly all the future improvements destined for the country under British 
rule ; and a permanent assessment, however cautious and well-conceived it may be, 
will be liable to contain mistakes and errors, and therefore be a dangerous thing both 
for the Government and the people. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that a fair per¬ 
manent assessment may be effected, it will be disliked by the people, because they s ha ll 
have to pay partly for the profits that may possibly accrue to their descendants in 
future. 

5. One may be led to think that, by the extension of railroads and canals over 
hundreds of miles, both the productive power of the soil, and the value of the soil and 
the value of the produce, have reached their height, but the question is—Are the present 
roads and canals up to the requirements of the country ? N one can deny that they are 
not. Besides, there is still a great deal to be done in the material improvement of the 
soil, the manner of cultivation, the introduction of better staples, and the employment 
of new instruments to save time and expense. I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present generation. 

6. It now only remains for me to show how the second object—an important one- 
can he secured. Settlement operations hitherto have extended over many years, and 
altogether entail hardships on the village communities. But the Settlement Department 
is not to blame. The work simultaneously done with the revision of assessment is so 
multifarious that it is impossible to do it all in a less period. The time is, however now 

27 3 
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ripe that, at another revision, the Department be not over-burdened with the renewal 
of papers. We have now professional maps worked on plane-tables, which may answer 
for many years to come. The putwarees’ yearly papers represent in miniature the 
necessary settlement records, and if prepared periodically, with requisite accuracy, so 
as to show faithfully all the changes that may take place from time to time, their 
renewal at the time of a new settlement will no longer be required. Being relieved of 
the onerous duty of renewing the papers, Settlement Officers will have only io revise the 
jumma, which will be a work of, say, 2 or 3 years for each district. 

7. As for the intervening period, I would adhere to 30 years for the present, 
beoause the country is progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, the more 
you would strengthen their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps, after one or two renewals 
of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to let the people rest. 

8. As for altering the porportionate value of the Government demand, it is the 
worst thing that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of 
its subjects in tax-matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land 
demand will destroy what remains. 

9. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the strictness of its realization, 
the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agricultural occupation, and the 
general prosperity of the country, seems to bo the fairest share that Government may 
reasonably demand. 

10. As to the working of the past settlement, made under Regulation IX. of 
1833, it cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a new settlement upon the 
zemindars. There was at that time a largo margin of culturablo waste left at the discre¬ 
tion of the land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little 
culturablo waste to meet any excessive demand. 

11. Besides the culturable lands, the rise in rent-rates subsequent to the last 
settlement has been too great to be expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists 
between the two settlements. 


Report by H. B. Webster, Esq., Collector of Goruckpore, dated the 18 th June, 1872. 

• **#**■* 

2. On taking charge of the district in the latter end of December last, 1 found 
this unanswered reference on the file; but as I had only just returned from England, 
and had never been in this part of the country before, I felt that it was perfectly 
impossible for me to take up at once a reference which involved at the same time so 
broad a principle and so much minute detail as this does. 

3. Even now I feel that the special knowledge of this district which I have 
acquired is by no means commensurate with the magnitude of the task before me, but 

as it seems that an answer is required, and that immediately, I will do my best to 
furnish one, 

4. It would doubtless he possible to lay down an arbitrary standard of average 
rent-rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, though it would 
be scarcely useful to do so if the converse of the proposition were not involved in the 
process—-i.e., if it were not also laid down that when rates reached or exceeded the 
standard, the settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity; but the standard would neces¬ 
sarily be merely arbitrary, for the data are altogether wanting from which we can, 
with confidence, say ,—“ Now the limit has been reached at which rates will remain sta¬ 
tionary, and at which it is expedient to grant a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue.” 
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5. In this district rents have been rising ever since the conolusion of settlement 
•perations in 1865-66, as will be seen by the following statement:— 

Memorandum shouting Rental of the District of GorucJcpore from 1865-66 to 1869-70, 
■and the Government Demand for 1871-72. 



Rental, 1R3S-66. 

Rental, 1800-67. 

I Rental, 1807-8S. 

Rental, 1868.6*. 

Rental, 1803-70. 

Government 
Demand, 1871-72* 

■ 

Settled Villages. ... ' 

Rs. a. p. 
SB.SS^Si3 is e 

Ra. a. p. 
30,42,116 3 S 

Ra. a. p. 
30,27,031 8 5 

R«- a. p. 
38,80,090 4 6 

Ra. a. p. 
39,12.446 1 8 

Ks. a. p. 
15,81,505 0 0 

•Jangle Grants, 

8,31,404 0 2 

3,42,336 0 0 

2,60,571 2 10 , 

2,63,156 6 0 i 

2.90,291 10 8 

83,715 0 0 

District Total, ... 

38,10,047 IS 2 j 

38,84,452 3 6 

11,94,196 11 8 

41,38,252 8 8 

! 43,02,737 12 6 

16,65,220 0 0 


Prices have also risen during the same period, vide statement below:— 
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And there seems to bo every reason to believe that rents and prices will go on rising 


as improvements aro made in the means of communication and markets become more 
accessible. Most of the ordinary causes which raise rates are at work in the Q-oruck- 
pore District, in addition to a cause special and peculiar to itself. 


6. The fact is that a very largo proportion of the cultivators in this district aro 
holding at what may bo called unsecured preferential rates, which may be raised any 
day at the pleasure of the landlord. 


7. In a great number of cases the landholders have been only too glad to make 
concessions and to offer land at low rates, in order to induce cultivators to come and 
-settle on their estates. In a very large portion of the district, the conditions which 
rendered it necessary for landlords, as it were, to bribe cultivators to take their lands, have 
quite passed away. The lands (formerly scrub, grass, or forest) have been cleared anti 
.cultivated, the malaria once so dreaded has either decreased by the extension of cultiva* 
tion, or the sottlers have become acclimatised, and do not suffor from its elfeots as thoy used 
to do, the increase of population has rendered it possible for landholders to eject 
unprofitable tenants without the risk of throwing their lands out of cultivation, and con¬ 
sequently rents aro being raised, and will bo raised very much higher before the expiry 
of the present settlement. 


8. Prices are also rising, and, in viow of the improvements in communications 
which must bo made (Groruokpore being half a century behind the Doab districts in 
this rospect), it may be said that they will continue to rise, and rents will naturally rise 
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with prices; bat, as has been shown above, in this district rents will rise independently 
of increase in prices of agricultural produce : therefore, to fix in perpetuity a settlement 
based on the existing rent-rolls of the Goruckpore District, would be to make an 
uncalled-for sacrifice of public revenue. Goruckpore has certainly not approached the 
end of the state of transition through which Boolundshuhur and other districts are said 
to be passing, though it has entered upon it. 

9. I do not consider that a permanent settlement, however modified, is desir- 
ble. If we have a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, but render it 
subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase, of 
prices, what do we gain? In my opinion very little. 

10. The only argument which I have ever heard in favour of a permanent set¬ 
tlement which seemed to carry any weight with it (and I believe its value is only seom- 
ing, not real) is that landholders, finding the Government demand upon them no longer 
liable to increase, would, on that account, bestow a greater amount of labour, skill, and 
capital upon their lands than they would do under a temporary settlement, in which 
they can never feel certain that they are not spending and working more for the ulterior 
benefit of the public finances than their own. 

11. But if the so-called permanent settlement is to be subject to periodical! 
enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element of stability which is its sole 
merit? 

12. It may be urged that the feeling of security given by a permanent settlement 
"would not be injured by proposed periodical enhancement, because the increased demand 
would bo based on the rise in market prices of agricultural produce, and not upon in¬ 
creased production arising from the applied capital, labour, or skill of the proprietor. 
But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, is, I think, too subtle for the ordi¬ 
nary agricultural mind of this country. The fact of the increased demand would be 
plain to the proprietor: the cause of the-increase would be a matter of indifterenco- 
to him. 

13. I think that all idea: of a permanent settlement, either pure and simple or 
modified, should be set aside, and that we should devote our attention to the problem of 
rendering our existing system of temporary settlement as efficient as under the circum¬ 
stances it can reasonably be expected to be. 

14. The problem of how to obtain for Government its due share of the assets of 
the land without unduly pressing upon the landholder and the peasant is in all its 
aspects a most difficult one, and one which, I fear, is capable of no definite solution dui> 
mg the currency of the present settlement. All that I can seo my way to recommend 
is a compromise. 

15. The rent-rolls furnished by the putwarees show that in this district the rental 
has risen from Rs. 38,16,647 in 1865-66, when the settlement operations were con* 
eluded, and the revised jumma given out to Rs. 42,02,737 in 1869-70. The Government 
demand amounts to Rs. 16,65,220, so that instead of 50 per cent, we only get 39 per 
cent, of the rental. 

16. If we could really get 50 per cent, of the rental, and if that rental really 
represented a fair share of the net assets of an estate, I should say that the share thus 
taken was sufficient, and even as it is I do not advocate any attempt at present to 
obtain a larger share. As far as my experience goes, rents after the termination of a set¬ 
tlement always rise considerably, and that without the operation of any special causes, 
such as increase of irrigation, improvement of communication, or the like, but merely 
from the fact that during the currency of the former settlement there has been an 
increase in the value of produce, and consequently in the rent-paying powers of the land, of 
which proprietors have not availed themselves to the full extent within their power, from 
various causes throughout the term of settlement, and towards its close, from the obvi¬ 
ous one that, to do so would be to pay a higher jumma for the next 30 years. The universal 
plan is to represent the rental at the lowest figure that the Settlement Officer can be 
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brought to accept, and then, when the last jummas of a district are deolared (which 
operation the people in most parts of' the country look upon as the final act in the 
drama), rents are raised, and the Government does not get its fair proportion of the 
rental of the district. 

17. This is a state of thing s which we may well object to, but which we cannot 
remedy unless by the dangerous step of emancipating the Settlement Officer from the 
rule which at present binds him to assess on the ascertainable rent-roll, with a margi n 
for an evidently approaching increase; and allowing him to make a speculative assess¬ 
ment upon a prospectively enhanced rent-roll, the probable amount of which ho has no 
trustworthy means of ascertaining. 

18. I think that, supposing the settlement of a district to have been made on 
the existing rent-roll, and on the increased rents which on thoroughly good grounds 
may be reasonably expected in the course of a few years, it would be wise on grounds 
of expediency to be content with the nominal half share fixed by tho Settlement 
Officer, although subsequent enquiry should show (as I believe it always would 
show) that rents had begun to rise from the conclusion of settlement operations, and 
had risen considerably, and that tho share taken by the Government was not really 
half the amount paid to the proprietor in tho shape of rent. It must be remembered 
that the process described in the last paragraph, though it is very general now, is not one 
that from its nature can go on without limit, and that the natural course of things 
(given a continuance of peace and prosperity) will tend more and more during the 
next 25 or 30 years to give proprietors their proper share of tho assets of their estates, 
and consequently to enable tho Government to fix its demand with a greater confi¬ 
dence of obtaining its fair proportion of the rental. 

19. I would, then, accept as a necessary evil the fact that tho share taken by 
Government is not, and cannot at present be, 50 per cent, of tho rental, being assured 
that this is a state of things which will be nearly, if not entiroly, remedied by the time 
that it became necessary again to revise the settlement of theso Provinces. 

20. I do not think that in this district the Rent Laws can be said to have had 
any direct effect in “ restricting the full demand for land revenue to which tho Govern¬ 
ment may be justly entitled;” in fact, the law has been but little resorted to as a rent¬ 
raising engine, the average number of suits for enhancement of rent decided annually 
during the last 5 years being only 80, which in a district containing nearly 8,000 estates 
is a mere nothing. But I think that their indirect effect has been here, as olsewhere, 
mischievous. Landlords, in a very great number of instances, refrain from any endea¬ 
vour to enhanoe the rents of tenants with rights of occupancy, although tho rents paid 
by them are quite inadequate when tested by the standard of rents paid by tenants 
not having a right of occupancy cultivating similar lands in similar situations. The 
difficulties and uncertainties involved in a suit under Section 17 of Act X. of 1859 
very generally deter landlords from endeavouring to obtain from occupancy tenants 
the fair amount of rent to which they are justly entitled. The words “ the same class 
of ryots” are the stumbling-block which is rarely got over. 

21. Unless somehow a beginning has been made, and the rents of “ the same class 
of ryots” in the neighbourhood have been raised, or unless tho rate paid by the indivi¬ 
dual against whom the suit is brought bo from some cause lower than that paid by his 
neighbours of the “ same class,” a suit for enhancement cannot succeed: this is, I 
think, a grave fault in the law. 

22. I think that it is unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed 
for a term of years, open to readjustment on any ground whatever. The additional 
income which might be secured to the State by periodical enhancement of the revenue 
owing to diminished value of tho precious metals or any other cause, would be dearly 
purchased at the expense of the feeling of general insecurity and irritation which such 
proceedings would certainly produce among the people. I would strongly recommend 

28 s 
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that the revenue fixed at the time of settlement be left unaltered throughout Its cur¬ 
rency : at the end of the term of settlement, Government will be able successfully to 
assert its full rights, which will be acceded to as just and reasonable when demanded at 
what is considered by the people to be the legitimate time for enhancement. 


Report by Elliott Colvin, Esq., Officiating Collector of Bareilly, dated the 7th Decem¬ 
ber, 1871. 

****** 

2. The first question raised is the possibility of laying down some average rates 
below which no settlement should be perpetual. 

3. As far as regards the portion of the country entrustod to me to sottle, the 
following statements will show that rents within the shortest distances at present vary 
excessively:— 


1st 2nd 3rd I 1st 2nd 3rd 

Class. Class. Class. I Class. Class. Class. 



Circle 1, 
>• 2# 

)> 3, 

» S, 


Jthanabad. 


R. a. R. a. R. a. I R. 


8 1 
4 2 

10 2 


R. a. R. 


1 o I 0 14 0 12 0 10 

18 119 16 10 


1 12 f 1 13 

2 0 I 2 0 


1 12 1 8 


Highest rate on wet, • •• 
Lowest ditto, ... 


Highest rate on dry, 2 0 
Lowest ditto, o lo 



! Rs. a. p. 

0 .13 Highest rate, ...1 12 

16 

0 9| Lowest ditto, ...0 7 9 f 


In all three tho revenue rate is entered, which should be doubled to obtain rent 

yate. 

4. The causes of these marked divergences have been reported on when submit¬ 
ting revenue rate reports. It is impossible to prophesy correctly how long these causes 
■will continue. We have the following facts to aid us in forming an opinion.:— 
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5, There is a large competition for tenants for the Turrai, with its hundreds of 
square miles of fallow land, 

6, The culturable area within the sub-division is still 342*94 square miles, out 
of a total malgoozaree area of 733*15. 

7* The tenants will gradually move on and break these up, as experience shows, 
at rents much the same as they pay for lands now occupied. Thoir places will be 
taken by cultivators from the south, pushed on by the pressure of population, who will, 
as a rule, continue to pay the rents they did in the land they left. The power of custom 
is enormous, and this where cultivators are on the move is a most influential agent in 
deciding rents. 

8. The density of the population per square milo is detailed in the following 
statement .*—- 

Excluding Government Forest Lands. 



Agbicultubal. 

NOX-AGRICULTURAL, 

Total. 

Jehanabad, 

... 333*27 


114*77 

448*04 

Pilibheet, 

... 316*05 

... 

209*97 

526*02 

Poorunpore, 

... 144*74 

• t* 

30*46 

178*20 

Whole Sub-division 

, ... 227*62 

• •• 

90*90 

318*52 


9. This is below the standard of the district, which is 582 per square mile, and of 
other pergunnahs, such as Meergunge, 634; Nawabgunge 541 ; Aonla, 583; Suneha, 
666; Serowlee, 564; Buheree, 647; Kabur and Sirsawan, 669; Ritcha, 578; Furreed- 
pore, 460; Crore, 416. 

10. As yet the railway has not penetrated the sub-division, indeed, beyond the 
limits of tho Municipality of Pilibheet, there are but 6i miles of metalled road, and 
bridging is very backward. 

11. As yet Government Canals have only been mado on a small scale in one per- 
gunnah. Several projects are in a more or less forward stage under the consideration of 
Government. 

12. It is not in the least probable that such a state of things will continue. The 
material improvement and development of the pergunnahs will gradually take place, and 
in their train will come arise in rents infinitely greater than that which has as yet occurred, 
and yet it will be shown hereafter that the rise in the rental within the last 30 years 
has been estimated at 76 per cent. 

13. The next question is the expediency of a permanent settlement based on 
adequate rents, subject to alteration in proportion to variation of prices. 

14. The circular only notes increase, but it is presumed that if Government 
retains tho right to increaso its revenue, subject to increase of prices, it will of course 
acknowledge its liability to forego its demand in proportion to a decrease in prices. 

15. Before expressing an opinion on such a question, it would be better to have it 
placed in a more tangible form, or at all events to have more details of the practical 
plan which it is proposed to adopt outlined. 

16. To consider such a question, it appears necessary to know the term of years 
for which each re-arranged revenue demand would hold good, to ascertain the method 
by which it is intended to apply it to individual villages, for it will be readily admitted 
that a succession of years of famine prices are as ruinous to some as they are favour¬ 
able to others. 

17. The agency by which the average prices is to be obtained, and the area over 
which it is to extend; the method of meeting cases where a price in one staple, like 
rice, may rise, and in another—say sugar—fall; the remedy in cases where custom has 
started a low pergunnah rate for sugar, and the over-low has tended to perpetuate it;— 
all these and many other questions require full ventilation before a definite opinion can 
be ventured on. 
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18, The next point raised is that entered in clause 1 of paragraph 4 of the letter 
under reply. 

19. It should be premised that most of the tenures in the Pilibheet Sub-division 
are purely zemindaree. Tbe landlords are chiefly non-resident; the seer cultivation is 
nominal as shown by the following statement• 

Held by tenants, ... ... ... 258,206 acres. 

Seer, ... ... ... ... 5,959 ,, 

Total, ... 2,65,165 „ 


20. The pressure of the expired settlement has been noted in the following extracts 
of rent rates reports submitted for the three pergunnahs :— 

Pergumiah Poorunpore. 

“ The modifications which have occurred in the demand during the term of settle¬ 
ment are exhibited in the accompanying table:— 


Mo. of Mouzahs 
affected. 

Jumma, 1633. 

Gross increase. 

Gross decrease. 

Net decrease. 

Jumma, IS70. 


Rs. 

Ha, a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. >. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

39 

6,711 

218 0 

1,345 

1,826 8 0 

5,384 8 O 


Detail of Increase. 

Resumption of rent per holding, ... 

Detail of Decrease. 

Purchase in fee simple (Grant No. 1) 
Remission on account of excessive demand, 

Total, 


Rs. a. p. 
21 8 0 

200 0 0 
1,148 0 0 

1,348 0 0 


“ The remission on account of excessive demand took place in 35 villages,*—all 
belonging to the same zemindar, and situated in the tract between the rivers Chooka and 
Sardah—a region where, from calamity of climate, cultivation is scarce and inhabitants 
are few, and where perhaps little local enquiry was made at the time of tho last settle¬ 
ment. 


“ There is only one case in which the proprietary right has been alienated for 
arrears of revenue. The details are given in the following statement, but tho amount of 
arrears, owing to the destruction of records, &c. during the mutiny, can only be approxi¬ 
mately stated:— 


Name of MeltaL 

Government 
■ jumma. 

Amount of 
mouzahs 
alienated, j 

Mode of 
alienation. 

Amount of 
arrears. 

Date of 
order. 

liughunathpore, 

230 

The whole... 

Sale. ... 

230 

2 nd Deer., 
1859. 


“ The trifling degree in which the demand has been modified and alienations have 
occurred, while showing the moderation of last settlement, may be chiefly accounted for 
by the fact that this large pergunuah is held almost entirely by four families—the 
Bunjarahs of Madho Tauda, the Thakoor of Ghoongchaiee and Jutpoora, and the 
Mussulmans of Sherepore. Owiug to the extent of their estates, the deficiencies in 
the culture of a declining or over-assessed village are compensated by the larger culture 
of a prosperous or lightly-assessed one. 
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Pergunnah Pilibheet. 

“ He (Mr. Head) accordingly greatly reduced the Government demand: the revenue 
as fixed by him according to Statement No. 4 amounted to Rs. 11,949. 

“ This amount has been modified to the extent shown in the following statement* 
which also exhibits the various causes which have increased or decreased the demands:—• 
Abstract of modification of Government demand in Pergunnah Pilibheet. 



4 

6 


Increase. 

Decrease.. 


Redemption of land re¬ 
venue on payment of 
20 years’ jumma. 

§3 N 

Oljg 

OO 

00 '" 4 

Particulars. 

gl 

OO 

<S | ‘S 

a s.j 

pa 

>“5 

5 §1 

a 

o 

> 

0 

$s $ 

00 

On account of ap¬ 
propriation of 
lands for pub¬ 
lic purposes. 

a S B 

► s 

.9 3 o si 

ii;s 

’S'S.lo 

p 

In dilnvian cases. 

-■g 

p 

■n o> 

-g a 

0 © 

« $ 00 
g IN «£» 

Total jumma of mouzahs 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bi. 

in whlcli increase or de¬ 
crease occurred, ... 


85,434 

8,190 

1,367 

25 

799 

743 

128 

60,230 

Total jumma of mouzahs 
in which no increase or 
decrease occurred, ... 


68,688 


• •t 

*M 

• •• 

... 

MS 

63,685 

Total, ... 

I 

19,119 

6,190 

1,867 

25 

799 

742 

125 

1,23,915 

Difference, ... 


6,487 

1,691 

• M 

■ 

m 

m 

B 

9*» 

Net Increase, 


4,796 





•I* 

99* 

919 


“ Tho annual reduction on account of over assessment is only Rs. 799, but it is 
extremely probable that a further reduction would have been not only just but expedient 
in many of the following cases, where measures were adopted for the realization of the 
revenue which involved temporary or permanent alienation of proprietary right:— 

Statement of Villages sold for Arrears of Revenue and bought in by Government no 


Purchaser being forthcoming. 





Number of Villages. 

Amount of arrears. 





Rs. a. p. 

Villages bought by Government, ... 

• 99 

• •• 

6 

1,110 6 3 


Statement of Villages purchased by and farmed to private parties. 


Sold by auction, 

999 

tit 3 

Rs. a. 
... 568 1 

P- 

3 

Transfer of puttees, 


••« 2 

304 10 

1 

Farm, 

• • • 

9*. 3 

817 3 

3 

Sequestration, 

*99 

1 

... 42 0 

1 

Attachment, 

• »9‘ 

«•* X 

... 650 0 

0 


Total, 

... 10 

2,381 14 

8 


u There were 15 estates in which these exfreme measures were adopted. Of these* 
5 still remain in the hands of the Government: fine properties were bought in by 
Government, as no person was willing to purchase. The landlords of other properties 
refused to engage at last settlement; they were then given in farm, and, on the expiry of 
the farming lease, Government, in consequence of no one being willing to take them 
at the fixed jumma, ordered them to be held direct. As a general rule, these seven vil¬ 
lages have been held by Government at a considerable loss. 

“ It cannot be doubted that in these cases at least the demand was excessive, and 
that relief, in the form of abatement, would have been a more judicious measure than 
that adopted. 

290 
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«It Appears from thedft facts that the assessments were in some cases excessive, 
and that the settlement hail not worked so well as that made by Mr. Head in Pergunnah 
Jehanabad. It must not, however, be supposed that the last settlement was a heavy 
one. In particular instances it was unevenly distributed. The villages over-assessed were 
situated, as a general rule, close to the Turrai. This is the more noteworthy from the 
fact that Mr. Head carefully and successfully guarded against this error when assessing 
similar estates in the adjoining Pergunnah of Jehanabad. 

« As a whole, the demand does not appear to have pressed more heavily than it was 
intended to. The landlords are prosperous and have accumulated property, and the 
increase in the cultivated area has been very great.” 

Pergunnah Jehanabad. 

As a whole, Mr. Head’s settlements may bo considered to have worked very well. 
It was, as he intended, light in the more unhealthy portions of the pergmmah where cul¬ 
tivation was sparse. 

“ While fully admitting that a large amount of the increase in the cultivated area 
is due to the construction of works of irrigation, there can be no doubt that much of it is 
owing to the judicious assessment of land revenue. In the rest of the pergunnah it 
may be justly characterized as moderate. 

11 The number of cases in which it has been found necessary to adopt measures entail¬ 
ing permanent loss or temporary transfer of proprietary right for arrears of revenue are 
very few, and are exhibited in the following statement:— 


Number. 

Name of Mebal. 

Jumtaa. 

Amount of 
proprietary 
right alien¬ 
ated. 

Mode of aliena¬ 
tion. 

Amount In 
balance. 

Order. 



Re. 

Rs. 


Rs. a. 

P- 



l 

Billaee Puseapoor, ... 

508 

20 

Kham Tehseel, 

234 7 

0 

S.B.R.15 

9 51 

2 

Bhoora Puttee, I., 

450 

10 

Farm for 4 yeara, 

258 19 

0 

„ 20 

11 51 

S 

Do. do., n.,,., ... 

580 

10 


HO 14 

0 

„ 31 

12 51 

4 

Poorayna, ... ... 

600 

20 

Farm for 1J years, 

191 0 

0 


» 

5 

Chutea Bhysaha, ... 

1,091 

20 

n 3 » 

478 1 

0 

» 2 

10 51 

6 

Nuguria Puttee 8hlmdee, 

115 

5 

)> 10 » 

44 9 

3 

„ 29 

4 56 

7 

Nisra Puttee, ... ... 

201 

10 

Sale. 

185 0 

0 

» 

9 64 


Total, 

3,445 

■ 


1,500 14 

3 

... 


“ The amount of balance for which these measures were taken appears very small, 
and this, combined with the fact that all these alienations occurred during a period of less 
than two years, raises doubts whether they may not have been resorted to unnecessarily, 
and that they might have been entirely prevented by a little management. However, 
be this as it may, the moderate nature of the settlement is evidont by the fact that aliena¬ 
tion was resorted to in so few instances. 

« Other strong evidence is afforded by tho wealth accumulated by landlords. It is 
true that some wealthy families have entirely disappeared, but in each case there is clear 
and sufficient cause, such as mad extravagance, rebellion, and the like, and in no case 
have I heard the excessiveness of tho Gcteemmeut demand alleged as a reason.” 

21. It will bo observed that the assessments were, as a rule, certainly moderate. 

22. The estimated rental on which they wore based was Rs. 4,68,213 ; that of the 
present is Rs. 8,24,904,— ie., an increase of 76 per cent, within 30 years. 

23. The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent, of assets has reduced the income 
of the landlords about 20 per cent, and if two-thirds of the rental had been now taken as 
revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46'4 per cent. To realize this the 
best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent had been imposed. 

24. A reference to the minute by the Governor-General on the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of North-Western Provinces, dated 21st September, 1815, paragraphs SS, 29, 
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and 36, will convince most men that the landlord or middlemen was the deliberate 
creation of Government. The following is an abstract of the passage quoted :— 

“ In paragraph 28 the immemorial right of the ruling power to a certain proportion 
of the produce of every cultivated beegah is asserted.” In paragraph 29 the modes of 
realizing this share presenting themselves for choice are summarized into one—-the 
ryotwaree system of Madras. 

2. The realization of the Government rights through the intervention of middle¬ 
men bound by special engagement. 

After discussing the two, the “ introduction of a class of middlemen” is adopted 
in paragraph 36. 

25. Whether it is a matter of public policy to destroy him is scarcely within the 
limits of the comments called for. 

26. That it would do so in a great degree is scarcely opon to question. In many 
districts the margin of cultivation has been reduced to a minimum. Properties have 
been largely sub-divided under the Native laws of inheritance, while the children have 
been brought up in a standard of comfort which they cannot or will not resign, and 
which was unknown to their ancestors. 

27. Those who reduced their expenditure would constitute a mass of decayed and 
discontented families remembering their former greatness, and indignant with the Gov¬ 
ernment which had within a century made and marred them. The possessions of the 
rest would eventually pass into the hands of the moneyed classes, at prices diminished 
in proportion to the increased demand on the estates. 

28. As regards the discretion to be left to the Settlement Officer, it seems best 
to give him a fixed point, and allow him to report when he considers any variation on 
either side should be made from it. 

29. With reference to clause 2 of paragraph 4 of the letter under reply, as to 
whether the operation of the Rent Law in any way restricts the full demand, it, in my 
opinion, depends very much on the officers and their tendencies. 

30. My experience is that the Courts at'O raising rents boyond the estimates of 
Settlement Officers. I have known a landlord complain bitterly against a rental inci¬ 
dence of 14 annas per kutcha beegah assumed by the Settlement Officer, and yet get 
the tenants raised en masse to one rupee per acre. 

31. Experience shows that a Court may imagine that if the revenue rises 
one-third, rents should at once be raised one-third also;—the danger and injustice is 
palpable. 

32. It is quite possible that in other districts there may be difficulty in getting 
rents raised through the Courts. Whatever they decide is practically final, for the Stamp 
Law and expenses attending an appeal to the High Court on such points almost prohibits 
its being made. It has always seemed to me, however, an anomaly that during settle¬ 
ment the appeal in adjusting rents should be to the Civil Court. 

33. In answer to paragraph 4, clause 3, it appears to me that the excellence of 
a settlement depends much on the way the circumstances of enhancement of rent, not 
only in pergunnahs and circles, hut also in villages, as considered and worked out. 

34. It was a special point in Pilibheet, where enhancements had been made, 
were being made, and where it was certain in other villages that they would be made 
shortly. Then to this had to he added the large culturable area. It was impossible 
to draw a broad line there, and I doubt if it is so anywhere. 

35. In answer to paragraph 4, it appears to me inexpedient to leave the assess¬ 
ments open to re-adjustment pending the period of a temporary settlement. The period of 
30 years is a fair one, and it appears highly impolitic to keep the minds of the agri¬ 
cultural classes continually unsettled by the chance of recurring revision of settlement 
at short periods. It may be safely said that there is nothing which unsettles the whole 
mind of agicultural society so much as the progress of settlement operations. 
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Report by H. R. Wilson, Esq., Settlement Officer of Budaon, dated the 13 th 

March , 1872. 

* • * # * 


2. The points indicated by Government on -which information is called for are 
noted as follows 


Is*.—PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 

i 

“ Question I.—"Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of aver¬ 
age rates, below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 

3. Rents have been gradually increasing since the introduction of Act X. of 1859 
in this district, and may be said to have increased since then to the extent of about 25 
per cent. 


4. It is, however, uncertain to what further extent they may rise, as this contin¬ 
gency depends much on the rise and fall in the value of grain, consequent on favourable 
seasons, canal-irrigation, and opening out of means of communication by rail. 


5. Of canal-irrigation there is none in this district, but it is understood that a 
project for making a canal from the river Ramgunga is before the Government. At 
present irrigation is practised by means of wells, tanks, and streams: but where these 
are not available, the crops are dependent on favourable rainy seasons. 


6. The Rohilkhund Railway is not yet sufficiently advanced to have any effect 
on the value of produce. 

7. The district is well populated throughout, and there are no extensive tracts 
of land lying waste for want of an agricultural population. 


Old waste, 
Fallow, 


Acres. 

.198,342 

. 62,324 

Total,... 250,666 


8. The extent of waste lands as ascertained at the 
revision of settlement is noted as per margin. 


9. The value of landed property has, as ascertained from actual transfers, risen 
in value about tho same ratio as that of rent9— viz., 25 per cent. The marketable 
valuo of land prior to the settlement was on an average Rs. 1,000 for every Rs. 100 of 
clear rental. This has now risen to Rs. 1,250 or Rs. 1,300 for the same amount of 
assets. 


10. The district, like others, appears in a state of transition, and which cann ot bo 
said to have reached its limit. Under these circumstances, I do not consider it possible 
to determine any standard of rate below which a settlement in perpetuity can be made. 

“ Question II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of 
a permanent settlement, based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding 
paragraph, but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion 
to the increase of prices (see paragraph 33 of the Government of India letter). The 
staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and the mode of 
applying the test, are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of 
settlement recommends itself?” 

11, The expediency for a permanent settlement is not recommended for reasons 
given in reply to Question I. 


2nd .—TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT. 

u Question I.—-Whether the present standard of assessment of 50 per cent, of the 
rental assets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive?” 
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12. The settlement of land revenue under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made 

Rs. a. p. a t 66 per cent, of the rental to which 


Road Fund at 1 per cent, of jumma, ... 0 10 ‘6 

School, do. do., ... ... ... o 10 6 

Hurkarah at 4 annas per cent, of jumma, ... 0 2 7 


Putwarces’ fees at half anna per rupee on Rs. 100 
of rental, ... ... ... ... s 


1 7 


4 9 7 


the cesses marginally noted were 
also added, making an aggregate 
of Rs. 70-9-7 per cent., leaving 
Rs. 29-6-5 per cent, of the profits 
to the proprietors. 


13, Out of this the proprietors had to meet the calamities of seasons, incidental 
charges of the village choupal, expenses of some of the chief Hindoo and Mahomedan 
festivals, costs in law-suits against litigious sharers and defaulting tenants, to incur 
exponses for marriage and other domestic matters which we have no means of judging, 
but which must all be either provided for from the Rs. 29-6-5 per cent, left of the assets, 
or raised by loans which often involve them in difficulties, out of which many ar eseldom 
released. 


14. It may be said that a large margin was left at the last settlement in extensive 
waste lands, the cultivation and produce of which lessened the pressure of a settlement 
at 66 per cent., but I doubt whether, with all this margin, the percentage was reduced 
to 50 per cent. 

15. The total of waste lands at the past and present 
settlements is marginally noted, showing that about one-fifth 
has been cultivated during the currency of the late settle¬ 
ment, and leaving 250,666 acres still waste. Taken as a 
rule, the best lands are always broken up first; that which remains is retained for 
grazing grounds for village cattle, for the produce of fuel and thatching grass, as 
village-houses in this district are generally covered with thatch. 

16. Taking all these points into consideration, I do not think that a settlement 
based on half-rental assets is inadequate, or that it leaves too much to tho proprietors. 
I would suggest that 50 per cent, of tho assets be fixed as the limit, but under certain 
reservations, to he increased by the Board on reports furnished by Settlement Officers 
explaining their reasons for deviating from the general rule. 

“ Question H.—It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws 
results iu any measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the 
Government may be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
success of much of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in 
which they are upheld by decisions given under the Rent Laws. Is it generally the 
case that rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to 
such a standard as (from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer, such as agreement 
betweon parties, value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights of 
occupancy, &c.) may seem equitable and fair ? If no such general cause of obstruction 
exists, in what degree does it exist ? And what are the remedies, if any, which are 
suggested to remove it?” 

17. I do not consider that the operation of the Rent Law has in any measure 
restricted the demand of land revenue. The law, as noted in the paragraphs in reply to 
Question I., has been fully resortod to for enhancing rents, and in other cases these 
have been effected by mutual agreement between landlord and tenant, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand has been determined with reference to them. 


Aeret. 

Former Settlement, 8,08,977 
Present do.,. 2,50,666 

Decrease, . 58,311 


“ Question III,—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settle¬ 
ment for a term of years’ enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be assumed, as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. 
The expediency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which 
is prospective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger 
sharo than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with especial 
reference to the circumstaneea of each district.” 

30 s ' 
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18. I consider it a dangerous theory to assume any enhancement of rents 
beyond the prevailing standard as a basis of assessment, and 1 would not recommend 
any proposals calculated on such uncertain foundations. 

« Question IV.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement 
or readjustment during a term of temporary settlement in consequence of the diminished 
value of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in paragraph 25 
of the Government letter, with the effect of canals and other public works upon the 
assessment of the land revenue, will come under this head.” 

19. I would not advocate the expediency of leaving assessment of land revenue 
open to enhancement or revision during the period of a temporary settlement after it 
had been finally determined. Any improvements in the increase of assets derived from 
other sources, such as canal-irrigation, or by improved means of communication by 
railroads, should be met by demands from the profits of such sources, such as wator- 
rates from canal-irrigation, and town duties in large marketable towns where the produce 
is conveyed for sale. 

Report by B. G. Currie, Esq., Settlement Officer of Shahjehanpore, dated 21-st March, 

1872. 

Answer to Question I .—I am decidedly of opinion that it is not possible to lay down 
any standard of average rates helow which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpe¬ 
tuity. 

I understand the question to mean average rates varying in each district and in 
different parts of the same district, according to the local peculiarities and qualities of 
the soil, irrigation, crops, present and immediately prospective means of communication, 
&c., &o .; for of course no standard of average rates could be laid down applicable to the 
whole North-Western Provinces, or to the several districts of any ono single division. 

And as applying to separate districts and differontportions of them, I understand 
the question to be whether standards of average rates could be now made from existing 
and immediately approaching rents, and with due respect to the now existing and 
immediately approaching status of those different parts on which to base an assessment 
which shall now at its commencement be a fair or even very full half-asset assess¬ 
ment, and shall continue an approximately fair half-asset assessment for atleast 25 or 30 
vears, if not longer, so that no groat sacrifice of prospective revenue (say only 30 years 
hence) is made by now assessing in perpetuity on the said requisite standard. And this, 
I say, is utterly impossible. 

I believe that in no part of the country have rents reached even their full present 
limit, and have certainly not risen to the level which they are likely to reach within 
the next 12 or 15 years from now, or in the case of districts under revision from the 
date of completion of revision. Much less have rents risen to that level which they 
most assuredly will reach within the next 25 or 30 years. 

As regards this district (Shahjehanpore) the state of transition through which Mee¬ 
rut and Boolundshuhur are passing can scarcely be said to have commenced. Only that 
portion of it has commenced, which is the natural and inevitable consequence of a revision 
of the Government demand,—which portion, moreover, is foreseen and anticipated 
by every Settlement Officer. I refer to the waking up of the landlord community in 
general from a comparative state of rent lethargy which has existed for the last 15 or 
20 years of the expiring settlement,—from that happy-go-lucky state of unaltered rents 
and rates which is the rule rather than the exception where rents are in money, as in 
this district, and not in kind or by appraisement. 

The other causes which together tended to bring about this extraordinary state 
of transition within so short a time in those districts do not yet exist here, as this 
district has been almost destitute of even passably decent roads or means of communication 
of any kind to within the last five years; but now roads are being made, and the railway 
will shortly be opened through it. Without doubt the sudden change from an almost entire 
absence of means of communication to the existence of a railway through the middle 
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of the district and numerous metalled roads through it in various directions, will 
make a great revolution in the value of property, in prices, in productions, and in rents. 

Prices of course have risen enormously here, as elsewhere, during the last 30 years, 
and there is a considerable increase in the ront, irrespective of the increase due merely to 
extension of cultivation ; but there is no proportionate increase in rent and in money 
rates to the increase in prices: in fact there is very little actual increase in rates of 
rent, that is to say, there is no general advance in the rates themselves, 

i 

The rates quoted, and found in individual cases as existing at last settlement, or 
at any time during the last 30 years, are almost identically the same as those now exist¬ 
ing. Unfortunately there is nothing but the most superficial mention of rates in 
Mr. J. W. Muir’s and Mr. Rose’s reports of the last settlement, and I cannot therefore 
draw any detailed comparison between the then and the present rates, nor are there 
vernacular records in existence showing the then rentals and rates to a sufficient 
extent to give any results for large areas. 

But I have had comparative statements prepared, showing the areas and rentals 
at Fidda Ali’s supplementary measurement and preparation of records, and thoso of 
the present measurement, and these perhaps illustrate my opinion better than a compa¬ 
rative statement betweeen the rates and rentals at t ime of last and present settlements would 
have done:— 




Cultivated abba in 

Rentals. 

Rent-bate per Acst. 

Name of Pergunnah 

09 

J 







aud Circle. 

a 

Fidda Ali’s 







o 

measure- 


Of 20 years 

Of present 

Of 20 years 

Of present 


3 

ment 20 
years ago. 

measurement. 

ago. 

time. 

ago. 

time. 


§ 


















Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Tilhur Terai, . 

77 

18,143 

19,458 

66,462 

79,848 

S 10 7 

4 1 9 

„ Bhoor,. 

103 

80,814 

30,898 

63,885 

70,313 

2 I 2 

2 4 5 

Nigohee Domut, 

32 

7,668 

8,492 

22,353 

24,185 

2 14 7 

2 13 7 

„ Kymooa, ... 

31 

6,122 

6,974 

16,669 

18,121 

2 116 

2 9 7 

Burragaon, owned by I 
Puthans of city, ... J 

30 

6,680 

7,204 

22,262 

24,017 

8 6 1 

3 5 4 

.Owned by others, ... 

40 

7,236 

6,194 



3 117 

3 8 10 

Total, 

313 

76,563 

81,214 
.Increase .6 

2,18,570 

2,45,607 
Increase 12} 

2 13 8 

3 0 4 
Increase 




per cent. 


per cent 


6} per cent. 


These measurements of Fidda Ali’s were made 9 and 10 years after the settlement, 
after all the excitement and disturbance in rates and rentals which accompanies, and for 
a few years succeeds a revision of settlement had subsided, and 20 years ago from 
now—a sufficiently long period to allow of considerable progress being exhibited. 

But what is the result? A considerable increase in rental (12J per cent.) due to 
extended cultivation,but an increase in rent-rate in only one of tbe three pergunnabs, and 
an actual decrease in rent-rate in the other two. These villages have not been selected 
with the view or intention of obtaining any certain result and upholding a preconceived 
opinion, but as those in which there was little or no “ seer ” to spoil the calculation, and 
in which there had been no very considerable increase in area, and in which the rentals 
were believod to be reliablo. The papers of 20 years ago are not in existence for 
Tehseols Shabjehanpoxe and Julalabad. 

The rates’mentioned by Mr. Lowther (pages 295, et seq„ Selections from Revenue 
Becords, North-Western Provinces, 1818-20) as existing in 1818 are very much the same 
as those mentioned Lv me in my rout-rate report of Tehseol Sliabjahaiiporo in 1869, 
the only real difference being that 1 have enterod into greater detail for each pergun- 
nah and denomination of soil, whereas Mr. Lowther’s returns are very condonsed. But 
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no one could now say, looking at Mr. Lowther’s rates,—'“ Oh, yes, those rates may have 
possibly existed 50 or 60 years ago, but that is all changed now. On the contrary, 
there appears fo have been very little change.” 

There is no such thing as the 4 anna per kutcha beegah rate of 30 and even of 50 
years ago not existing now, but having been replaced by a 5 or 6 anna rate, nor have 
the higher rates advanced at all proportionately with the increase in prices and the depre¬ 
ciation of silver. 

Doubtless when the areas are looked into to which these various rates are applied, they 
have increased, but so has the total cultivated area ; but nothing of this sort is found, 
that the generality of lands which were 30 years ago paying 8 annas per kutcha beegah 
are now paying 10 annas, or that those which were paying 12 annas are now paying a 
rupee. There has been no general and wholesale advance as might have been fairly 
expected, and hence there is no adequate relation between existing rents and the value 
of tho present produce as compared with the rent-rates of 30 years ago, and the then 
value of the produce. 

For instance, the average harvest price of wheat for the first decade of the past 
settlement was Re. 0-14-10 per maund of 801hs, but the prices were high at commence¬ 
ment of the decade owing to the famine of 1837 to 1839 A. D., and this has affected the 
average of the whole decade. The average of the second decade is Ro. 0-10-6 for 80 tbs. of 
wheat, and for tho third decade it is Re. 1-2-3, and for the last 5 years of the third decade 
Re. 1-4-6, being an increase in value between the first and third decade of 23 per cent.; 
between the second and third decade of 73 per cent; and between tho second and the last 
5 years of third decade of 95 per cent., and there is still a steady upward tendency in 
prices, the average of the last 3 years since the end of the abovenamed third decade being 
slightly in excess of the average of the last 5 years of that decade. 

In Tebseel Shahjehanpore the average cultivation rent-rate was 30 years ago 
Rs. 2-10-6, and is now Rs. 3-3-4 per acre, being an increase of Re. 0-8-10 per acre, or 
20 78 per cent. In Pergunnah Nigohee, the average harvest prices being tho same, 
the average cultivation rent-rate of last settlement was Rs. 2-7-3 per acre, and now it 
is Rs. 2-15-11, being an increase of Re. 0-8-8 per acre, or 22‘08 per cent. 

The cause of this state of things, that the rates of rent have not increased at all 
proportionately with the increase of prices is, I believe, to be explained by the almost 
entire absence of payment in kind or by appraisement, the rents being entirely in money 
except only for very poor or bad lands which the cultivators wont take at a money- 
rent, butonlyon division of the actual produce. As far back as 1818, by Mr. Lowther’s 
report, it appears that very little payment in kind existed, and there is even less now, 
in fact none to speak of. Hence the variations of the harvest prices have not been forced 
on the zemindars and cultivators, and rents have not adjusted themselves spontaneously 
as is the ease in those districts where payment in kind or by appraisement of crop con¬ 
vertible into cash at the existing harvest rates obtains. “ Alutatis mutandis” this 
accounts for the enormous increase in rent in the Boolundsbuhur and I believe also in 
the Meerut District. For there the asamees and zemindars fully realized the effect of 
the rise in prices on their rents. They saw and felt, each in his own way, that, whereas 
a maund of wheat had lately been worth only about 10 to 12 annas, it suddenly 
became worth from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0, and the share of the zemindar in the produce 
(i or |th or ^rd, as the case might be) was known and acknowledged, whereas here it ; 
is simply unknown and never thought of. And this no doubt is, and must continue to 
be, a very great obstacle to the rise of rents, cither by mutual agreement or by aid of 
the courts at all proportionate to the rise in prices. 

In point of population and proportion of cultivated to culturable area, this dis¬ 
trict, is not below the average, and, indeed, as regards population, if Pergunnah Khotar, 
which is near the Terai, and contains a considerable amount of forest be excepted, 
ranks amongst the highest in the North-Western Provinces, 
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The* Census Report of 1865 gives a total population of 915,984 (after deduct¬ 
ing Pooruupoor, which has been transferred to Pillibheet, and part of Khotar to 
Kheree) and an average of 501 per square mile. The only pergunnah iu which the 
average is under 450 per sqaure mile is Khotar, where it is as low as 259. My own 
returns of area and population are not complete for the whole district; but for those 
pergunnahs for which they are complete, the population is shown to be rather less than 
that of the census of 1865, and the average per square mile comes out still lower in 
consequence of a slight increase in the total areas added to a decrease in the popula¬ 
tion returns. By my settlement returns, which 1 believe are more correct than the 
census of 1865, the smallest average population per square mile of any pergunnah, 
excepting Khotar, is in Nigoheo (411) as it also is in the Census Report, but 456 
instead of 411, and no other pergunnah has under 450. For the three Tehseels of 
Shahjehanpore, Julalabad, and Tilhur, for which the papers of new measurement are 
ready (Tehseel Powayen alone being excepted), the total assessable area culturable 
and cultivated amounts to 640,039 acres, of whioh 4,97646 acres (77f per cent.) are 
cultivation, and 142,393 acres (22J per cent.) are culturable, including baghs and 
newly-abandoned waste (fallow). 

The improved means of communication have already been mentioned to be the 
railway and metalled roads, which will doubtless work a great revolution in value of 
lands, prices, and rents, within the next 15 or 20 years. As regards improved means 
of irrigation there is a talk of a Sardah Canal; but I am one of the heretics who dis¬ 
believe in the advantages to be derived from it, and think it will do more harm than 
good. 

Answer to Question 2.—As a make-shift and “dernidr resort” to avoid the groat 
sacrifice of revenue which must ensue from the formation of a permanent settlement, 
without somo such reservation, I am of opinion that a re-adjustment of the demand 
in proportion to the increase of prices is tho best that could be proposed. But X am 
decidedly in favour of retaining 30-year terminable settlements, at present at least, and 
until the communications of the country have been opened up by railways. 

The staple by which the increase of the prions should be tested would here, and 
I believe all over Rohilkhund, bo wheat, as tho proportion of wheat to the cultivated 
area ranges from 30 to 36 per cent, in different pergunnahs, and far exceeds the area 
of any other crop. The prices of other crops are also regulated to a great extent bv 
the price of wheat, and can always be known to within a very small margin of error 
by ascertaining the price of wheat. 

This district (Shahjehanpore) certainly is so backward in rents and means of 
communication, in addition to there being large areas of reclaimable waste lands in 
various parts of it, that a permanent settlement, with the reservation even of rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, is quite out of the question 
now. The amount of culturable waste, putting Pergunnah Khotar out of the question, 
is perhaps the most unimportant of the reasons in the scale against this district beino- 
ripe for a permanent settlement. 

Answer to Question 3.—In considering the question of whethor the share of rental- 
assets left to proprietors at 50 per cent, or half-assets assessment is excessive, it must 
be borne in mind that the Government demand is collected with great punctuality, and 
no delay or evasion worthy of the name is permitted. Whatever the calamities of 
the season (excepting only downright famine) the Government demand must be punc¬ 
tually met, whether the rent lias been collected from the cultivator or not; even in 
extreme cases, such as that of famine, the immediate collection is only temporarily sus¬ 
pended, and collection of the delayed balance, together with the recentlj r -due instalment, 
succeeds before there i9 a possibility of things having righted themselves, and before the 
proprietor has received cveu a moiety of his own rent, 

31 s 
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The punctuality and unavoidability of payment of the instalments of Government 
revenue must never be lost sight of. The margin of profit allowed by the half-asset 
assessment is doubtless sufficient and liberal in good seasons, and while all'goes well, 
but it is not sufficient to allow of proprietors laying by in a good season, a surplus to 
meet with promptitude and without borrowing, or some considerable privation, the regu¬ 
lar instalments, even after but a partially indifferent season. Government might take 
70 per cent, in a good season if it would reduce its demand to 30 or 35 per cent, in a 
bad season, and the zemindars and asamees would all be better off than they are now— 
even if there were four good seasons to one bad one, and Government received and 
the zemindars paid (and collected proportionately from their asamees) a net 62 per 
cent on the 5 years, instead of 50 per cent, on the same period annually. 

Assuming, however, that the collections and payments must be uniform and punc¬ 
tual, this fact must be kept steadily in view in discussing the adequacy or the reverse 
of the half-asset assessment, or whether the share of rental assets thereby left to the 
proprietors is more than is necessary. 

It must also be remembered that it is not a net 50 per cent, that is left to the 
zemindar by any means, but that out of this nominal one-half of rental assets have to 
be met all risks of collection—such as bad debts of cultivators who have died or failed 
and decamped, and uncollected arrears standing over from year to year, which are far 
from merely nominal, but are, on the contrary, regular and unavoidable appendices. 

There are also all the expenses of management and collection besides the regular 
contribution towards the pay of the village accountant at generally 5 per cent., some¬ 
times as high as 6 per cent., and the local cesses at 10 per cent, on the jumma; these 
two items alone taking 15 per cent, out of the grass 50 left to the proprietor. Under 
no eircumstancoB, therefore, can the share of the rental left to the proprietor be correctly 
called 50 per cent., but rather 42£ per cent. In the case of small sharers, this is further 
reduced by 2£ per cent, by the compulsory payment of 5 per cent, on the jumma to 
the lumberdar. 

The sales and farms for arrears of revenue, and the transfers of property by sale 
and mortgage due. to severity of assessment are, in this district, I believe, below the 
average of Rohilkhund, or any part, or the whole of the North-Western Provinces. 
The reason of this has not to be sought for far. The assessment was at nominally 
about 66 per cent, as a rule. I am convinced it was considerably less, and whatever it 
-was, even in the heaviest assessed pergunnah, it was a reduction. 

The whole of the district (with the exception of Pergnnnah Bangaon assessed in 
Futtehgurli, and subsequently transferred to the Julalabad .Tehseel, of which mention 
will be made separately) was assessed by Mr. Muir, and the only two pergunnahs in 
which that assessment was a heavy one—nearer 70, I think, than 66 per cent, on the 
whole—were Julalpoor and Burragaon; but in both of these Mr. Muir’s assessment 
was a very considerable reduction on the previous one, 19 and 14 per cent, respectively. 
Apparently, this reduction was regulated so as to meet the special cases where relief 
was most needed, and the “ mouzahwar ” jummas were assessed more with a view 
to the capabilities of the proprietors to pay, thau with any decided proportion between 
t he Government demand and the rental assets. 

In support of my views, I quote paras. 11, 12, and part of 14 of Mr. J. W. Muir’s 
Settlement Report:— 

“11. Having thus given a short statement of the capabilities of each of the per- 
gunnabs, and of the people belonging to them, I now come to explain the state in which 
1 found them as regards the assessment. When I pronounce them all to have been 
labouring under the pressure of a very heavy assessment, my assertion will not be 
startling to any one acquainted with the condition of Rohilkhund. The pergunnahs in 
question, till the 4th Settlement, formed part of Zillah Bareilly, and underwent the 
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same process of settlement in former times which that district did. It is well known that 
the Bareilly District was over-assessed, and that by Regulation VII. of 1822 settlements, 
by summary settlements, and by settlements under Regulation IX. of 1833, reductions 
of which the aggregate may be stated at two lakhs, have at different times been granted. 
The seven pergunnabs of Shahjehanpore, now settled, bad hitherto been favoured with 
but little relief, and it is therefore not to be wondered at that, on a total jumma of 
Rs. 4,66,679, I have now allowed abatements amounting in all to Rs, 79,887.” 

“ 12. The over-assessment of these pergunnabs inay be tracod in a great measure, 
more particularly in three tehseeldaree divisions out of the four, to the great increase 
of revonue that was imposed under former settlements, the enhancement of jumma since 
1210 beino’ more than the resources of the majority of estates were adequate to. The 
fresh revision of the assessment, particularly at the third and fourth settlements, was 
made the means of raising the jumma as much as possible—an object, the furtherance of 
which was enjoined as the peculiar duty of all the perguunab tehseel officers, particu¬ 
larly of the canoongoes. To the latter rewards even were held out, and accordingly, it is 
said that Dheerea Dhur,tba canoougoe of Mehrabad, received the present of an elephant, 
from Mr. Trant, for his exertions in being instrumental in raising tho jumma of that 
pergunnah at the fourth settlement. The consequence of these enlargements of assess¬ 
ment has been, that the people have been kept in poverty ever since ; that numbers of 
malgoozars have been ruined; and that, except in favourable seasons, groat difficulty 
has boen experienced in the realization of tbe revenue.” 

14. u The condition in which I found the people of the different pergunnabs as I 
visited them, one after another (independent of the consideration of temporary embar¬ 
rassments arising out of the past calamitous season), proved how much they stood in 
need of alleviation of assessment. The great mass of the proprietors are in circumstances 
of extreme indigence, causod, I have reason to believe, principally by the heaviness 
of tho jumma. The Tbakoors of Mehrabad, Kbera Bujherah, and Julalporo, and the 
Puthans of Tilhur, are alike impoverished. Tbe exceptions of wealthy malgoozars are 
very few, and those of this description met with appear to- have gained their substance 
from other sources than the profits of their estates. It is matter of surprise how, 
under such circumstances, the jumma was realized, but this it was found had only 
been done with very great difficulty and distress to the people. Things, however, 
had come to a crisis, and could not have gone on much longer without a reduction of 
assessment.” 

Iu the other pergunnabs of the district, not included in the foregoing quotations 
(omitting only Pergunnah Khotar in which population and cultivation were spreading, 
and half the pergunnah was jungle), there was also a reduction—via., of Rs. 40,069— ' 
on a formor jumma of Rs. 5,67,126, o-r 7 per cent. 

The only part of this district that can be taken as a sample of the result of a 66 or 
70 per cent, of assets assessment is Pergunnah Bangaon, which, on being transferred to 
Tehseel Julalabad, was incorporated into Pergunnah Julalabad, and was not kept as a 
separate pergunnah. It was transferred just before the revision of Mr. Robinson’s 
assessment of tbe Fattebgnrh District for reduction took place, and in justice should 
have been included in it, but was not. It contained 51 villages, in 25 of which farms 
for arrears of revenue, and sales and mortgages, to outsiders occurred during the term of 
settlement chiefly in the early part of it, exclusive of the private sales aud mortgages 
amongst tbe various members of tbe Rajpoot proprietary communities. I quote the 
following from my rent-rate report of Tehseel Julalabad “ These sales and mortgages do 
not include any of the transactions amongst the brotherhood which have been numerous, 
but apply only to dealings with outsiders. Strange to say there have been no auction 
sales for balances; they appear to have been warded off by tbe combined efforts of the 
shareholders, and by tbe many transfers which have taken place privately amongst 
themselves.” 
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The assessment here was in name and reality 70 per cent., and would have been 
still more ruinous to the proprietors than it was, but for a very considerable margin of 
culturable waste, and the fact of the cultivated area increasing from 21,399 acres at 
Mr. Bobinson’s assessment to 25,148 acres at the late measurement, and the jumma which 
had fallen at settlement at the rate of Bs. 2-4-4 per cultivated acre coming down to 
Be. 1-15-0. 


Although such great reductions were granted by Mr. Muir, and although on the 
whole his assessment was a light one, and below 66 per cent., yet in almost every per- 
gunnah further reductions were found absolutely necessary in special instances,— e.g., in 
Tehseel Shabjehanpore Rs. 797 in ten villages; in Pergunnah Nigohoe Rs. 2,402 in 
42 villages; in Pergunnah.Tulalpore Rs. 576; in Pergunnah Khera Bujhera Rs. 1,593, 
in Pergunnah Burragaon Rs. 571. 

As to tho question, whether the Government share of the rental should, as a matter of 
public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., 1 am of opinion that it should not be, 
but that a divergence should be allowed on both sides— vis., that in the case of large com¬ 
munities consisting of a great number of shareholders, whose sole occupation is cultiva¬ 
tion, some relaxation below the full 50 per cent, should be openly acknowledged, and not 
be merely Left to the discretion of the Settlement Officer, and to the chances of his being 
soft or hard-hearted. I recommend 50 per cent, on half assests being retained as the 
rule for all ordinary villages and average properties; that for coparcenary estates, 
where proprietors are numerous, tho percentage be 40 as a minimum, when there is, at 
the half-asset rate, a very considerable increase in revenue, otherwise ordinarily 45 per 
cent; and for large estates, the gross income of which is over six thousand rupees, where 
the proprietor is a speculator or money-lender, and is not a landed proprietor by 
profession or descent, the percentage be 55. I would not include in this category 
the old landed proprietors of name, and position, and influence, who have a 
position to maintain, and who arc really landed gentry, dependent on their estates 
for their livelihood, and not merchants or tradors. But where the assessment is 
55 per cent, it must be clearly and openly stated, otherwise, as all calculations of a 
zemindar’s means are made on the Government jumma he pays, and the one invariable 
gauge for estimating a zemindar’s means and profits is the amount of the Government 
revenue paid by him, all other rates, and taxes of every kind and description, will be 
raised upon such zemindar under a misapprehension of his assessment having been made 
at half assets. These changes would necessitate an alteration of tho Cesses Act (XVIII. 
of 1871), as therein the gross assets are estimated at double the jumma. 

Doubtless Settlement Officers have very great discretion in individual cases allowed 
to them now, but then it is quite undefined beyond the “ about balf-assets, and mind 
you dont under do it, or over do it.” The exercise of this discretion, as I have 
observed, depends mainly on whether the Settlement Officer has a hard or soft heart, 
and also as to how far he is carried away by the set of opinion of the time, just now tbe 
"reat outcry iu some of the papers of tho wholesale sacrifice of revenue. Certainly 
some margin should he given for assessment below 50 per cent, for large proprietory 
bodies, and it is not fair on the Settlement Officer to throw the entire responsibility on 
him of using his own discretion, without giving him somo distinct limits within which 
the discretion is to be exercised. Undoubtedly the half-asset ruie9 are needlessly 
liberal, and the assessments at those rates leave an unnecessarily large margin of profits 
to the non-resident banking and money-lending speculators and investors in landed property — 
profits moreover to which they have no claim or title. There would be no fear of the 
assessment at 55 per cent, being so high, that, in the event of subsequent disintegration 
of the estate, tbe jumrnas on individual mouzahs would be too heavy and so dispropor¬ 
tionately large, with reference to the assets, that the revenue could not be borne by and 
collected from any such mouzahs when separated from the original property. 
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The following table,prepared for Tehseel Sbahjehanpore shows the average inci¬ 
dence of the present demand on petty proprietors, as well as on those who are not petty 
proprietors but proprietors of average estates for this tehseel and district:— 


Designation 

of 

Proprietors. 

Number 

of 

Mehals. 

Number 

of 

individuals. 

1 

Cultivated 
area in 
acres. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Revenue. 

Cesses at 
10 per 
pent, and 
Putwaree’s 
fees'. 

Total demand 
j (not includ¬ 
ing Lumber- 
fiar’s fees) 
paid to 
Government. 

Balance of 
rental assets 
remaining. 

Petty proprietors, .. 

' 

£64 

3,£26 

70,569 

| Rs. ! 
1,05,332 

Rs. 

15,800 

Rs. 

1,21,132 

Rs. 

69,532 

Others, not petty 
proprietors, 

475 j 

597 

108,379 

1,85,339 

27,800 

2,13,139 

1,57,539 


Averages per Individual Proprietor of — 


Designation. 

Cultivated 
area in 
acres. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Revenue. 

Cesses, &c. 

! 

Total demand 
paid to 
Government. 

1 

Balance 
of i 

rental. 1 

Surplus 
assets per 
mensem, 

Petty proprietors, ... 
Other proprietors, ... 


Rs. a. p. 

32 10 4 
310 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 

4 14 5 
46 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 
37 8 9 
357 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

27 12 0 
2G3 14 O 

Rs. a. p. 

2 5 0 
22 0 0 


By this it will be seen that, in the case of petty proprietors, the average rate 
per recorded proprietor of surplus rental is only Rs. 27-12-0 per annum, and Its. 2-5-0 
per mensem, out of which have to be met all incidental expenses, arrears, &c., &c. 


This average is, however, very greatly reduced, below what iB a fair average of the 
ordinary petty proprietors by containing 21 coparcenary villages, in which the numbers 
of the shareholders are very large—no less than 1,159,—and the average cultivated area 
per shareholder 11 acres, Government revenuo, plus cesses, Rs. 16-0-0, and balance of 
assets Rs. 11-14-0 per annum, and Re. 0-15-9 per mensem. It is very evident that 
these pettiest of proprietors cannot subsist on their property, and it is the cause of such 
as these—for an assessment at 40 or 45 per cent,—that I have urged. After deducting 
these pettiest of proprietors front the detail already given of “potty proprietors,” the 
averages of “petty proprietors” are as follows per individual recorded shareholder (not 
per separate member of family) 


Cultivated area 

Total Government 

Balance of rental assets 

Balance of rental assets 

in acres. 

demand. 

per annum. 

per mensem. 


Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

S3 

49 9 9 • 

36 10 9 

3 0 11 


In the same way if the largest proprietors — viz., those who own more than one 
entire village—be eliminated from “ the others, not petty proprietors,” the average is 
very considerably reduced, viz., to about double of that given just above. From this it 
will be soen that the share of the rental left to the proprietors, omitting—(1) the pettiest 
and (2) the well-to-do and wealthy, who are the exceptions to the rule, varies between 30 
and 80 per individual recorded proprietor per annum, and out of this have to be met, 
as already several times mentioned, all expenses and losses, which reduce the surplus 
profit loft for food and clothing very considerably, the exact amount cannot of course 
be stated, Does it appear from this that too large a margin of profits is left to the 
proprietor by tho half-asset rate of assessment? I say decidedly not. Here, too, I must 
explain that I selected the Tehseel of Sbahjehanpore, solely because it is the only one 
in which the records are sufficiently advanced or complete to allow of such details being 
prepared. It must also be remembered what great labour is necessary to obtain these 
details; for it was necessary to abstract the various shares for every individual for every 
mehal— viz. , 739 mehals and 3,823 individuals,—and to exercise the greatest caution that 
the name of the same individual did not appear twice over. 

Answer to Question No. 4.—In this district there was comparatively little enhance¬ 
ment under Act X. prior to the pommencement of settlement work, and generally the 
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enhancement decreed wa9 almost nominal, though in some few cases rates were raised 
most excessively. 

The approaching settlement was in part the cause, hut no doubt a good deal was 
due to the belief generally prevailing that the Appellate Court was opposed to any 
enhancement, and that any decision decreeing considerable enhancement had but little 
chance of standing on appeal. There was, perhaps, but little foundation for this belief, 
but it generally obtained and affected the conduct of the parties, and, no doubt, to somo 
extent that of the subordinate Courts. 

For some years before settlement operations commeneod, I believe, almost all real 
enhancement was carried out privately without the intervention of the Courts, and 
enhancement so carried out is slow and gradual. 

I believe, then, that there was a partial check to enhancement of rent for several 
years, but this cannot be attributed to the natural results of tho operations of tho rent 
laws, and I do not think that the Government demand for land-rovonue has been thereby 
restricted; full rent-rates being assumed for assessment whero low rates now prevail. 

In many cases where the enhancement of rent subsequent to assessment has been 
most heavy, I have found that the zemindars had 6 or 8 years previously sued for 
enhancement, and the claims had either been dismissed, or but very little enhancement 
decreed, but a full rental had been assumed for assessment. 

I do not think that the rent laws restrict the Government demand to any material 
extent, but I consider that the rent laws do restrict the necessary enhancement of rent 
subsequent to assessment, and unnecessarily tie the hands of the Settlement Officer. 

As far as my experience goes, landlords invariably sne under Clause, 1 of Section 
XVII., on the ground that the rates paid are lower than those prevailing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Clause 2 of Section XVII. is, I fancy, almost a dead letter in these provinces. 

During seven years’ protty constant enhancement work, I have novor had a case 
under Clause 2 instituted before me, and there has never yet, to my knowledge, been 
any important ruling under the clauso in the North-Western Provinces’ High Court. 
The only reported cases I know of are a few from canal districts, in which the claim 
was based on an increase in productive powers duo to canal-irrigation. 

I know of no case based on the increased value of the produce, by far tbe most 
important of the two grounds included in the clause. The zemindars and revenue agents 
do not as yet understand the clause, and we are still in doubt as to the interpretation of 
the clause that may be adopted by the High Court, though probably the Court will 
concur with tho celebrated Full Bench Ruling of the Calcutta Court enunciating “ tho 
proportion theory,” though Sir Barnes Peacock, the only dissenting Judge, doubted the 
applicability of the rule to tho North-West as likely to interfere with tho Government 
revenue, and materially affect the next settlement. 

Suits under this clause would be still more dependent on individual opinions and 
bias than those under Clauso 1. Clear proof cannot always be procured, and from the 
same data the most opposing conclusions can be drawn according to the viows held by 
the person using the data. Thus the Indian Observer argues that the history of 
prices in these provinces shows a series of violent oscillations rather than any per¬ 
manent rise ; while Settlement Officers have commonly estimated the rise at40 or 50 per 
cent, and Mr. Crosthwaite, in Etawah, as high as 100 per cent during tbe term of settle¬ 
ment, and in this report it is shown to be 95 per cent. 

This clauso only meets the case of low rents of long standing, but in tracts where 
rents have remained unchanged since settlement, should bo generally used by the land¬ 
lords. 

My experience in this district has been chiefly in enhancement claims following 
assessment, and instituted on the ground iu Clause 1, and only in the last year or two 
has any difficulty been experienced. When I took up enhancement work in 1869-70 
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in the 'tehseel first assessed, the tenants in village after village agreed readily to what¬ 
ever rates I suggested, very commonly themselves fixed rates that to me appeared too 
high, and enhancement could then have been oarried out to a very muoh greater extent 
than was requisite. The preceding seasons had been most exceptionally favourable to 
the cultivators, as in this district we had fair crops in each harvest, and scarcity else¬ 
where caused very high harvest prices. 

Now we have had a couple of years of lower harvest prices, and high prices in the 
interval at the time when tenants effect their loans, and there has been injury from 
excessive rain, muoh sickness, and great loss of cattle. 

Some of the poor land recently broken has again become fallow, the cultivators 
are in a depressed state, and little inclined to agree willingly to enhancement, and honco 
almost every case is disputod by some at least of the tenants. 

I think that, under the existing law, Settlement Officers are placed in a false posi¬ 
tion. 

This work is made over to them presumably as being Bpeoially fitted for the work 
by their intimate knowledge of the soils and rent-rates, and then they are expected to 
decide the cases without using their personal knowledgo. A Settlement Officor should 
be allowed openly to use his personal knowledge of the village and its rates, and of the 
tract generally, whether acquired before or during the trial of the case. 

As it is, the Officer trying the case has commonly a more intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the rent-rates prevailing than could possibly be acquired in any particular 
caso, but he proporly ought to decide on the evidence brought by the parties. He can 
only properly uso his own information by making a personal local investigation during 
the trial, and this can sol dom be done. 

I also think that tho rent-rates assumed for the village at assessment should bo 
presumed to bo fair—either party being permitted to prove them unfair. 

The Settlement Officer’s enquiries for assessment, and his deductions therefrom, 
are not in form to be readily put into the shape of legal proof, and, in fact, we havo 
now to attempt to prove, by an imperfect enquiry, what has already been proved by a 
rooro extended and trustworthy investigation. 

In this district enhancement of revenuo is generally considered by the people to 
be the best ground for a claim to enhanoe rent, though sometimes the tenants allow the 
landlord’s claim to a rental double the revenue, and sometimes to an enhancement of 
rent equal to tho enhancement of revenue, commonly the partios persist in disputing 
solely as to the justice of the claim on these grounds, boing quite unable to under¬ 
stand that the assessment of the revenue is legally a matter quite irrelevant to tho 
claim. 

In his decision in a case appealed from mo, the Judge recorded his opinion that 
tho existing law is defective in not allowing Settlement Officers to use the sources of 
information open to them. This case had, I think, been remanded for tho preparation 
of a statement of individual fields in the form prescribed by the Board’s Circular. 

I have tried, as far as possible, to fix rates only on tho average rates paid over 
large areas, and have little faith in statements of exemplar fields. In the pergunnah 
from which I have recently had most of my enhancement work, rates vary most capri¬ 
ciously from field to field, and a “nuksha choumenda ” may show, or be mado to show, 
any result, 

I should prefer seeing the Settlement Officors freed from the necessity of con¬ 
forming to Act X. rules, and from the Control of the Civil Courts, and permitted to 
fix rent as they now fix revenue on tho fullest consideration of all causes affecting the 
ciroumstances of the land, and it appears to me that any arguments justifying appeal 
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to the Civil Courts, should be almost equally forcible in justifying a similar appeal 
from the assessment of the revenue. 

The foregoing reply to this question was written, at my request, by my Assist¬ 
ant, Mr. Butt, and 1 agree with him in every particular. I have already mentioned 
in a previous part of this report that rents in this district are entirely in money, and 
that they have been so for so long a time that the proportion which the rent is sup¬ 
posed to bear to the produce is unknown, and no proof of it could be obtained. 

In Bareilly, where commutation cases from payment in kind to money rents is 
being largely carried out, there is not this difficulty. There the rates in commutation 
cases run some 30 per cent, (so Mr. Moens tells me, and I asked him expecting such 
a reply) above the existing money rates for similar land; and of course the existing 
money rates can at once be raised to those fixed in commutation cases. I propose 
obviating a good deal of this drawback and inconvenience of the information about 
rents obtained by the Settlement Officer not being brought into play in enhancement 
cases by making the investigation into the pergunnah average rent-rates deduced 
from large areas of soils a judicial proceeding, tho correctness of the deduced soil-rates 
being authenticated by the signatures of the proprietors and village accountants. 
Then, I believe that this proceeding, as a whole, and special selected instances of 
similar and neighbouring villages contained therein, may legally be quoted as proof by 
the officer before whom the enhancement case under tho Act is tried. But even this 
will not help us beyond levelling up low rates to what exist elsewhere in the vicinity; 
for the rates assumed as basis of assessment in advance of the actual deduced rates 
will, of course, not be allowed by the Civil Courts. I also think that the fairness of 
the proceeding is open to great cavil ami imputation of a grasping at stamp revonue 
wbon the proprietors see that the Settlement Officers, with a mere stroke of the pen, 
can assume any rates they like in reason (or to them out of reason) for assessing 
revoque, and when they ask for those rates on their cultivators, they find that the Settle¬ 
ment Officers refer them to the Act, and that the petition has to be presented on a very 
heavy' stamp. 

Answer to Question 5.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, enhancement 
of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is assumed by me as a basis of 
assessment, as well as tho extent to which, in my opinion, it may safely be assumed, is the 
full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration of the revised 
jummas—that is to say, within a period of two or at the outside three years from the com¬ 
mencement of the new assessments. This limit and amount it is not easy to fix, and it 
cannot bo defined by any universally applicable percentage or proportion in excess of 
existing rates. Nor can any one general theory for calculating it be maintained 
which shall be universally applicable. But the point to be kept in view, and to bo 
obtained according to the varying circumstances of the case, is the level which will 
bo reached in the general rise of rates which is inseparable from, and immediately 
consequent upon, the revision of the Government demand. In some districts, but 
less hero, for reasons already explained in answers to previous questions, than evon 
in neighbouring districts, the relative proportion between rents and prices, and the 
gradual rise of rates during the hut ten years, may be the theory to bo worked out. 
The theory of actual transactions within the space of a few years, unless.those transactions 
apply to very largo and extended areas, and can be shown to be more than mere arbi¬ 
trary enhancement on tenants-at-will, is, I consider, extremely unsafe. But each of 
these may be, and all are hero taken into consideration in estimating the probable 
immediate rise which may be reasonably expected, and in calculating the antici¬ 
pated level which rates will reach withint hroc years after commencement of revised 
assessments. 

Any assumption of rise in rents beyond this, based even on the most plausible 
grounds, I look upon as dangorous and to be guarded against It would be far better 
to raise tho rate of assessment above half-assets than to allow any such anticipation 
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of rise in rents, which can only be roughly guessed at, and which allows soope for 
subordination of probabilities to preconceived opinion. Even, if it was possible to 
ascertain, with accuracy, what the rise of rents will be during the course of the settle¬ 
ment, and to calculate (with the aoouracy of the most skilful actuary) with ever such 
nicety the fair proportion thereof to be assumed now, and the assessment be made at 
50 per cent, thereof, that is not what is usually understood by an assessment at half¬ 
assets. Moreover, if the assessment was now fixed at 50 per cent, of such amount, it 
would not be bearable but must break down. Besides which the hypothesis is 
impossible and absurd. Then how muoh more absurd would it be to allow such a 
calculation to be made by guess-work. 


Answer to Question 6.—I am also convinced of the extreme inexpediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or adjustment during a term of temporary settle¬ 
ment with reference to change in prices, depreciation of silver, <fec. It would be 
far preferable, in my opinion, to return to the shorter terms of settlement, even to terms 
of 12 or 15 years, rather than to meddle in any way with the lease during its currency. 
I believe that the amount of profit accruing in hard cash to Government would be but 
small on the whole, and utterly inadequate to, and incommensurate with, the amount 
of suspicion and ill-feeling whieh would be created thereby. Also that the consequence 
would bo a very considerable depreciation in the value of property. I think that in 
some instances a 20 years’ term would be preferable to a 30 years’ term, and moBt cer¬ 
tainly so in the case of this district, in which at present rents are low and inadequate, 
though population is dense ; which moreover, as already oxplainod, has been hitherto 
an out-of-the-way place, not on the road to anywhere, and without any decent roads 
or other means of communication; but is now about to be opened up by a railway right 
through it, and by numerous metalled roads leading to the railway, and connecting 
this district with its neighbours. But there is no necessity for myentoring into further 
details on this subject here. 

Report by S. M. Moens, Esq., Settlement Officer of Bareilly, dated the 6th May, 1872. 

Prior to tho settlements under .Regulation VII, of 1822, thore were no detailed 
measurements in this district, and consequently no reliable data as to rents. Those 
settlements were eonduoted during the years 1829-30-31, by Mr. Henry Bouldersou, 
whose talents and revenuo knowledge are still too well known to require pointing out. 
He devoted a vast amouut of labour to enquiries and experiments on agricultural 
produce, and over a large portion of the district commuted rents from kind to money- 
rates, whieh, in most instances, have worked well ever sinoe. His settlements embraced 
412 villages from every part of the district and in almost every pergunnah, as shown in 


Pergunnah. 

A'o. o/ 
Villages. 

Crore, ... 

... 88 

Eureedpore, 

... 31 

Nawabguuj, 

... 61 

Aoulah, 

... 30 

Suncha, 

... 14 

Kabur, 

4 

Siraawan, 

... 61 

Choumaila, 

... 21 

Ajaon, 

... 5 

Shalti, 

... 84 

Beeaulpore, 

... 13 


412 


average. 


the margin. The area covered was sufficiently wide and suffi¬ 
ciently diversified as to soil, situation, fertility, and cultivation, 
to admit of the facts elicited being acoepted as giving true 
average results for the district at the time, and for the accuracy 
of the observations Mr. Boulderson’s character is a sufficient 
voucher. It must, however, be borne in mind, that tho Regula¬ 
tion VII. of 1822 settlement comprised, as a rule, those villages 
only which had bocome deteriorated by previous over-assess¬ 
ment, and in which, therefore, in ail probability, the money-rents 
fixed by Mr. Boulderson were, if anything, rather below the 


In his report dated 31st October, 1832, he thus tabulates his statistics of area, 
population, and rents:— 

Acres. 


Total area, ... 205,170 

Minhai, ... 62,120 or 30'3 per cent, of the total area. 

Culturable waste, 38,413 „ 18'7 

Cultivated, ... 104,637 ,, 51*0 or 73*1 per cent, of the malgoozaree area. 
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Bental on cultivated area 323,945-7-0 or Ra. 3-1-5 per acre. 

Population, ... 104,166 or 325 per square mile. 

The present area of the district, excluding Pillibhoet, is found by measurement to 
be as follows:— 


Total area, 
Minhni, 
Waste, 
Cultivated, 


1,261,492 acres, 
190,464 „ 

185,961 „ 

885,067 „ 


Taking the total area of the present measurement, and graduating it by the propor¬ 
tions in Mr. Boulderson’s table, wo got an approximation to the areas of the district 
(excluding Pillibhoet) for the years 1829-1831. Taking the recorded areas for the 
last settlement, and those for 1846-47 for the same pergunnah as given in Shakospear’s 
Statistical Tables for the North-Western Provinces, we obtain the following table for 
four periods:— 



Total Area. 

Minhai. 

Cnlturable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Aetual jumma, 
exclusive of 
cesses. 

In 1829-31, 

1,261,462 

382,232 

235,896 

643,361 

1,622,600 

1836-39, 

1,223,937 

243,326 

301,383 

679,228 

1,487,616 

1846-7, 

1,317,618 

280,964 

271,118 

769,536 

1,469,622 

1866-69, 

1,261,492 

190,464 

185,961 

885,067 

1,662,960 
(new jumma.) 


The amount of minhai in 1829-31 was swollen by the large amount of revenue- 
free land, much of which was subsequently resumed betwoen 1841 and 1844; we see 
that the cultivated area of 1866-69 oxoeeds that of— 

1829-31 By 241,706 acres or 37*5 per cent. 
1836-39 „ 205,839 ,, „ 30*3 ,, 

Next taking up population. Unfortunately wo have no statistics as to the specific 
population of last settlement, for it we must substitute the results of 1846 ; we then 
have— 

In 1829-31, 325 per square mile of 640 acres, excluding the city of Bareilly. 

,, 1846-47, 421'8 >> » >> » n 

„ 1865 (regular census) 615-7 „ „ „ „ „ 


The increase between 1830 & 1846 was 9 6*8 per square mile or 32 8 per cent. 
„ „ 1846 „ 1865 193-9 „ 45-9 „ 

„ „ 1830 „ 1865 290-7 „ 89-2 „ 


It is clear, then, that there has been an enormous extension of population since 
1830. It is foreign to the purposes of this enquiry to go into the causes of tliis 
increase. The fact is sufficient, and it is an exceedingly important one when it is borne 
in mind how largely in this country rents depend upon population. 

All the existing lines of pukka roads in Bareilly, and most of the smaller bridges, 
have been constructed since 1830, thereby enormously facilitating trade by opening 
out markets for produce. 


The Ouxlh and Rohitkhund Railway is in coarse of construction through the dis¬ 
trict connecting it with the great marts of Hattrass and Chnndowsee. This, by increas¬ 
ing the trade of the district, should affect its prices, and through them the rents. 

We now come to the great subject of prices. I give in the appendix a statement 
showing the prices of wheat in the city of Bareilly from 1804 to the present time. 
The prices in the city govern those in the district. The prices from 1804 to 1831 
are extracted from Mr. Boulderson’s Settlement Report Those from 1832 to 1836 
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from the papers of the last settlement, and those from 1837 to the present time, from 
the books of the large grain-dealers in the city, and from the published price lists. 

The table shows the following series of averages in pounds avoirdupois per 1 rupee:— 



' 1804 

... 1831 

• • • 

87 

lbs. 

99 

99 

1 

1832 

... 1872 

* • • 

70-7 

99 

99 

99 

4. S 

1832 

... 1859 

... 

77-8 

99 

99 

>9 


1859 

V_ 

... 1872 


57-3 

99 

99 

99 


r 1804 

... 1851 

• •• 

82-6 

99 

99 

99 

2 ‘ \ 

1852 

... 1859 

... 

82-2 

99 

99 

99 


1859 

... 1872 

... 

57-3 

99 

99 

99 


[ 1804 

... 1851 

... 

82-6 

99 

99 

99 

3. \ 

1852 

... 1872 

• • 

65-6 

99 

99 

99 


From these we see— 

1. That prices kept to a pretty steady average till 1859—for the prices between 
1852 and 1859 differod only by '4 of a ft. from the average of the previous 48 years. 

2. The increase has been steady though rapidly increasing of Iato years—thus 
the increase between 1831 and 1859 was only 9-2fts. per rupee, or hardly enough by 
itself to exert much influence on rents, from 1859 to 1872 the avorage of increase has 
been 2051bs. per 1 rupee. 

3. The real great increase in prices has only been since 1859, and is attributable 
mainly to these causes :— 

(a) To the vastly increased expenditure of coin in tho district by the canton¬ 
ment of European troops; before 1857 no European troops were stationed in 
this district. 

(b) To the improved communications facilitating export of grain. 

(c) To the fact that in this short term of 13 years there have been threo years 
of drought and two partial failures of harvests elsewhere. This caused very 
heavy exports of grain to the west and south. 

Of these three causes the last is temporary only, the two first are likely to be per¬ 
manent. I am inclined to hold that, with a succession of good seasons, tho tondency of 
wheat to fall in price will be chooked by the increased export, and that prices will gra¬ 
vitate about their present average, viz., 5fi—60 lbs. per rupee ; and this is the opinion 
of the leading grain merchants, who have frequently told me that, provided internal 
peace is maintained, they nover expect to see wheat fall below an average of 25 Baroilly 
seers, or 62^1bs. per rupeo. 

We now come to the question of rents. 

Mr. Bouldorson, in his report dated 31st October, 1832, gives the average rents 
per acre in the 412 villages settled by him at Rs. 3-1-5 per aore; but, at the same time, he 
states that in the villages settled by him in 1829 and 1830, there was an unusually 
large proportion of the poorer soils. In his report dated 7th March, 1832, he, from con¬ 
siderations of produce and pricos, arrived at Rs. 3-5-3 per aore as an average rent 
Again, in the same report he writes as follows:— 

“ The usual mode of calculating the value of land for purchaso among the Natives 
is that malgoozaroo land sells for one year’s rent inaafee land for 10 years’ rent per 
beegah. The average price of land sold by private sale in this district, taken on the 
registered transfers of 66 estates, gives Rs. 3-1-0 per acre. ” 

From other parts of his report we gather that voluntary sales were rare. The 
sellers were usually forced to sell to meet either private debts or balancos of revenue. 
In either case, they would probably get rather under the full market value, as they 
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would be compelled, by their necessities, to accept the first offer at all eligible. They 
could not wait to sell advantageously. Further, wo must reoollecfr that at Mr. Boul- 
erson’s settlement— 

(1) The first two years’ work included an unusually largo amount of the poorer 

soils. 

(2) That it was applied chiefly to over-assessed villages. 

(3) That the actual average-rate obtained by dividing the jummabnndoe by the 
number of cultivated acres was Rs. 3-1-5 per acre, but that seer was invariably ratod at 
lowor than full ryotti-rates. 

Hence Rs. 3-1-5 per acre must be rather below the mark, while Rs. 3-5-3 derived 
from average produce, and prices must be rather above it, for money-rents never keep paoe 
with prices. We may therefore fairly consider Rs. 3-3-0 per acre, or 8 annas per kutcha 
beegah, as the average rent-rate of that day for the pergunnahs under my charge for 
settlement. 

At the last settlement the Government demand was calculated at 6fi per oent. of 
the assets in all pergunnahs but Furreedpore, Suneha, and Aonla, where 70 per oent. 
was taken. In Crore, Nawabgunj, and Bullia, however, Mr. Muir’s settlement was 
a decidedly light one, in Beesulpore rather heavy, in the other pergunnahs about correct 
Hence, if for the whole wo assume that the assessment was 60 per cent, on the assets, 
we shall be very near the truth. 

The jumma of last settlement was Rs. 14,87,615, tho cultivated area 679,228 
acres. The avorago ront-rato then was Rs. 3-4-6, setting assessments on waste land in 
anticipation of its becoming cultivated against low-rates on seer; this was probably 
the real rate of the day. 

The recent settlement enquiries preliminary to assessment showed tho following 

66,667 acres. 

16,677 „ 

203,127 „ 

407,633 i average Rs. 3-8-6 per 
1,360,903 > acre. 

83,907 acres. 

107,168 } average Rs. 3-2-10 per 
340,766 f acre. 

The average ryotti-rate on all lands held at money-rents was Rs. 3-4-10 per acre, as 
against Rs. 3-4-6 at last settlement. The reasons for rents apparently not having risen 
are clear:— 

(1) There has been an increase in cultivation since last settlement of 205,839 
acres, or 30 - 3 per cent., while 185,961 aores still remain uncultivated, though most of 
this is culturable. 

(2) The demand for oultivators to clear the waste -checked enhancements on the 
old lands, which possessed in themselves no marked superiority. 

(3) In the northern pergunnahs the competition for asamees with the Turai has 
tended to check enhancements. 

(4) These are natural checks, but an artificial barrier was applied. A condition 
was entered in the wajiboolurz of last settlement that the ront-rates as fixed at settle¬ 
ment were to remain in force till altered by mutual agreement. At the same time the 
power of ouster was taken from the zemindar, and he had no means of obtaining 
enhancements, except by a Civil suit, tho costs of which would have awfcllowed up has 
enhancement for years. 


results ;— 

Seer, ... 

Zemindaree, rent-free, and service lands, ... 

Cultivated by occupancy-tenants at kind-rents, ... 
„ ,, „ money-rents, ... 

Rents, ... 

Cultivated by tenants-at-will at kind-rents, 

„ „ „ money-rents, ... 

Rents, ... 
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(5) Till 1859, as shown above, prices differed inappreciably from those of the 
previous 55 years, and until the waste lands had become cultivated, and the competition 
for asamees ohanged into one for land to cultivate, it was impossible to enhanoe on the 
old lands. 

(6) Act X. was passed, bnt it took sometime for even the most intelligent zemin¬ 
dars to comprehend the new powers bestowed on them, and then the new settlement 
operations commenced, and they maintained their old rates as a rule till the new assess¬ 
ments were declared. 

(7) Another process, too, was going on. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson wrote that 
four-fifths of the rents in the district were paid in kind by division of the produce. 
In 1869, as the table given above shows, out of 801,825 acres cultivated by asamees, 
only 287,034 acres, or 35 per cent, instead of 80 per cent., were held at butai. Since 
then rents have been commuted in a vory large number of villages, and now I am not 
above the mark when I say that not more than 30 per cent, of the land held by asamees 
at the present time is held at “ butai.” 

This is a very important fact, as it shows that an improvement has taken place in 
the material condition and in the aims of the cultivators, with money-rents come in 
improved and more laborious cultivation, increased profits to the cultivators, and con¬ 
sequently an improvement in his food, clothes, and small possessions generally. An 
earthern “ burtun” is a rare thing now instead of as formerly being the rule. 

We have seen that rents in 1866-69 averaged Rs. 3-4-6 per acre. My assess¬ 
ment at half-assets, excluding cesses, was Rs. 16,62,960. This gives a jumma- 
bundee of Rs. 33,25,920, or Rs. 3-12-1 per acre all round, giving an increase 
of 11*1 per cent., or a little over 1$ annas per rupee. My rates have been 
almost universally accepted by the asamees, and the casos in which they have 
contested them have been rare. In very many, indeed in most instances, the 
zemindars and asamees have made up my jummabandees by mutual agreement 
without coming into Court at all. The question is whether a further rise in excess 
of my estimates is immediately probable. Omitting decimals, the average harvest 
price of wheat from 1804 to 1858 was 82 lbs. per Re. 1. From 1859 to 1872 it has 
been 571bs. per rupee—in other words, the value of money has decreased 30£ per cent 
Taking wheat as our guide, the rents which were Rs. 3-4-6 in 1836 should theoretically 
he Rs. 4-4-6 in 1872. I calculated out crop-rates in the different pergunnahs, based 
on average produce by experiments, on the average prices of 20 to 30 years omitting 
the famine years, and on the average shares of produce taken by the zemindars in each 
pergunnah. My total rent-rate so obtained was Rs. 3-14-3 per acre, taking the average 
prices since 1859 only, the rate would have been about Rs. 4-4-6. 

But it must be recollected— 

(1) That money-rents never keep pace with prices, and where rents are taken 
in kind, the inferiority in cultivation nearly counterbalances the extra profits from 
prices. 

(2) The best test of a cultivator’s circumstances is the fact of his borrowing seed 
or not. Now I have made careful enquiries in a number of villages selected at random 
from five tehseels where money-rents are prevalent. The result was that out of 
4,369 asamees, 1,380 only never borrowed seed; or, in other words, about one-third are 
independent and well off, the rest live from hand to mouth. A considerable portion of 
the rent fund is thus intercepted by the mahajun with his tremendous rates of interest. 
The cost of cultivation is increased, and less is available for rent. 

(3) With the rise in prices the oost of cultivation has increased, ’seed-grain 
costs more than formerly, a serious consideration where two-thirds of the asamees are 
compelled to borrow it in October, and repay the money-value in grain at the “ Akh- 
tij-ke-bhao,” with 25 per cent, interest on the six months. The cost of plough-cattle 
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has largely increased. A—pair that 12 years ago could be bought for.Its. 12, now costs 
Es. 18 to Es. 22. The rates for day-labour are beginning to rise owing to the great 
demand for labour caused by the railroad, the new canals, the cantonments, and improved 
and more laborious cultivation. 

(4) Among all • cultivators the standard of living and comfort has been raised 
considerably during the last 20 years, and especially since 1859. Lalla Gulzari Lall, 
a retired Deputy Collector, who commenoed service in this district in 1828, informs me 
that 30 to 40 years ago, the cultivators were universally in a state of abjeot poverty. 
They retained a bare starvation allowance from the produce and nothing more. Metal, 
cooking utensils, and dishes were rare, and their clothes were soanty, usually confined 
to a short “ langoti” and a blanket. Now every man has a good stock of metal dishes, 
&c., a good suit of clothes for best, and good long “dhotis,” &c., for ordinary wear. 
Their food is more abundant and of far better quality, and many keep small “ LerooB” 
or travelling carts. We have not yet come to pure competition rents, and the ultimate 
limit of rent is the surplus produce of the land after tho deduction of such wages as 
will maintain the labourer in the standard of oomfort which has become habitual to 
his class. From this surplus, however* must be deducted the sums that go into the 
hands of the mahajun as interest on short advances for seed and cattle. The standard 
of comfort has been raised ; the cost of cultivation has been increased— 

(1) Generally and (2) by the amount paid in interest by the indebted class 
who form two-thirds of the cultivators. Eents are, to a great extent, though not entirely 
customary, and the unindebted class will not pay higher rates than those which their 
indebted brethren can afford to pay. Hence I think it is clear that rents cannot possi¬ 
bly keep abreast with prices. 

Making allowances for all causes, I do not anticipate a rise in the |general average 
rent-rate boyond Es 3-14-0 for many years to como. The Turai Pergunnahs, parts of 
Rarapoor, Poorunpoor, and Powayen, not to mention North-Western Oude, will carry 
off all our surplus labour for the next generation at least, and I have already discoun¬ 
ted the actual rise in rents which I knew must come after settlement, and which has 
come. 

In individual villages rents may slightly either rise above or fall below my esti¬ 
mates, but X do not think that my goneral average rate will be materially exceeded. 

As far as Bareilly is concerned, I do not see the possibility of laying down any 
general standard rate as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement. Here rents depend 
mainly:— 

(1) On the proportion of the agricultural population to the culturable area. 

(2) On soils. 

(H) On climate. 

The average rate being Rs. 3-12-0, a village may be paying an all-round rate of 
Rs. 4-0-0, and yet not be fit for perpetual settlement, for the land might be good doomut 
worth naturally Rs. 5-0-0 an acre all round, and yet only paying Rs. 4-0-0 on account 
of either a deficiency of population, or from the fact that it is populated by some caste 
of inferior agriculturists—such as Beldars, Mowattis, Turks, Kayeths, and others, and 
wretohedly cultivated. 

Again, in the bhoor pergunnahs there are villages paying all-round rates of 
Rs. 2-0-0 to Rs. 2-6-0 per acre, which, considering their soils and produce, are as fully 
deserving of a permanent settlement as doomut villages in Sirsawun or Ritoha paying 
Rs. 4-12-0 to Rs. 5-0-0 per acre. I am unaware how the average rent-rate in Bareilly 
stands with reference to those of the Doab Distrusts, but 1 should think no standard 
rate could possibly bo laid down to apply to all alike. Eaoh district should be treated 
on its own merits. Bareilly cannot have a permanent settlement until the completion 
of the canals which are being laid out iu every direction, and until their results are 
fcnowa. At present it is quite uncertain whether they will make or mar the district. 
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The only argument that, as far as this district is concerned, can be urged against 
the above view, that rents have for the present risen to their full limit is the great rise 
that has taken place in the last five years in the Value of land. 

The following shows the average sums per acre realized on all sales and mortgages 
of malgoozaree lands in the three tehseels of Furreedpoor, Crore, and Meergunj, as taken 
from the records * 


(a) For the five years, 1862-1866, before the declaration of the revised jummas. 

( b) For the five years, 1867-1871, inclusive after the same. 



Tehseels. 

Period. 

Area in 
Acres. 

Price in 
Rupees. 

Average 
per acre in 
Rupees and 
decimals. 

Rate of 
interest on 
capital, 
giving 
profits at 

45 per cent. 
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fist Period, ... 
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Grand Total, 
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(2nd „ ... 

10,251 

1,84,334 

18-0 



The higher prices obtained for land in Crore, as compared with the other tehseels, 
is on account of its propinquity to the city where all the capitalists reside, and the 
consequent greater faoility in management and greator advantages for disposal of 
produce. Mr. Berkely has offered for sale in two lots 15 villages in Crore, and has 
received bona fide offers aggregating Rs. 1,60,000, on which profits calculated on the 
jumma give almost exactly 6 per cent. 

Recently a large Ilaqa in Nawabgunj, which had been under mortgage almost 
since last settlement, was redeemed and remortgaged at 9 per cent. Mr. Boulderson’s 
statement as to 1830 was that villages in his timo sold for 10 yoars’ purchase of profits, 
or that the rate of interest yielded by land was 10 per cent. This rato remained 
almost unaltered till 1862, whon it foil to 9 and even 8 per cent., which rate remained 
till the now settlements were declared, since when it has fallen to from C to 7$ per cent 

It may be said that purchasers are trusting to enhancements in rent to recover 
the former rate of interest. But 1 do not think that tills is tho true explanation. 1 
attribute the rise in price of land— 

(1) To the largo amount of money awaiting investment, especially in the hands 
of Mahomedan capitalists, who are forbidden by their religion to take interest openly, 
and prefer investments in land ; 

(2) The settlement operations have exposed the true value of villages, which, 
especially where rents were taken in kind, was formerly unascertainable with any 
degree of accuracy by intending purchasers. As tho village papers were ([tometimet 
unjustly) looked on as pure fiction to gratify an unintelligible caprice, or the prying 
propensities of the “ Sirkar.” 
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(3) To the confidence felt in the accuracy of the new settlement, and the remo 
ral of all fears and doubts of its amount; 

(4) To the inoroased prosperity of the zemindars resulting from the rise in 
price, and the consequent comparatively small amount of land in the market. 

I know, and the capitalists know that where rents have been enhanced all over a 
village now, and the cultivators have obtained certified extracts from thenewjumma- 
bundee, signed and sealed by the Settlement Officer, no enhancement in rents will be 
accepted by the cultivators for the next 10 years at least, and I have shown above that I 
have gone pretty near to the probable futuro limit of ront. Hence I think that the rate of 
interest yielded by land now, being from 6 to 7£ per cent., while safe investments in 
Government notes and guaranteed securities are obtainable at 4£ or 5 per cent., land 
has reached its present limit of valuo in this district, and permanent settlement might 
safely be conceded as far as this consideration of rents is concerned. 

II._Having I hope shown, from a variety of considerations, that the rates assumed 

are adequate, the next question is as to the advisability of a permanent settlement, 
based on a fixed quantity of produce commuted to money from time according to the 
average prices of produce. 

(1) This is a very taking programme theoretically fair to all parties, but I fail 
to see its possibility in practice. After all, undor this system, the assessments will bo 
still paid in money, and the amount will bo variable and subject to increase or decrease 
periodically, consequently to the Native mind the settlement will in no way be per¬ 
manent. True, we may say, that we will not tax your improvements: we will only alter 
our assessments According to the change in produce prices, but it would be hopeless 
to make the zemindar either believe or understand such a complicated system. His 
assessment is to bo fixed in grain, but paid in money to be permanent, yet, as far as 
he can see, liable to increase 20 years hence. We should be laying ourselves open 
though undeservedly to frosh charges of broken faith. The average Native would 
infinitely prefer an ordinary 30 years’ settlement to such an entanglement. 

(2) The next difficulty is as to the staple to form the basis of value. Tho sugges- 
tors of the scheme (which is a very old one) and the author of the article in the 
Calcutta Gazette appear to have forgotton entirely that in most parts of the North- 
Western Provinoes, except in the worst lands, there is a regular rotation of crops. 
Here in Bareilly the rotation depends on the soil. In the sandy loams, bajra or other 
coarse khurreef, wheat, gram, and cane form the rotation. In the best loams, mukka 
and whoat. In the olayey loams, rice, wheat, gram, and cane. In the stiff clays, 
jowar and rice, and occasionally a little cane, wheat, and gram, with linseed, &q., as a 
dosaloe crop. In the very sandy soils, coarse khurreef and barley are alternated, which 
of tkeso are we to take ? Omitting the dosalee crops, the main staples of the district 
are as follows 

Bice 21‘9 per oent. of cultivated area. 

Bajra 17 f l „ 

Sugar and Pundra 8'8 „ 

Mukka 4‘7 „ 

Wheat 23‘3 „ 

but no one of these would suit the whole district. Wheat would be the best, but the 
prices of wheat might vary, and those of bajra or rice remain stationary. In this case 
an increase in assessment might and probably would utterly break down those 
villages dependent from the nature of their soils mainly on their bajra pr rice. In the 
Northern Pergunnabs rice is the great khurreef staple in the Southern, bajra conse¬ 
quently—a combined average price of either wheat and rice, or wheat and bajra—would 
not suit the whole district, and if this difficulty would be so great in one district, it 
would bo multiplied over the whole of the North-West. 
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3. Again, with the greatest possible care, equality of assessment is unattainable for 
20 consecutive years ; Coormis may leave Mid be replaced by Mewattis. A well popu¬ 
lated village may be depopulated by sickness, and be cultivated entirely by Pahis. Water 
previously enjoyed may be withdrawn from one village and given to another, or old 
dams may not he kept up, fifty things may occur to utterly alter the state of things 
found at the last assessment. Are all the villages to ho treated on the one system. 
Are we to say prices have risen 30 per cent., therefore the assessment of every single village 
is to bo raised exactly 30 per cent., no more or no less ? This would utterly break down 
many villages. If all are not to be treated alike, but with reference to thoir actual 
condition at the time, then we come bank to temporary settlements again, with all their 
evils and all thoir advantages—what has become of the permanence oi' the settlement ? 
It tho only object is to prevent the taxation of improvements made by the zemindar’s 
capital, this can be done under a temporary as well as under a permanent settlement as 
Bombay has taught us. 

I can see no advantage conferred by this scheme which would not be attainable with 
greater certainty under the prosent system of 30 years’ settlements, and the zemindars 
would certainly prefer tho latter which would in future be no more expensive in practice. 
As far as this district is concerned, and I have had experience of no other, I hold that 
the system suggested would be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great dis¬ 
content among the zemindars by the inequalities in the presauro of the resultant 
assessment. 

IIL-^-TaMPonARY Settlements. 

I.—The Board’s next set of questions rolate to the adequacy of the prosent standard 
of assessment at 50 per cent, on the rental assets. 

It must be remembered that' I am writing solely with reference to tho district of 
Bareilly. There is a very wide difference between the present and former system of 
settlement. The system at the VII. 1822 settlement was to fix money-rents on the 
fields, giving lower rates to cultivating zemindars and privileged asamees or “ rukmis’— 
a very different class to the present oocdpancy tenants, who were then unknown. From 
the resultant jurnmabundee from 5 to 8 per cent, were deducted as village expensos, and 
from the remainder 10 per cent, was allowed to the zemindars as profits, the balance was 
tho Government jumma. Strictly this would give a jumma of Its. 82 to 85^ per cent., 
but actually Mr. Bouhlerson’s assessment fell at ?8’74 or 78^ per cent, of the jumma- 
Lundeo. It is evident from his reports that his rents were fixod with the utmost care, 
and to this day his knowledge of agricultural matters is spoken of with wonder by the 
old men. The settlement was formed between 1829 and 1831. Tho IX. 1833 settle¬ 
ment was commenced in 1835, aud was supposed to bo on a basis of G6 per cent, of the 
rental, yet in not above 25 out of the 412 villages settled by Mr. Boulderson was the 
jumma reduced. Where is the proof that the settlement was at 66 per (sent. ? In 
Bullia as shown to demonstration in the rate report for that pergunnab, it did not 
exceed 53 per cent. In Beesulporo and Furreedpore, the IX. 1833 assessment broke 
down altogether within 7 years, while in Crore it was hardly above 5b per cent, of the 
assets. In Meergunj and Sirsawun Mr. Boulderson’s settlements were retained. On 
the average of tho wholo district, the assessment was about 66 per cent., hut this could 
not be predicated wit h certainty of any single pergunnab, much less of any single village, 
and it was impossible that it should be for— 

(1) Mr. Muir threw over soil-rates altogether. Seo his report for Crore, para. 20, 
Sbahi, Kabur, and Sirsawun, para. 19. 

(2) Ho used a general revenue-rate on the cultivated area as his standard for 
assessment. This he obtained by taking the avorage revenue-rate of thoso villages 
which had paid their revenue with tolerable ease and regularity, and he raised or 
lowered the jummas of other villages to that standard as tho history of the village or 
his own enquiries as to the state of the village, tho circumstances of the malgoozar or 
farming offers might show to be advisablo. The system at that time was a good one, 
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and greatly expedited work. The object of enquiry was to fix a moderate jumma 
which could be regularly collected, and that object was attained. After the assessment 
the zemindars were ordered to givo in a jummabundee, which was proclaimed or ordered 
to be proclaimed for 15 days, and then if not objected to, accepted as the settlement jum¬ 
mabundee, I can give two instances showing that no very detailed enquiry was made as 
to the assets or the proportion they bore to the jumma. In Goojroula in Nawabgunj, 
a jumma of Rs. 1,150 had been regularly collected, but the rate of incidence was higher 
than that of the neighbouring villages. 

The Settlement Officer rcdueed|the jumma to Rs. 600. The mokuddumsof Adhkutta, 
an adjoining village, then offered a jumma of Rs. 1,100, on which the Settlement 
Officer raised his assessment to Rs. 900. 

In Bholapoor Soonkapoor in Crore with a then cuitnrablearea of 1,175 acres, and 
a populous site, and 4 hamlets, the Settlement Offieer fixed a jumma of Rs. 300. The 
fact was the zemindar had thrown all the land but 149 acres out of cultivation. 


The following statement shows the number of villages farmed or sold for arrears 
since last settlement in each pergunnah :— 



Pergunnahs. 



Farms. 

Sales. 


Furrecdpore, 




98 

4 

The total number of village* 

Crore, 

Meergunj, 




5 

Ml 

in these pergunnahs is 2,570, so 




a 


that in 8-6 per cent, it has been 

Seroli, 





1 

necessary to resort to sale or 

bullia. 





... 

farm. 

Aontab, 

Ml 

• •• 


10 



Saneha, 


»•» 

.Jf'' 

7 

1 


Nawabgunj, 



• » . 

«r> 

6 


Beesulpore, 




44 

4 


Kabur. 

... 



»•» 

1 


Sirxawuu, 


• » « 



... 


Hiu-ba, 




4 



Cbounmila, 

• •• 



6 

£02* 

I 

17J 



Still this shows that the settlement was a light one. The fact was that the settle¬ 
ment in several pergunnahs was a very light one. It was made solely on the cultivated 
area. So that the entire profits arising from extension of cultivation went to the 
zemindar, and rapidly pulled down the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of 
assessment at the nominal 50 per cent, is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, 
making up the accoupt. 

We have— 

Land Revenue, ... ... 50 per cent. 

Cesses, ... ... 5 „ 

Share of Putwarees’fees, ... ,, 

Lumberdars’ cess,... ... 24 „ 

59 

Besides this there is income-tax, choupal expenses, and expenses of collection and 
management. Now, either no available waste is left iu reserve, or where there is such 
a reserve, it has been taken into account in assessment. Julkur and Bunkur assets are 
also now included, and besides and above all this, there i§ a far more caroful and search¬ 
ing enquiry into the assets thau was ever made formerly, and assessments are made 
not on the rents as given in by the zemindars, but on the actual value of the land,—that 
is to say, the amount that cau be fairly added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of rents 
to the prevailing standard, is included in the assets for assessment instead of being left 
to the zemindar as formerly. 

My own opinion, and I have had a long experience of the district, is that tho 
present scale of assessment is a high one, instead of being so immoderately low as is 
sometimes supposed. 
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II. —I think that it would be inequitable to assess zemindars holding a largo 
number of villages at a higher rate, for— 

(1) Their expenses of management are proportionately much higher than those 
of the small proprietors who can look after their own properties without being com¬ 
pelled to employ dishonest karindas or agents. 

(2) From their share of the profits they have to pay karindas, who rob and 
defraud them in every practicable way. On an equal amount of jumma, a large proprie¬ 
tor would receive a much lower amount of profit than a number of small proprietors. 

(3) The largo proprietors are compelled by their position to keep up a certain 
amount of state and expenditure greater in proportion than that of a number of small 
proprietors. 

(4) The jumma should bo assessed on every single village, so as to leave a fair 
percentage of profit should it be separated from the talooqa. This possibility should 
never be lost sight of. 

(5) Whatever the rule adopted, it should be the same for all. I fail to perceive 
either the justice or the policy of differential rates according to the size of the property. 
It would be impossible to draw the limits, and it would be looked on as an act of the 
greatest injustice by the victims, who “ exhypothise” would bo the men of the greatest 
wealth and influence in the district. They all consider themselves entitled to lower 
rates than the petty proprietors on account of their necessary expenditure in keeping 
up their position. They would quite fail to comprehend the equity of the suggested 
arrangements. 

I think in this matter all must be trusted to the discretion of the Settlement Officer. 
No rules on this point could be laid down which would be of the least avail to bind him 
if he wished to evade them. As stated above, 1 consider a 50 per cent, assessment besides 
cesses, as high as can be collected with regularity. 

III. —As to the operations of the Rent-laws— 

I think that Act X. contained great and radical errors. It was demonstrable that 
occupancy-rights, such as those conferred by the Act, were to the full as unknown here 
a9 in Oude, until they were conferred by the Act. To enter fully into this subject 
would take up too much time here. Suffice it to say, that the Act has created a bitter 
antagonism between landlord and tenants which will bear evil fruit hereafter. We 
have fettered the landlord’s hands too lightly, and he strives cither,to cut tho knot by 
driving the occupancy-tenants out by every kind of oppression, or to obtain enhance¬ 
ments by fraudulent measurements, or to convert money-rents back to kind-rates. 
Much of the evil is caused by tho words in Clause l of Sectiou XVII., <( the same class of 
rt/ots .” This has been interpreted to mean— 

(1) The same caste . 

(2) Of the same occupancy, i.e. t occupancy-tenants are to be made a law to them¬ 
selves. 

There is no custom here of high-caste tenants paying lower rates than men of other 
castes. Custom is best shown by the proportions of the crop received by the landlord 
whore rents are paid in kind as they were in four-fifths of the district in 1830. Now, as 
a rule, high and low-c.asto men pay the same proportion in the samo village, and I have 
found cases of high-caste men paying a higher proportion of the crop than tho low- 
caste, to make up for the difference in the amount of grain received by tho landlord 
due to the inferior cultivation of the higher castes. In a village of Nawabgunj, the 
Coormis pay five-twelfths of tho produco, the Brahmins six-twelfths ; where the high- 
casto men do pay lower rates, the case may usually be rosolved ou enquiry into one of the 
following : — 

(1) Where they are connections of the zemindars, former or present, by blood or 
marriage. 
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(?) Where they themselves are old zemindars who have lost their rights by sale, 
and have been permitted to hold on at their old rates. 

(3) Where they are the family priests or servants of the zemindar. 

(4) Where the low-caste men are the later comers, who have taken the land at 
slightly higher rents. 

(5) Where the numerical strength and unity of the high-caste men has enabled 
them to resist the zemindar’s efforts at forcible enhancement, while he has gained his 
object with the low-caste men. 

The instances where allowances are made in rent to caste, on account solely of the 
caste , are quite the exception instead of being the rule as usually supposed. As to the 
second point, until Act X. was passed, and High Court decisions as to the meaning of 
the words “ of the samo class ” begau to be promulgated, no asamee ever thought of 
claiming to hold at privilege rates on account of length of occupancy. He would have 
thought it a hardship to have his rents only enhanced above the village rates, but if 
all were enhanced together, new-comers and old, he would not have thought of object¬ 
ing if the new rates were fair in themselves. I hold that the true meaning of the words 
“of the Bame class” should have been interpreted to mean either— 

(1) The class with hereditary and transferable rights. 

(2) Or the class without those rights. 

The other interpretation, without a doubt up to the establishment of the Settlement 
Court, had a considerable effect in preventing the rents of tho occupancy-tenants from 
rising to a fair amount. The: zemindar was compelled to sue each man singly, and, of 
course, found the greatest difficulty in getting any enhancement at all, as the rates of 
tho unenhanced tenants were brought up against him. It was a difficulty only to be 
overcome by fraud of every kind, and payments to the persons (usually the ennoon- 
goes) to whom commissions were issued ; until these enhancement suits are tried in the 
village during the cold weather tour, justice can never be done. 

Most certainly, the whole course of my experience in the Settlement has shown me 
that the Revenue Courts did not, as a rule, raise tho rates of occupancy-tenants to any¬ 
thing like a fair and equitable rate. I have never known considerations of value of 
produce entertained by a Revenue Court other than a Settlement Court, and I should 
think very few Revenue Officers out of the Settlement Department bad any ideas or 
knowledge at all on the subjects of produce or its value. The rise in prices as a grouud 
for enhancement was almost unknown in Bareilly even to the mookhtears until I took 
it up in the Settlement Department. Rates paid by tenants-at-will were utterly 
excluded from consideration in the case of enhancements against occupancy-tenants, 
while, as a rule, rates paid for similar land by asamees in neighbouring villages were 
never taken into consideration. Each village was taken individually, and each caste 
and so-called “class” in that village, where rents might fairly have been raised from 
Re. f to Re. 1-8 per pukka beegah, a zemindar, with the greatest difficulty and much 
expanse, obtained decrees for 2 to 4 annas. I could give numberless instances of what 
I state. Since the settlement much of this has been changed, and more sensible views 
are beginning to prevail, bnt still there is far too much of the old evil of issuing com¬ 
missions in all enhancement cases. During the last two years, the late Judge went 
entirely against, the cultivators and decreed rates in appeal, irrespective of proof as 
much too high as the old rates were too low. I gave instances of this in a recent 
report. One Tehseeldar (Salah-ood-deen) of Aonla could hardly ever be brought to 
decree a claim for enhancement at all. Individual views have had too much weight 
in such questions. But I think tho evil can only be cured entirely by fresh legislation. 
Act X. has injured both the landlord and the tenant in this district at least. 
It has caused violent class-enmity, and has made the cultivator ptore than ever 
dependent on the bunniah. It has transferred a part of the rent proper from 
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the hands of the landlord to that of the tenant. As soon as the Settlement Court is 
closed, we shall hear very little more in Bareilly of rates fixed by “ mutual agreement,” 
except in the common cases where a landlord “ makes an agreement ” for a fictitious 
enhancement with 3 or 4 asamees, in order to manufacture evidence for enhancement 
suits against the rest. I should like to see more facilities given to free bargaining 
between the asamees and the landlord as in Oude. A rapacious landlord would soon be 
brought to his senses as he would get no tenants. Then we should have real village 
rates, and no tenant would rent land at higher than the village rates. Why should the 
officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between landlord and tenant any¬ 
more than the price of sugar between buyer and seller ? I am for free trade in land as 
well as in its produce, and I am convinced that the cultivator would benefit it {the long run. 
A volume might be written on the subject, but this report is a long one already, and I 
know that my views on this point will be unpopular, and I see little hope of complete 
amendment by new legislation. Still much of the evil done by the Act would be removed 
by the excision of the words “ by the same class of ryots ” from Section XVII., Clauso 1. 

III. —Experience in all the recent settlements has shown that rents always do rise 
after the revision of assessment. The extent of that rise mu9t depend on the special 
circumstances of the district, no general rule can be laid down as I have shown. I 
assumod a rise of about If annas in the rupee all round, giving a rate somewhat below 
what would have been warranted by moderate estimates of produce and prices. My 
calculations have been justified by results. In 90 per cent, of the claims for enhance¬ 
ment filed by the zemindars, the cultivators have acknowledged the equity of my rates; 
and, in a vast number of cases, the rents have been raised up to my estimates by mutual 
agreement between the parties themselves without resort to the Settlement Court at all. 
In 7 or 8 cases I have had petitions from cultivators of entire villages, to the effect 
that the zemindars intended to raise the rents, and the cultivators prayed me to take up 
and decide the case in the Settlement Courts, stating that they were ready to agree to 
any enhancement of rates I might fix. The fact was they know their rents could bear 
an enhancement, and they preferred the Settlement Court to the ordinary Revenue Courts. 
The “ prevailing standard of rents” must form the basis of all rates for assessment. The 
extent to which enhancement may be immediately possible in that standard depends on 
an induction from facts, and it is for the Board to satisfy themselves in each instance, 
as to the care with which those facts have been collected, and as to the validity of the 
inductions from them before sanction is accorded to the rate reports. 

IV. —I would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessments open to enhance¬ 
ment for any cause whatever during a terra of temporary settlement; any such reser¬ 
vation would at once and with reason destroy all feeling of security in the settlement, 
and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property. It is utterly impossi¬ 
ble to gauge the amount of improvement created by a road, a market, or a railway, 
the area over which the improvement extends, or the share of improvement due to each, 
or any of these causes ; cases are conceivable where a railroad might tend to lower 
prices in a district by increased importations, and thus injure instead of benefiting agri- 
tural interests. The effects of a road or a market are local only, and not reducible to 
figures. It would be utterly impossible for the most expert land-valuator to say by 
how much the rental of a particular village had improved from any one of these causes. 
Where any public works are in progress, or in contemplation, which will undoubtedly 
increase the prosperity of a district, there I should recommend that the term of settle¬ 
ment be fixed at not more than 20 years to admit of the completion of the work, and 
for its effects to become manifest, but the amount of the Government demand, and the 
term of settlement, should be invariably fixed definitely. Any violation of this canon 
must affect the district injuriously by inducing a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty 
which would react on the value of landed property. 

As regard canals, the case is a different one. I regard one present system of 
assessment by including the increment in assets due to canal-irrigation in our estimated 

36 b 
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jummabundees for assessment as a flagrant blunder utterly opposed to all common 
sense. The prominent objections to it are the following, premising that differential 
water-rates are out of the question : — 

(1) It prevents any correct statement being drawn up of the receipts of the canal, 
so that it is imposible to make out a true profit and loss account on the special canal 
in question. The evils and inconveniences of this are manifest. 

(2) Government having created the whole extra profit from public funds, can only 
recover at the very best a moiety of that profit, the remainder being utterly without 
reason given up to the landlord 

(3) Where the now irrigation is created during the currency of a settlement, the 
whole of the profit is retained by the landlord. 

(4) Equality of settlement becomes impossible. Estates unirrigated at settle¬ 
ment but subsequently receiving water pay far lighter assessments than estates fully 
irrigated at settlement, though the rental assets are brought up to the same level by the 
water. 

(5) To meet this the clumsy device of a special “ landlord rate” or average rate 
has been devised. This will inevitably bo regarded as an extra tax on land, and a gross 
violation of the terms of tho settlement. 

(6) Remissions of revenue are rendered necessary when the canal is closed for 
repairs, or when water previously supplied is diverted owing to changes in the direc¬ 
tion of the main lines. 

(7) The canal authorities are fettered in the distribution of the water, and cannot 
dispose of it to the best advantage. 

(8) Complicated questions of compensation are created which would never arise 
under a more rational system of assessment. 

(9) Rent questions are needlessly complicated. 

(10) The true value of the water can never be ascertained. 

(11) Permanent settlement is rendered practically impossible. 

There aro many other objections, but the above arc sufficiently strong. The 
remedy is so easy and so obvious, and tho present time is so favourable to its introduc¬ 
tion, that I still hope for its adoption. It is simply everything else remaining theeame 
to assess land irrigated from canals at dry rates. This removes every one of tho above 
objections. Government has the command of the canal-water, and can demand any 
rent it pleases for its use. It is at the option of the landlord and tenant to take the 
water or not as they please. If the tenant can derive any extra profit from its use 
over and above the water-rate and other charges, to which I need not allude moro 
particularly, he will certainly take it. If Government finds the water running to 
waste, it will have to reduce the water-rate. 

Then, the Canal authorities could make up roal balance sheets. If the water were 
withdrawn at once and for ever, it would make no difference in the jumma. The water 
would not be wasted, as a full water-rate being charged, it would not supersede well- 
irrigation, uuless the saving in cattle, time, and labour fully compensated tho asainees 
for the money-payment for canal-water. It would encourage the development of 
natural facilities for irrigation. Government would not lose a fraction of revenue, as 
it would recoup itself by the increased water-rates which would then be possible. 

The greatest bar to permanent settlement would be removed, and all real grounds 
of complaint oh this head taken from the people. I fail to perceive a single objec¬ 
tion to the plan—all land irrigated from wells, tanks, or rivers (not forming a part of 
the canal system) would be assessed exactly as at present. The one slight alteration 
would raako the whole difference. There cannot be two opinions as to the finan¬ 
cial results, and the canal officers would be rendered perfectly independent. They 
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would be able to manage the water to the best advantage, and their judgment and 
energy could be tested by the results, and there could be no room for argument 
as to whether canals in India pay financially or not. 

Far more could be said (and said much better) on the question. I have contented 
myself with simply indicating the faults of the present system and their remedy, 
leaving all argument for a future occasion if I am called upon. 

This concludes the Board’s six points. There is one more which may receive 
a passing notice: modern settlements are far too expensive. There is far too much 
writing in them, and we do not recognize sufficiently the value of putwaree’s papers 
if only they are regularly, adequately, and intelligently tested. If this were insisted 
upon with far greater rigour than at present, we might dispense with every paper in 
a settlement misl except the nuksha, khusrah , the khewut, and the wajib-ul-iorz , and 
■the Nos. II., III., and IV. statements. Settlements would then be concluded in half 
the time, at half the expense, the volumes would be one-third of the bulk, and con tain 
nothing but entries of permanent value. 

The tenant-roll and rents are constantly changing. Three years after settlement, 
the settlement papers are not sufficient independent evidence to provo by whom, or 
at what rent any particular field is held. During the three years three changes 
may have ocourred to ascertain these, the putwaree’s papers must bo examined, and 
evidence must be obtained to corroborate their correctness if contested. Similarly, the 
settlement record alone is not sufficient to prove the occupancy-rights of any tenant 
for he may have changed his fields in the interval since that record was prepared. 
Why then go to the labour and expense of preparing a jumabundeo and teerij which 
only stand good for one year, and contain no information not shown in the putwaree’s 
papers. These are fairly accurate on the whole in villages paying money-rents, and 
only require systematic testing to be made completely so. If disputes as to rent or 
occupancy arose, they could be decided as they were brought forward. Settlement Offi¬ 
cers have no superior facilities over tho Colloetory Officers for the decision of such 
cases. They havo no special and peculiar faculties for the ascertainment of the truth. 
The same means of information, the same evidence is open to both Courts. 

There would be a very groat saving of time, money, and paper, if my proposal* 
were adopted, and no real loss, and the whole country would not bo turned upside down 
as it is now when a settlement is in progress. 

I merely mako the suggestion on the present occasion, reserving all discussion 
for a future occasion if necessary. 

In putteedaree villages a khuteonee of ownership would bo required in addition 
to the papers I have mentioned, but no others. Of course, as slight amendment in 
Regulation VII. of 1822 would be required, I must apologize for the extremo length 
to which my reply has drawn itself out. 

Statement showing the average Prices of Wheat per Rupee in lbs. from 1804 to 1872. 


Year. 

IBs. per 
Be. 

Year. 

IBs.per 
Re, 

Year. 

IBs. per 
Re. 

Year. 

IBs. per 

Bo. 

1804, 


92 3 

1822, 


64-2 

1839, 


58-9 

1857, 


93*a 

1805, 


93-7 

1823, 

... 

87-0 

1841), 


58 9 

1858, 


99*1 

1806, 


890 

1824, 

*.« 

62-9 

1841, 


117'8 

1859, 


77*7 

1807, 


1097 

1825, 

... 

KifiJ 

1842, 


83-4 

1860, 


5S*fi 

1808, 


74’9 

1826, 


74-9 

1843, 

Ut 

92-4 

1861, 


37*5 

1809, 


78-9 

1627, 


96*3 

1844, 

... 

87-1 

1862, 


80'4 

1810, 


181 2 

1828, 


113-8 

1845, 

... 

710 

1863, 


88*4 

1811, 


112-4 

1829, 


93-7 

1846, 


74-3 

1864, 


526 

1812, 


74-9 

1830, 


77-6 

1847, 

... 

89-7 

1865, 


52*9 

1813, 


113-8 

1881, 

... 

57-8 

184$, 

... 

860 

1866, 


62*2 

1814, 


147-2 

1832, 

... 

81-7 

1849, 


98-1 

1867, 


46-2 

1815, 


113-8 

1833, 

... 

64’5 

1850, 

..a 

96-8 

1868, 


51*0 

1816, 


87-1 

1834, 


63-5 

1851, 


105-5 

1869, 


31*5 

1817, 


62-2 

1835, 


68-4 

1852, 

„„ 

61-6 

1870, 


40*0 

1818, 


46-8 

1836, 


48-3 

1853, 


■fM 

1871, 


80 

1819, 


37-4 

1837, 


35-6 

1854, 


69-6 

1872, 


49 

.1820, 


88-3 

1838, 


44'2 

1855, 


93-8 




1821, 


110-4 

**• 


-•» 

1856, 

... 

75-0 
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Report by E. C. Buck, Esquire, Settlement Officer of Cawnpore, dated the 22nd June , 

1872, 


I AM first asked to state whether a standard of average rates is possible, 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 
(I).—Under this head the first question raised is whether rents 
have reached their present full limit. 


2 . 

I, is a standard. 


3. I would take this question to mean whether rentals have reached their present 
Hise in rents, and rise fuI1 limit—; firstly, by a rise in rents to their full limit, indo- 
jn rent-rates. pendently of a rise in rent-rates ; secondly, by a rise in rents 

consequent on a rise in rent-rates. 


4. The first of these two enquiries is sufficiently answerd by the following table, 
which shows the rentals existing at the time when the assess- 
rSts^assumedb^Assessing ment of the district was taken in hand, as contrasted with tho 
Officers in turruckabad. ren tals assumed to be attainable by the application of existing 

prevailing rates to under-rented land. 


Tergunnah. 

Rental ex¬ 
isting 
before 
assess¬ 
ment. 

Assumed 
rental, i. e., 
double the 
new revenue. 

Increase. 

Increase 

per 

cent. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Bhojpur,... ... ••• 

1,46,042 

1,65,440 

19,398 

13 

Tilaliomdabad, ,,, ... 

03,509 

73,800 

10,291 

16 

Paliara, ... 

60,517 

60,191 

9,674 

18 

Shumahabad (East),.., ... 

1,52,383 

1,70,648 

18,265 

11 

Kumpil, ... ... <•• 

1,45,796 

1,62,480 

16,684 

11 

Shumshabttd (West), ... 

2,36,079 

2,71,020 

34,94] 

14 

Imrutpur, ... ... 

1,74,329 

1,74,660 

331 

1 

Khakulmow, ... 

47,652 

49,520 

1,868 

3 

Turrummiggur, ... ... 

28,980 

29,860 

880 

3 

Tirwa, ... 

2,72,942 

3,15,120 

42,178 

15 

Sorik, ... ... ... 

80,696 

3,04,760 

24,064 

29 

Snkhutpur, ... ... 

70,136 

82,760 

12,624 

17 

Sukruwa, ... 

4,549 

5,620 

1,071 

23 

Kunnouj, .., ... 

3,54,035 

4,10,650 

56,615 

15 

Chibramow, ... ... 

1,71,032 

1,93,140 

22,108 

12 

Talgram, ... ... 

1,70,942 

2,08,680 

37,738 

22 

Total, ... 

2 1,09,621 

24,78,349 

8,68,728 

17 


Remarks. 


? These arc mostly seer 
l or unrented land 


The assumed or estimated rentals are not based on any prospective riso in rent- 
rates. In forming the estimate, some consideration has been paid to prospective 
increase of irrigation and cultivation; but in a chief degree the assumed increase is due 
to the application of prevailing rates to under-rented land. 

An interval of some years must, in many cases, occur before those assumed rentals 
are reached, and in many cases rents are now so abnormally low that the assumed ren¬ 
tals will perhaps not be realized during the term of settlement. 

5. This statement then shows that rents haved not reached their present full limit, 

Condition* which cause- apart from the question whether renUrates have reached their 

(I) Rise in rent; ( 2 ) rise in p q limit or not. It remains to be considered whether any 
rent-rates; (3) affect pro- , J 

At* of cultivators. further rise can take place in rentals, independently of any 

prospective rise in rent-rates, and also whether any rise in rentals may be expected in 
consequence of a rise in rent-rates. These questions are not always kept sufficiently 
distinct. The broad difference between them is this :—Conditions which enhance the 
rental independently of a rise in rent-rates are those which affect the quantity of pro¬ 
duce; conditions which enhance the - rental in connection with a riso in rent-rates 
are thoso which affect the value of produce. 
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Cinder the first-class come 

(1) Improvement in soil. 

(2) Increase in the water-supply and irrigated area. 

(3) Increase in the man ure-supply and manured area. 

(4) Increase in the skill and industry of cultivators. 

(5) Increase in the cultivated area. 

Under the second class come:— 

(1) Improvement in means of communication. 

(2) Decrease in the value of money. 

(3) Increase in the demand for agricultural produce. 

Thore are other conditions which tend to increase rentals without affecting either 
the quantity or value of produce: I refer to those which affect the profits of cultivators. 


The most important of these are:— 

(1) Improvements which lower the cost of produce. 

(2 ) Competition for land. 

By the first the profits of cultivators are increased; by the Becond cultivators are 
induced to be satisfied with the smaller profits. 


6. I will briefly consider the prospects of this district (Furruckabad) with 

reference to the above conditions. First, those wich affect the 
Prospect of Kurruclcatiad . „ , , , 

considered with reference quantity oi produce (1 assume here that any prospective 

to above conditions. increase in the quantity of produce in the Furruckabad district 

will not, by increasing the food-supply, have any appreciable effect on the price of 

food). 

7. Improvement in soil .—Cultivated land is more likely to deteriorate than improve, 

and in canal watered tracts I think it is a grave question whe- 
Improvement in soil. ^ er deterioration is not rapidly taking place; but it may be 

possible to bring into cultivation a very large area of land, now unculturable, if any 
means can be discovered for the removal of “reh,” the saline ingredient which poisons 
so many broad acres of otherwise healthy soil, and which is the only bar to the cultiva¬ 
tion of nearly all the unculturable land in the Furruckabad District. I have paid 
considerable attention to the subject, and, without going into details, I may express 
my opinion that the ultimate reclamation of a large portion of the reh-affected land does 
not seem impossible. Much of the saline matter is being carried away in solution by 
natural drainage, and much more might, I think, be carried away by artificial drainage. 


The area recorded as unculturable in this district is (excluding building land) 
235,275 acres ; the culturable area (including cultivated land) is 813,338 acres— i. c., 
the unculturable area is more than one-fifth of the total area. Now, the greater part 
(four-fifths, I should say) of the unculturable land, or about 150,000 acres, is affected 
by reh. Should this area become culturable it could hardly realize a lower rental 
than from Ee. 1 to Es. 2 an acre— i. e., a rental of from one and a half to three lakhs, 
or from 6 to 12 per cent, of 24 lakhs, the full rental at assumed rates. 


8. Little or no increase can be expected in the number of non-masonry or kutcha 
Increase in water-supply wells, but in several parts of the district there is room for 
and irrigated area. much improvement by the construction of masonry wells. As 

regards extension of canal irrigation one out of six tehseels is partially watered by 
the Ganges Cana!, and some increase in the irrigation supplied by it may be expected. 
A new cannal (the Lower Ganges) is also projected, which will probably supply with 
water another one-sixth of the district. 

37 a 
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Existing percentage of 
irrigation. 


The following table shows the percentage of irrigation in 
each pergunnah at present existing:— 


1. 

Kumpil, ... 

Per Cent, 

... 40 

e. 

Riinnouj, 

Per Cent. 

... ... SO 

2. 

Shumsabad, ... 

... ... 64 

10. 

Bhojpur, ... 

... ... 43 

3. 

Imrutpur, ... 

... ... so 

it. 

Tal grain, ... 

... 62 
... 57 

4. 

Khakutmow, ... 

... ... 40 

12. 

Chibramow, ... 

6. 

Parumnuggur, ... 

... ... 6 3 

13. 

Sukrawa, ... 

... (J canal) 80 

6 . 

Pahara, ... 

Mahomdabad, ... 

... ... 68 

14. 

Snkhutpur, ... 

... a canal) 86 

7. 

... ... 60 

15. 

Sorik, ... 

... canal) 61 

8. 

Shunishabad, 

#•» 63 

16 . 

Tirwa, ... 

... (, canal) 67 


Total Districts 68 per cent. 


The highest percentages are those of Sukrawan and Sorik. These pergunnahs are 
exceedingly level, and consequently easy to irrigate with canal-water, and I doubt, 
therefore, if other pergunnahs, which are less level, could attain such a high percent¬ 
age of irrigable area even with a canal supply. 


9. On the supposition that the whole district could be supplied with water, I do 
Possible increase in the not think that the irrigable area could be much more than 80 
percentage. p er cen t,, or 22 per cent, more than is now irrigable. It is 

almost impossible that pergunnahs 3, 4, and 5, which lie between two large rivers, 
should ever be reached by canal-water, and I think, therefore, that- 80 per cent, is a 
maximum estimate of the possible irrigation of the whole district. 

The total cultivated area is now 541,935 acres; 22 per cent., or the estimated 
maximum increase in the irrigable area would be 119,240 acres (exclusive of land not 
yet brought into cultivation). Now, the rent of the poorest dry land is about Rs. 2 an 
acre, and the rent of the best dry land is about Rs. 4 an acre. I assume, therefore, 
the average rent of dry land to be Rs. 3 an acre. Again, the improvement effected 
in rent-rates by irrigation varies from 4 annas to 8 annas per rupee of rent, as the 
following table will show. This table exhibits the actual rates paid by irrigated and 
unirrigated land of different classes of soil in 8 out of the 16 pergunnahs. 

The rates are deduced from the actual rents paid. 



InaioAlBn. 

UxiBRlOATED. 




Pergunnahs. 

Description of soil. 

Average 

rate. 

Description 
of soil. 

Average 

rate. 

uiirerence 
per rupee: 




Bs. 

a. 

P- 


Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

■ p- 

Shunishabad (West), 

Doomut, 1st, 


3 

14 

2 

Doomut, 1st, 

2 

i 

5 

0 

7 

4 


Ditto, 2nd, 


2 

12 

6 

Ditto, 2nd, 

l 

7 

1 

0 

7 

4 


Blioor, 1st, 
Doomut, 1st, 
Ditto, 2nd, 

... 

1 

14 

3 

Bhoor, l st, 

l 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Kumpil, ... ... 


3 

12 

0 

Doomut, 1st, 
Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

2 

0 

0 

11 

% 


2 

12 

8 

1 

3 

1 

0 

9 

2 


Bhoor, 1st, 

Ml 

1 

12 

O 

Bhoor, 1st, 

1 

5 

3 

0 

3 

10 

Mohumdabad, 

Doomut, 1st, 

... 

2 

15 

9 

Doomut, 1 st, 

2 

2 

9 

0 

4 

8 

Ditto, 2nd, 


2 

fi 

3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

7 

1 

0 

6 

1 


Bhoor, 1st, 


2 

0 

6 

Bhoor, 1 st, 

1 

13 

3 

0 

1 

7 

Shumsbabad (East),... 

Doomut, 1st, 


2 

8 

7 

Doomut, 1 st, 

1 

13 

9 

0 

4 

5 

Ditto, 2nd, 

... 

1 

15 

8 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

6 

9 

0 

4 

6 


Bhoor, 1 st. 


2 

O 

9 

Bhoor, 1st, 

I 

7 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Bhojpur, ... ... 

Doomut, 1st, 


3 

0 

0 

Doomut, 1st, 

1 

14 

9 

0 

5 

9 

Ditto, 2nd, 


2 

8 

3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

2 

6 

0 

8 

7 


Bhoor, 1st, 


2 

2 

0 

Bhoor, 1st, 

1 

6 

6 

0 

5 

5 

Tal gram, ... 

Doomut, 1st, 


3 

0 

9 

Doomut, 1st, 
Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

12 

9 

0 

6 

6 

Ditto, 2nd, 


2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

0 

7 

8 


Bhoor, 1st, 

... 

2 

0 

3 

Bhoor, 1 st, 

1 

5 

3 

0 

5 

6 

Chibramow, 

Doomut, 1st, 

... 

3 

0 

0 

Doomut, 1st, 

1 

12 

3 

0 

6 

9 

Ditto, 2nd, 


2 

4 

3 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 


Bhoor, 1st, 


2 

1 

6 

Blioor, 1st, 

1 

6 

3 

0 

4 

9 

Pahara, ... ... 

Doomut, 1st, 


3 

6 

s 

Doomut, 1st, 

2 

3 

It 

0 

5 

5 


Ditto, 2nd, 

... 

2 

15 8 

Ditto, 2nd, 

1 

8 

2 

0 

8 

2 


Bhoor, 1st, 


2 

6 

7 

Bhoor, 1st, 

1 

12 

8 

0 

4 

6 


10. Now, the rent of 119,240 acres at Rs. 3 (the dry rate) would be Rs. 3,87,720'. 

The increase which would ensue on the introduction of irriga- 
tbe reS^du^-toincrease tion to this area would bo by the abovlB assumption from 
of irrigation. Rs. 69,930 (at 4 annas in the rupee) to Rs. 1,93,860 (at 


8 annas in the rupee). This is the maximum estimate. As a minimum estimate. 
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I would not take less than half this amount) as I consider that the irrigable area 
of the district should certainly not be less than 70 per cent, after the introduction of the 
Lower Ganges Oanal, and the construction of such masonry wells as are practicable. 
These estimates admit of a prospective increase of rental, due to irrigation of not less 
than half a lakh, and not more than two lakhs (exclusive of area not yet cultiva- 
ted)— i.e.f from 2 to 8 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs. 

11. The question of manure is quite as important, if not more so than that of 
Increase in the manure irrigation, since there is no practical limit to the amount of 
supply and manured area, manure which can be absorbed by cultivated land, whereas 
Division of land into irrigation is limited by the extent of the cultivated area. The 

Classes ty Assessing O ffl „ “ 

cers based in manure. division of land into high-rented and low-rented classes, on 
which most of the Settlement Officers of the North-Western Provinces base their 
assessments, is primarily due to manure. 

Broadly speaking, tracts of country have been divided into three classes: highly 
manured, partially manured, and unmannred, which again have been sub-divided into 
irrigated and unirrigated. Difference in natural soil has had less effect upon the 
classification of rates than difference in the supply of manure and irrigation. As in 
the case of irrigation, then, it is necessary to consider (1) the nature of the influence 
which manure has upon rent, (2) the probable extent to which the manure supply may 
increase. 


12. Irrigated unmanured land of good quality does not realize moro than from 
Nature of the influence S’ 3 * 5 to 6 per acre. Irrigated land of good quality when 
which manure has ou rent, highly manured should never realizo less than Rs. 9 an acre, 
and can generally fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 an acre. The difference between theso 
rates is from G annas to 8 annas in the rupee. 


Estimated portion of the 
rental due to manure in the 
Pergunnah of Kuunouj, 
District Furrucbabad. 


13. The following figures will give some idea of the 
amount of the estimated rental which is due to manure in 
the Porgunnah of Kunnouj. 


The area of irrigated and highly-manured land near sites (A) is 8,442 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs. 6 a beegah. 

The area of irrigated and partially manured land near sites (B) is 23,261 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs. 4-8 a beegah. 


Irrigated and unmanured land is assessed at Rs. 3 a beegah. 

The difference between the rate of (C) and the rate of (A) is Rs. 3, and the’ 
difference between the rate of (C) and the rate of (B) is Re. 1-8. Allowing 8 annas 
a beegah for the advantage of contiguity to site, which 1 believe to be an ample allow¬ 
ance, tho remainder will be due to manure, viz., Rs. 2-8 on the (A) land, and Re. 1 
on the (B) land. 

On this assumption the total amount due to manure is— 

8,442 X 2-8 = Rs. 21,368 

23,261 X 1*0 « „ 23,261 


Rs. 44,629 

Rs. 5,400 may be added for rental due to manure on unirrigated land, and the total 
amount due to manure be estimated at Rs. 50,000. Now, the rental assumed for 
Kunnouj is Rs. 4,00,000. The proportion due to manure is, therefore, one-eighth or 2 
annas in the rupee of the total rental. At the same rate 3 lakhs out of the total rental 
(24 lakhs) of tho district is due to manure. 
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Price paid for the ma¬ 
nure supplied by the City 
of Furruckabad for agri¬ 
cultural purposes 

Compared with esti¬ 
mated value of Kunjiouj 
-manure. 


14. In the neighbourhood of the Furruckabad city I counted, in a large num¬ 
ber of suburban fields, the number of bullock-loads of manure 
put down for the potatoe crop. The area under potatoes was 
also taken, and the weight of the manure put down in one year 
was thus estimated to be 371,700 maunds, for which not less 
than from Rs. 4 to 6 per 100 maunds was paid in hard cash. 
The value of the total manure was therefore from Bs. 15,000 to 
22,000, say Bs. 20,000. Now, the population of the city and suburbs of Furruckabad 
is 80,000, and the population of Kunnouj is 111,800. If, then, 111.800 population 
supply Bs. 50,000 worth of manure, 80,000 population should supply lis. 35,000 
worth. But the actual amount known to be supplied by the 80,000 for the potatoe 
crop is worth Bs. 20,000. When it is considered that there are many more cattle in 
the district than the city, notwithstanding the traffic in the latter, that more waste of 
manure occurs in the city than in the villages, and that the potatoe crop does not 
occupy quite the total manured area of the suburbs (though it occupies very nearly all), 
the above figures agree wonderfully well, based as they are on entirely different calcu¬ 
lations. They are sufficiently approximate, I think, to justify the assumption that an 
agricultural population of a lakh will, with the cattle on their farms, supply manure of 
a value not less than Bs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, exclusive of what is uied for fuel, I 
believe this roally to be a minimum estimate. Now, the population of the district of 
Furruckabad is about 9 lakhs ; the value of the manure supplied by them would, under 
the above estimate, be not less than Rs. 2,70,000 to Rs. 3,60,000 in rent. 


15. Is the manure supply likely to increase ? It has been assumed in the above 
Probability of increase in calculations that manure is proportioned to population and eai tie, 
the manure supply. the latter being proportional to the former. 

The answer to the question whether manure is likely to increase is dependent, 
therefore, on the probability of the increase of population. 

Is population likely to increase ? This will be considered under the head of “ Com¬ 
petition,” but for present purposes I may assume an increase of 25 per cent., or 2| 
lakhs as within the range of possibility. By the above estimate the annual value of the 
additional manure would be from Rs. 67,590 to Rs. 90,000. 


I will estimate the possible increase to be from half a lakh to a lakh and a quarter, 
or from 2 to 5 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs. 


16. But there is another way in which the manure-supply may be materially 
increased, and that is by tho discovery of some substitute for 

PosaibiUty of the cow- ’ . J J 

dung used as fuel becom- cow-dung as tuel. It is surely not unreasonable to suppose m 
mg available for manure, flj 0se <] a ys 0 f scientific progress that some substitute may be 

found. I am told that a family of 5 or 6 will require 10 cow-dung cakes of nearly a 
seer each to cook their daily meal, and that a single person will require 3 or 4 ; also 
that the greater number of people use cow-dung and not wood. I regret that I have 
no statistics at present to verify this statement, but on the above data I assume that 
450,000 persons, or less than half the population of the district, require l£ seers of cow- 
dung cake 3 as fuel daily during the year (this calculation does not include cow-dung 
used for warming purposes in winter, or for burning lime, bricks, dead bodies, &c., &c.). 
By this assumption the total amount used daily would be 675,000 seers, or 16,875 
maunds, and annually 6,159,375 maunds. 

Now, the manure used for a sugar-cane field does not exceed 200 maunds an 
acre once in 2 years, or 100 maunds a year. The rent of a cane field is at least Rs. 3 
an acre more than the rent of an unmanured field. The manure now used as fuel 
represents, therefore, a rental of Rs. 3 per 100 maunds— i. e., 3 X 61,411, Rs. 1,84,233, 
which is about 8 or 9 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs. 



Estimate of the increase 
in rental which may be 
due to increase of manure. 


Number of skilled cul¬ 
tivators. 
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17. The total possible increase due to manure is there¬ 
fore on both calculations from 2 to 14 per cent, of the assumed 
rental of 24 lakhs. 

18. The character of cultivators greatly affects the rate 
of rent. 


It has always been the custom for landlords to tax skill and industry, which 
Skilled cultivators pay extract more produce from the soil, by higher rates. In Fur- 
higher rate than unskilled. ruckabadj Koormies and Kaehees pay 10 per cent, and often 

20 per cent, more than Brahmins and Thakurs. The rent-roll of the future may, there¬ 
fore, rise with the increase of the skilled and industrial classes. What prospect is there 
0 , .. . . .. of their increase ? They cannot invade land held by inferior 

number of skilled cultiva- tenants with right of occupancy, and as tenants with rights hold 
three-fourths of the cultivated area, one-fourth only is now open 
to new tenants, and it is probable that this area will be greatly diminished by the trans¬ 
fer of non-occupancy tenants into the occupancy class under the 12 years’ rule. It 
certainly would not bo safe to estimate that more than one-tenth of the cultivated area 
can pass from the hands of the inferior to the hands of the superior classes. Assuming 
that this change may take place, and that the new tenants can pay 15 per cent, more 
than the old ones on one-tenth, the increase to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs would be 1£ 
per cent, or Rs. 36,000. 

19. But there is more prospect of a less violent process taking place which will 
Improvement in the not necessitate the removal of existing cultivators. There 

unskilled and” non-tadus- secm9 to be n0 roason wh y the non*industrial classes should 
trial classes. not gradually acquire an industrial character. I believe this 

change in their character is taking place. One of the chief causes of the difference 
between the two classes is caste prejudice. Notable instances bave occurred where caste 
prejudices, which interfered with agricultural progress, have broken down. I may 
mention an example. W hen the cultivation of indigo was introduced into the Sheoruj- 
pur pergunnah of Cawnpore, not a Brahmin or Thakur would touch or sow iu his field 
the unclean plant. It is said that at last the Rajah of the Ckundel clan set the example 
by sowing one of his own fields with indigo, and forthwith all the Thakurs followed suit. 
They certainly do not object to grow it now. In confirmation of this story, I may men¬ 
tion that the most influential zemindar of the same pergunnah, who is a Brahmin, and 
owns several villages, has told me that even now some Brahmins refuse to sow indigo ; 
hut that many more have permitted themselves to do so in consequence of the example 
which he himself set them. Much the same has occurred in the case of potatoes. 

I have no doubt that as intelligence spreads, the skill and industry of the back¬ 
ward classes will improve, and that they will rise eventually to the level of the better 
classes, which, of course, means that they will be able to pay higher rents. At present 
the assessment of many villages is necessarily pitched at an abnormally low figure on 
account of the backward condition of the cultivators. It would be wrong, by the 
perpetuation of this favour, to give such cultivators an unfair advantage over their in¬ 
dustrious neighbours, and would be contrary to the principle on which all rents and 
assessments are now based. 


20. I have not statistics sufficiently complete to enable me to state what is the 
Estimate increase in the proportion of land held by inferior classes, but it is certainly 
cultivating ^kiiTand 6 in^ more than 50 per cent. I will assume that 50 per cent, of the 
dustr ?- cultivators will eventually improve to such a degree that they 

can pay 10 to 20 per cent, more than they now do. This would add from 5 to 10 per 
cent, or about one lakh to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs. 

It may be argued that skill and industry should not be taxed : perhaps not, but as 
•a matter of fact they are taxed now, and the process will probably be continued. 

38 s 
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21. The culturable area of the district not yet cultivated is recorded as 250,000 
Increase in cultivated acres > tbe cultivated area being 660,000 acres. The greater 
area - part of this 250,000 aores is very poor land, and I do not think 

it likely that more than one-fourth of it could be brought under cultivation without an 
appreciable rise in prices. But shonld a rise in prices occur, which is not an impossible 
contingency, the margin is a large one. Much of this land is partially affeoted by 
“ reh,” and should any means be discovered for the removal of “ roll,” would become 
very valuable. 


22. The area brought under cultivation during the last 30 years has been 140,000 

acres; this large increase in the cultivated area is due to the 
Increase in cultivated “ 

area during the late set- circumstances that the last settlement took place shortly alter 
tleuient. the great famine of 1838, when a large area of land had been 

thrown out of cultivation, 

23. Putting aside the contingencies of rise in prices and removal of u reh,” I 

estimate that the extension of the cultivated area may reach 
crwse^nrentai'due to in- from 50,000 to 100,000 acres, at a rent of Rs. 3 an acre. This 
crease in cultivated area. estimate givea an increased rent of Rs. 1,50,000 Jo Rs. 3,00,000, 

or 6 to 12 per cent, on the rental of 24 lakhs. 


Condition affecting value 
of produce. 


24. I now pass to the consideration of the conditions 
which may enhance the value of produce. 


25. 


Improvement in means 
of communication. 


With the exception of railways, this district possesses means of communica- 
tiou above the average; two branches of the Grand Trunk Road 
meet in it. It is connected by the Canal and by the Ganges 
with Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirzapore, and Patna. It is difficult to ipay what effect 
railway would have on the district gonerally, hut there is no doubt that it would have 
a disturbing influence on the localities through which its route might lie. It certainly 
would not be safe to prophesy that Futtehgurh will never be connected by rail with 
Cawnporo. 


26. I do not feel myself called upon to discuss these questions at any length as 
Decrease in value of they are not of a local character, and I will confine myself to 
demand aU f d or lC agr!euUu^ thc production of such local evidence as I haye been able to 
produce. obtain regarding the rise of prices during the last 50 years in 

this district. The prices of wheat, barley, and jowar are recorded for three market towns 
in different parts of the district from 1803 to 1823, and for five rnarkbt towns in the 
district from 1823 to 1871. 


27. A diagram constructed on the principle of a diagram which appeared in the 
Diagram showing oscii- Indian Economist is appended to this report in Appendix A., and 


lation of prices, 
sent century. 


this exhibits clearly the oscillations in prices during the pre- 


[An examination of the diagram in the Appendix shows that there are three well 
The paragraph between marked periods. The first previous to the famine of 1817, the 

ndLtecHnthe form of anote" secon d between the famine of 1817 and 1854, and the third 

as the diagram has been between 1854 and the present time. On a roview of the whole 
modification. 11 eh Kur 1 0 period between 1803 and 1871, it appears that the number of 

times which the price of wheat rose above 24 seers per rupee is equal to the number of 
times which the price of wheat fell below 24 seers, excluding thc four great famine 
years, 24 seers may therefore be taken as tbe medium price of wheat. Now, from 1803 
to 1817, the price of wheat never fell below 24 seers. From 1817 to 1854 the price 
was 19 times above, and 15 times below 24 seers, and from 1854 to 1871 it was 3 times 
above and 13 times below 24 seers. There is therefore an unmistakeable rise in prices 
since the commencement of the century, and it is a noticeable fact that, although tho 
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price rose twice in times of scarcity during the second period above the maximum 
attained in the 3rd period, and several times to a height above the average, yet it 
always returned by a rapid and violent oscillation. But in the last period there has 
been no sign of the recovery of the price to its former condition. On the contrary, 
there is every appearance of its inclination to maintain a higher and more unvarying level. 
Still I think it would he advisable to suspend final judgment until the reeurreenoe of a 
series of undeniably favourable seasons. Should these fail to restore prices to the aver¬ 
age level maintained during the second period, the rise in prices will he unmistakeable.] 

28. The next questions for consideration are those which 
fits of cultivation. ”* 8 8ro "" affect the profits of cultivation without affecting value of pro¬ 
duce. 


These would tend to increase rent-rates by increasing the profits of cultivators. 

Improvements lowering One illustration will suffice. It is is very easy to imagine that 
cost of production. J J ° 

a marked improvement may some day occur in the construction 

of well-apparatus. I will quote the words of an officer of greater experience than my- 

parX? VemCIlt “ 80!1 &P ' seli ’ on this sub J ect > Mr * Ricketts, Commissioner of Allahabad. 

“ It is certain that the cultivator’s irrigating power would become far more produc¬ 
tive if he possessed information relating to a few simple appliances, or hy introducing 
a few contrivances in use, in other countries, no further advanced generally than this” 
[Revenue Reporter, Vol. V., No. IV., page 202], 

The general adoption of any improved well-apparatus would have a widespread 
effect on the profits of cultivators. 

I am far from wishing that every circumstance which increases the tenant’s profits 
should be made the occasion of extracting more rent from him, but the contingency 
is a possible one, and I am bound to bring A forward, 

29. The last question which remains for consideration is,—-how far rent is liable to 

Competition. bo affected by increase of competition ? 

Mas tiie cultivator any Competition cannot raise rents unless tbere is a margin of 

margin of profit ? profit to the cultivator over and above what is necessary for 

subsistence. 

30. Does such a margin exist where the full standard rates are paid ? And, if 
such a margin exists, are there any other obstacles which may prevent competition 
from exercising any influence. 

I regret that it is impossible to state, with any certainty at present, what profits 
cultivators are making. Safe statistics are utterly wanting. On the strength of such 
statistics as I have eollcctod, I believe that au industrious and intelligent cultivator, 
such as a Koormee, can, with the prices lately prevailing, make such a profit on a hold¬ 
ing of 5 acres of good land that he never need borrow from the money-lender. 

I can produce a Koormee who, siucethe mutiny, inherited from his father a debt 
(he states of Rs. 500) ; he has paid this off and is now lending small sums to needy 
cultivators, solely with the aid of the profits he has made in a holding of five acres in 
a small village rented at the high rate of Rs. 10 an acre. 

But the profits of ordinary cultivators are, I am convinced, not large enough to 
induce competition. The least pressure caused by a bad harvest drives them in shoals 
for temporary assistance to the money-lender, and in some villages not a few are per¬ 
manently in debt. If, however, agricultural skill and industry become more universal 
attainments than at present, both profits and the number of skilled competitors (provi¬ 
ded by the families of the cultivating classes will increase simultaneously. 
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So far as profits may rise in consequence of a rise in prices, the law offers its 
assistance for enhancement of rent, but competition would, if free to do so, begin to 
make-play long before the cumbrous machinery of the law was put in action. 

31. It remains to consider what checks to competition exist. The principal 
checks would be (1) deficiency in population; (2) inability to 
obtain land. 

32. Is the population of Furruckabad likely to increase ? 

The following table shows the relative thickness of the 
population of the different districts of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces in the vicinity of Furruckabad 


Checks to competition. 


Copulation of Furruck- 
bad. 


Compared with that of 
other districts. 


District. 


Furruckabad, 

Cawnpore, 

Banda, 

Futtehpore, 

Humcerporc, 

Allahabad, 

Myupoory, 

Utah, 

Etawah, 

Agra, 

Muttra, 



ulatinn per 
lare mile. 

Number of cul¬ 
tivated acres 
per 100 of 
popnlation .1 

Number of cul¬ 
tivated acres 
per 100 of 
agricultural 
population. 

541 

£6 

Ill 

504 

55 

100 

240 

121 

237 

431 

79 

125 

228 

144 

248 

507 

76 

132 

420 

83 

124 

487 

82 

152 

384 

86 

139 

530 

76 

122 

478 

98 

166 


Furruckabad and Cawnpore appear to bo more thickly populated thpn surrounding 
districts, and, as regards cultivated laud, Cawnpore is the most thiqkly populated. 
The average of both exceeds that of all European countries, but tins is u natural result 
of the inexpensive habits of the inhabitants of this country. A comparison between 
the two parts of the world cannot be made. 


For the purposes of this enquiry, it is not necessary to travel further than the 
neighbouring districts. The following table will give a still clearer idfa than the pre¬ 
ceding one of the position held by Furruckabad and Cawnpore anipng them. In 
drawing up this table, I have omitted all pergunnahs in neighbonx-ing districts in which 
the “lakhraj” area is so large as to disturb calculations, and I have also omitted all 
pergunnahs containing large towns :— 


The Population 

IS 

Number of Pergunnahs. 

Average Keve 
nue rate. 

Over. 

Under, 


Small Districts. 

Cawnpore. 

Furruckabad 



For square 
mile. 




Rs. 

a. p. 



In. 

None. 

None. 

None. 



450 



6 


It 

i 

4 10 

500 



10 

99 


i 

11 2 

550 

600 


6 

1 

1 

1 

12 3 

600 

650 


2 

None. 

None. 

2 

2 4 

650 

700 


6 

1 


1 

14 10 

700 

750 


1 

1 


1 

11 3 

750 

800 


8 

2 


2 

2 11 

800 

850 


3 

1 

2 

2 

3 0 

850 

900 


i 

None. 

4 

2 

2 6 




2 


i 

2 

7 0 

950 



None. 


None. 


»•« 

1,000 




1 


2 

15 5 


amKMkbz- 



None. 




1,100 

1,150 

?> 

91 

» 

>1 


... 

1,150 

1,2 >0 

» 

99 

t 

19 

2 

15 5 
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33. This table shows that Cawnpore and Furruckabad are well to the front in 

Difference in population population, but I do not think that this fact precludes a further 

not certainly due to soil. increase; some parts of the district are far behind other parts ; 
and although this difference is partly due to difference of soil, yet it is not so entirely ; 
for instance, the tract of land in the Bilhour pergtmnahs, which lies alongside the 
Kunnouj pergunnah, I have ascertained to hold a population of 1,080 to the cultivated 
square mile, while Kunnouj has 966 only. Both Russoolabad and Bilhour have popula¬ 
tions of over 1,000 per cultivated square mile, and both are pretty equal in soil and 
advantage, with five other pergunnahs of the Cawnpore District, in none of which the 
population is over 850 to the cultivated square mile. 

I believe the excess in Bilhour and Russoolabad to be chiefly due to better culti¬ 
vation. 

34. These considerations lead me to conclude that the population of the Cawnpore 

Is cultivated land open District is sufficiently large to supply competitors, for knd, and 

to competition that, with skill and industry, there is room on the land for a still 

large number of cultivators. The next question is whether land is open to new compe¬ 
titors. 


Culturable land may be broadly divided into four classes : ^l) seer or proprietors’ 
land: (2) land held by tenants with right of occupancy: (3) land held by tenants 
without right of occupancy; and (4) land not yet cultivated. 

Of those (2) is virtually closed to competitors, (1) is open where zemindars do not 
cultivate themselves, (3) is open where the zemindars are willing to oust the old tenants, 
and (4) is open wherever the zemindars take the trouble to invite cultivators to settle 
on it, or break it up with their ploughs. 

35. The comparative areas held by cultivators with and with rights at the last and 
Land held by cultivators preseqjt settlements aro shown the following table lor 1,158 vil- 
with right of occupaucy. lages in which the statistics of last settlement could be found: —• 


Last Settlement. Present Settlement; 




Number of cul¬ 
tivators with, 
right of occu¬ 
pancy. 

Per cen t\ 
age. 1 

Number of cul¬ 
tivators with¬ 
out right of 
occupancy. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Number of cul¬ 
tivators with 
right of occu-i 
pauc-y. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Number of cul- 
' tivators with¬ 
out right of 
occupancy. 

1 

Percent¬ 

age. 

3,062 

4 

92,720 

96 

40,074 

I 

63. ! 

23,974 

37 

20,816 

7 

2,47,949 

93 

2,31,292 

77 1 

71,633 

23 


This table shows what a great effect the 12-years rule has had in closing land to 
competition. It also shows that the tenants without rights are satisfied with smaller 
holdings than the tenants with rights. This is of course partly the effect of competition. 


36. Of the area still remaining open ^23 per cent.) a large portion will probably 
Land held by tenanti-at- become “ occupancy land” under the 12-years’ rule, and a fur- 
wilL ther portion will virtually be closed to competition in conse¬ 

quence of the unwillingness of the zemindars to disturb existing arrangements. It is 
only in villages held by enterprising purchasers that we find the old set of idle cultiva¬ 
tors giving place to new and more industrious hands. The area therefore actually under 
the influence of competition is not large. 


Iu seer land. 


37. In the seer land competition has really more influence than in culitvators’ 
land, probably because the rents of seer land are not entered; 
in the village records, and because the zemindars have less com¬ 
punction in ejecting tenants from their own private land; but I have no records showing 
what area is. cultivated by proprietors themselves, and what area by sub-tenants. 

39 s, 
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Culturable land. 


38. The culturable area open to core petition is, of course, so much of it as it would 
pas to cultivate at present prices. There is a considerable por¬ 
tion of very good laud, which is only left uncultivated, I believe 
through the apathy of the zemiudars : perhaps now the settlement is Over they will 
break it up. I should estimate quite 20,000 to 30,000 acres as being fit for immediate 
cultivation ; and I am convinced that if the landowners took the least trouble to invite 
tenants, they would find them with the greatest ease. 20,000 to 30,00® acres is equal 
to 4 or 5 per cent, of the prescut cultivated area. 


The above remarks will give some idea of the amount of land open to competition. 
At a rough computation I may assume it to be one-third of the total cultivated and 
culturable area, excluding the poorest land, but competition can have no effect on the 
remaining two-thirds unless the rents of the two-thirds are allowed under the law to be 
raised in some proportion simultaneously with the rent of the one-third, whioh I assume 
will be affected by competition. 


39. I will briefly recapitulato the possible changes which I have assumed may 
Luminary. occur from different causes in the rental 

A .—Causes affecting quantity of produce :— 


1. 

Improvement in soil, ... ... 

... 6 to 12 per cent. 

2. 

Increase in water-supply, ... 

... t to 8 „ 

3. 

Increase in manure supply, 

i to 14 „ 

4. 

Increase iu cultivating skill, ... 

... £ to 10 „ 

5. 

Extension of cultivated area, 

... fi to 12 „ 



Total 21 to 56 per cent., 


B. — Causes affecting value of produce :— 

1. Means of communication, 

2. Means in demand for produce, ... 

3. Decrease in value of money, 

C. — Causes affecting profit of cultivators : — 

Improvements lowering cost of production, 
Competition, ... ... 


or from 5 to 13 lakhs. 


• May beSmprovcd by a railway. 
, May affect prices and thcre- 
> fore rent-rates to an indefinite 
i ) extent. 


• on # 
•** ) 


Do. 


do. 


I am of course aware that the computation under A. is necessarily of the roughest 
character, but I have preferred to reduce it, such as it is, to figures; for the reason that 
without figures the imagination might be led to form a purely impossible estimate. The 
estimates are in one way under tho mark since they have been mado independently of 
•ach other. If they are combined, the result would be higher. For instance if 50,000 
acres of barren soil were improved irrigation would increase too; if water-supply were 
iucreased manure would be more effectual, and peramlm water would be of more use 
to a manured than to an umnanured field. 


When to the probability of increase of rental under A. are added the considerations 
under B. and C., there certainly appears to bo strong grounds for opposing the idea of a 
permanent settlement. I conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental 
of the district may bo doubled. A more rapid enhancement of rent has taken place 
iu countries tar more advanced, as for instance in Belgium, where rents and selling 
prices of land have doubled since 1830 (Oobden Essays). 

40. For tho same reason that I object to a permanent settlement I object to the 
Rateable increase of proposal suggested in Section I. of the Circular, with reference 
revenue. to a rateble increase of revenue in proportion to tho increase of 

prices. 
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ting these figures, had long ceased to have any interest in the estate which he had 
sold some years ago. The Rajah of Tirwa’s estate is under the management of the 
Court of Wards, and the figures are supplied by the Collector:— 



Pergunnah. 

District. 

Rent- 
roll, in¬ 
cluding 
extra 
receipts. 

Revenue 

Profits, 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Extra 

charges. 

1865.' 

Mr. Maxwell, ... 

Kunnonj, 

Tirwa, 

Furruekabad, ... 

13,383 

8,320 

5,063 

23 

735. 


Ditto, 

2,483 

1,334 

1,149 

40 

112 


Bilhour, 

Cawnpore, 

31,296 

17,025 

14,271 

43 

1,141 

Rajah of Tirwa,... 

• a. 

Furruekabad, ... 

2,75,560 

1,65,240 

1,18,923 

43 

... 



| +8,603 

1 






The average profits were about 42 per cent., out of which cesses and expenses of 
collection had to be paid. By the new assessments the revenues have been raised about 
10 per cent, on the revenue, or about six per cent.’ on the rental, and tlie profits are now 
about 36 per cent., and the revenue 64 per cent, of the unenhanced rental. In order 
that the profits may be 50 per cent, of the rental— i. e ., equal to the revenue—Rs. 100 
rental must be raised to 128' or 2cc,64, i. e., the rental must be raised 28 per cent. 
Under these circumstances, the demand of 50 ]*:r cent, on the attainable 1 assests cannot 
said to be light j I do not think it would bo possible to increase it in the case of small 
proprietors. 

43. The only other gauge which we possess of the pressure of the demand is a 
consideration of the transfers of land which liave occurred since 
Transfers. las.t settlement. Transfers are, to a considerable degree, due to 

the extravagant habits of tho people, and in many cases prices are fictitious. The 
indications afforded by them are therefore to some extent uncertain. On the whole, 
the large number of transfers, and tho low prices, do point to heavy revenues. With 
reference to the rise in prices, I would notice that prices ought to rise with rise in pro¬ 
fits. I have culculated that six years’ purchase of revenue in the first decade should 
rise to seven years’ purchase of revenue in the last decade, if estates in general are simi¬ 
lar to the Maxwell and Tirwa estates in the riso of their rentals. 


Table of Transfers. 


44. The following table shows the transfers for nine per- 
guunahs of the district;—• 



Mortgages. j 

Sales. 

Auctions. 

T(Jtal Transfers. 

_J_ 


1840 

1850 

1860 





1860 

18G0 

1840 1 

I860 1 

1800 




to 

1 to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 1 

to 


1850. 

1860. 

1 1870. 


1860. 

IH 

1850. 

1800 | 

1870. 

I860, j 

38,0. 

1870. 


3,151 

8,284 

20,634 

17,400 

11,387 

17,559 

17,928 


9,147 

38,479 

24/84 

47,340 


3,620 

28,158 

22,087 

20,306 

10.612 

31,707 

20,397 


7,989 1 

44,324 

49,780 

51.827 


32,556 

79,228 

243.310 

89,324 

135.804 

361,320 

44,984 

87,24l>. 

00,967 

160, tW 

252,272 ' 

llS5,(U8 

Price per acre. 

Year’s purchase of 
revenue. 

9 

8| 


51 

ni 

el 

n 

9 i 


4J 

30 i 


10 

H 

11 


8 

71 

at! 

7' 

74 

3S 

_ 

1 6 i 

si 


The total area of the pergunnahs in which these transfers took place is just 
400,000 acres, and the percentage of area transfers in each decade is, therefore: — 1st 
decade per cent., 2nd decade 6 per cent., 3rd decade 12 per cent. The larger area 
transferred in the last decade shows that transfers are caused by other influences than 
heaviness of revenue: for revenues were lighter in the last decade than in the first. 
Moreover, the price which land fetched was higher in the last decade than in either of 
the other decades on the whole. 


45. After making allowance- for the rise in rentals as above explained, I believe 
that the recent activity in the transfer of land is due chiefly to 
Causes of transfers. ^ wo causes—one the increasing embarrassment of the old zemin¬ 

dars (especially the Thakurs), whose extravagance and improvidence no leniency in the 
demand can suppress; and secondly , the anxiety of businessmen of capital to purchase 
land, which perhaps in consequence of the late rise in prices they believe to be a safe 
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and probably a lucrative investment. Still, oven of late years the prices given have 
been by no means large when measured by the number of years’ purchase of revenue— 
a fact which indicates that the profits, after payment of the revenues, must be consi¬ 
derably lower than the revenues. I do not believe that bond fide profits would ever fetch 
in the market less than 10 years’ purchase. If this be so, then the revenues, which 
bear to the price a proportion ot less than 10 years’ purchase, must be greater than the 
profits. 

46. With reference to the question whether large estates should pay more than 

small ones, I am decidedly of opinion that they should. All 
Assessment of large J 

estates. the large estates in the h urruckabad District wore acquired by 

fraud or violence shortly before cession, and I have no sym¬ 
pathy for the ancestral titles of those individuals whose sires were lucky enough to be 
confirmed in the possession of estates so acquired by the accident of the transfer of the 
Provinces to the British Government. Apart from this consideration, I think it is an 
evil that unwieldy estates should be in the hands of single individuals, whose inability 
to superintend the collection of their rents, and the improvement of their land, requires 
the assistance of an intermediate body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion 
of tho assets. I propose that every proprietor whose revenuo, at 50 per cent., exceeds a 
certain amount (say Its. 5,000) should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent, on the 
surplus, the extra revenue to be removed on the bond fide transfer of any part of the 
estate to a purchaser. Collusive transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, 
but collusion would endanger the rights of the transferer, and would of course be penal. 

In making such an arrangement, allowance would be made in cases whoro estates 
have been purchased since last settlement, but purchases bofore last settlement were 
made when the extra 10 por cent, was charged, and do not require any consideration. 

I am next askod to state whether the rent-laws restrict the demand for land-revenue, 
I have had considerable experience in the application of Act X. to the enhancement of 
ronts in tho Furruckabad District 

The present law admits of the enhancement of rent (1) on the grounds that the 
rato paid aro below the level of rates prevailing in similar land in the vicinity; ( 2 ) that 
the value of productive power has been inoreased from causes other than the outlay of 
the tenant; (3) that the area is greater than the recorded area. 

Table showing enhance- 47 , The following table Bhows the enhancement which has 
ment since assessment m , , . 

}, 2 i 8 villages. taken place in 1,218 villages since assessment 


Names 

of 

Fergunnah. 

No. 

of 

vil¬ 

lages. 

Rent-roll at 
time 
of 

assessment. 

Estimated 
rent-roll of 
assessment 
rates. 

Rent-roll 

after 

enhancement. 

Revenue. 

Remarks. 



Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Chibramow, 

167 

1,77,852 

0 

r 


18 

0 

1,96,883 

0 

0 

99,960 

0 

0 

In the rent-rolls 

Bliojpur, 

170 

1,32,091 

8 


■ fffflfSTSil 

12 

13 

1,03,988 

8 

O 

71,380 

0 

0 

of columns 3, 4, 

Mohumdabad,... 

50 

44,281 

0 


53,513 

4 

0 

60,451 

11 

0 

25,850 

0 

0 

and 6, the rato 

Fahara, 

59 

22,236 

1 


24,509 

8 

ID 

24,923 

13 

O 

12,744 

14 

0 

of rented land 

Shumshabad 

122 

1,25,835 

0 

0 

1,42,973 

8 

0 

1,45,285 

5 

9 

68,260 

0 

0 

is applied to un- 

(East), ... 











rented land. 

Talgram, ... 

122 

1,54,938 

El 

0 

1,86,517 

4 

0 

1,74,491 

O 

0 

93,840 

0 

0 


Kunnouj, 

628 

3,39,811 

0 

0 

4,02,751 

H 

0 

3,66,995 

0 

0 

2,05,977 

0 

0 


Total, ... 

1,218 

9,97,342 

9 

0 

11,53,935 


0 

10,68,018 

6 

* 

5,78,011 

14 

0 



48. These figures show that a large increase in the rental has been effected, and 

this increase is greatly due to the influence of the first enhancing 

EfEect of the first enhan- Clause of Act. X. of 1859. The backwardness of existing 
cmg Clause of section ° 

XXII, Act X. of 1859. rentals (exhibited in para. 4) proves that there must be a very 
large number of fiolds paying below the prevailing full rent- 
rates paid for land of the same class, because the new rentals have been based on the 
assumption that prevailing full rent-rates will be applied to all land. Now there is a 
special staff on tour in the district, whose duty it is to help the landlords to levy, under 

40s 
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the first enhancing clause, fall rates in under-rented fields wherever the cultivators 
refuse to pay them. The table on the preceding page shows the effect of their 
operations in 1,218 villages. These enhancements have been made partly by consent 
and partly under the first enhancing clause of Act. X. In 72 villages of one per- 
gunnah I have ascertained the amount raised by consent to be Rs. 7,428, and by 
legal procedure Rs. 4,305. Theffinal rosult of the operations of the enhancing staff will 
be that tho rate paid on each class of land will be brought, as far as possible, to the same 
dead-levels in the same neighbourhoods, and thoso levels will not again he materially 
disturbed. The influences which have been at work hitherto to produce 1 the existing 
inequality of rents have for the most part ceasod to act. For instance, the enormous 
increase of cultivators with rights of occupancy cannot recur; new occupancy tenants 
camo into their new rights with much higher rents than old occupancy tenants. The 
rents of the new men are now being used as a standard to which the rents of the old 
men may he raised. But no such standard will be available for the future. Again, at 
one time rents wero universally paid “ in lump.” These lump rents weTe distributed 
over tho several fields of each holding at last settlement. This distribution, being as 
often as not unequally offccted, produced a large number of rents above the average, 
and a large number of rents below the average. The former have helped to raise the 
standard to which the latter may be lifted. Inequality from the Bame cause cannot 
occur again. It would take too long to detail all the influences which have been at 
work, but enough has been said to show that unequal distribution of rates will, to a 
great extent, disappear, or, in other words, the rent-rates of similar land will be brought 
to tho same level in tho same neighbourhood, and this result, so far as it may be attained, 
Will preclude the operation of the first enhancing clause, which only gives the power 
6f raising unduly low rents to the level prevailing in the neighbourhood on similar land. 

But it does not follow that the level to which rents may bo brought by this process 
Is a fair one. As a matter of fact, the level differs in different neighbourhoods, though 
the soil and advantages in them may be identical. Sorik, Tirwa, and Bilhonr are three 
adjoining pergimnahs which I have inspected. They lie on the banks of tho same river, 
and possess much similar land. Tho level of rates in Sorik is 10 per cent, below the 
level of Tirwa, and 15 percent, below that of Bilhour for identically the same soil; the 
difference is owing chiefly to “ historical causes,” but now that these historical causes 
have disappeared, thero are no means of equalizing the rents in the different pergunnahs. 
I can only raise the low rents in Sorik to the level prevailing “in adjacent” places in 
Sorik. The first enhancing clause does not allow me to go 20 miles to Bilhpur and say,— 
Here is similar and payiug rates 25 per cent, higher than therates paid in Sunk; therefore 
I raise the rents in Sorik to thosamo level. The .second enhancing 
Second enhancing Clause. c ] ausfj 0 ff ers no assistance, for it has been ruled that under this 

clause a proportional increase only can be made; e.g., if tho Sorik rate is Rs. 2 an acre, 
and the Bilhour rate Rs. 2-8 an acre, and the productive value be doublod permanently, 
tho Sorik rate can he raised to Rs. 4, and the Bilhour rate to Rs. 5, but the Sorik rate 
can never be brought to an equality with the Bilhour rate. 

49, The defect in tho law is manifest. It does not allow the general rate of an 

. , ,_. under-ronted tract to be lifted to a fair level. The remedy I 

Defect in the enhancing a 

law, and remedy proposed, propose is twofold : in the first place a greater discretion should 
be allowed to settlement and other experienced officers in the extent of area from which 
puttee-rates may bo chosen; and in tho second place permission should be given to 
raise the rates payable by occupancy-tenants in some fair proportion to the rates pay¬ 
able by tenants-at-will, which tend to rise to a natural level by competition. 

I do not think, however, it would be safe to allow subordinate revenue officers either 
to make use of rates beyond adjacent places, or to decide the allowance which is to be 
made for occupancy right. The law should remain as it is for them, and in all cases 
the provision of the law is a wise one, which directs the employment of prevailing and 
not of occasional or selected rates as the limit to which rents should be raised. It 
would be dangerous to allow even experienced officers to use a few picked rates. 
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50. The second enhancing clause is, I take it, intended chiefly to provide against 

. . the contingency of a rise in prices. The determination of this 

Rue in prices should be , . ; 

determined by Govern- difficult question should certainly not be left to the arbitrary deci- 

BK ‘ t ' sion of subordinate officers. I would recommend that periodical 

investigation by selected officers, into the circumstances of one or more districts, should 
be authorized, and that the decision of these officers, after approval or modification by 
the Local Government, should be made the basis of enhancement. So far as the rise in 
prices depends on the decrease in the value of silver, I would recommend that the ques¬ 
tion be definitely settled by central authority for all districts. It i3 the duty, I think, of 
Government to decide & prion such broad questions a3 these, and not to throw the bur¬ 
den of procuring expensive and, perhaps, ineffectual legal decision on the shoulders of 
individual landlords. 


51. I am next asked to state how far enhancement of rent-rates beyond the 

present prevailing standard may be assumed as a basis of 
Reason why prospects of . T . . . 

enhancement of rent-rates assessment. J) or several reasons, 1 cannot think that it would be 

a 1)4918 sa f 0 to assume any enhancement of the rent-rates above the 
existing standard. In the first place the enhancement of under¬ 
rented fields, up to the prevailing standard, demand as heavy an increase of rent and 
revenue as the cultivators and landlords can at present bear. In the second place, the 
first enhancing clause of the revenue law does not permit the enhancement of rates 
beyond the prevailing standard in land held by occupancy-tenants, which forms the 
largest proportion of the cultivated area, while the second enhancing clause is practically 
ineffectual, until it may be definitely settled whether prices havo permanently risen. In 
the third place, it would not be expedient to throw more pressure on cultivators until 
it may bo satisfactorily ascertained that their present margin of profits is greater than 
it appears to be, and that this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continued fall 
in prices. 


Expediency of interme- 
diste adjustment of assess¬ 
ments. 


52. I am finally asked to state whether it would be 
expedient to leave assessments open to adjustment during a term 
of temporary settlement. 


53. Free permission to levy now demands by gradual increments would be a 
most useful measure. The suddenness of the increase is often 
ipCTcment. ient by 8radual oppressive both to landlords and tenants. Mr. Maxwell, whom 
I have mentioned as an ex-proprietor of large estates, has told 
me that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been felt by him as a great hardship, 
and that he could not create immediately a corresponding enhancement in the rent-roll 
without causing great distress to his cultivators. 

Tho practical effect of the present system of immediately levying the new demands 
is, that where rent-rolls are very low the full rent-rates cannot be maintained as a basis 
for the assessment in villages held by proprietors without capital. 


54. I do not think that any further intermediate variation in tho assessment of 
this district would be expedient, except on account of the intro- 
ofS^rr nt duction of canal water into previously unirrigated land. Tho 
canal question, it is needless to say, presents considerable diffi¬ 
culty. I will bring forward an instauce in which the condition of canal-irrigation, 
under the assessment of a fair revenue for thirty years, is impossible. I refer to the 
pergunnah of Bilhour, which I am called upon to assess during the present season. 
During inspection I find that almost every one of the numerous water-courses now 
supplying the pergunnah with canal-water has been condemned, and that an entirely 
new system of irrigation channels for the distribution of water has been projected. 
These alterations will seriously affect the condition of the water-supply in many villages. 

I recommend a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal villages, and I propose 
the following system for the adjustment of the demand. 
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55. The enhanced demand on account of canal-water is of a double character— 

„ firstly, there is the price of canal-water, tecondly, the Government 

Proposed system of as- J ^ . eA . * 

vestment of canal-irri- share ot the increased rental, due to tho conversion ot dry into 

gated laud, irrigated land. 


I propose that the price of canal-water should be fixed on the crops grown ip 
. each field, but by a totally different method from that now em- 

canal water. pjoy^ I would divide all fields into classes, eitlior fivo or- 
six in number, in accordance with tho crops usually grown on each field, j Thus, fields 
usually growing market garden produce would be placed in the first class, those, 
growing cane periodically in the third class, and ordinary rubbeo and wheat fields in, 
the fifth class, and, perhaps, rice in a sixth class. The rate payable for eaoh olass would 
be formed by a calculation of the average number of waterings required by caoh kind 
of crops—good and bad years together. For instance, a field growing alternately jowar 
and barley would require two waterings in one out of two years. The annual charge 
would be the price' of one watering. The first classification of crops would bo neces-' 
sarily imperfect and lenient to the cultivator in consequence of the absence of any 
accurate record of crops grown. But as a careful record of orops from year to year 
is an essential part of tho system I propose, this difficulty would be diminished year 
by year, and each quinquonuial revision of the classes would render the list more per¬ 
fect. If expedient, the preparation of tho list might be postponed until the statistics of 
3 or 4 years had been collected. I do not regard the question of expense in preparing 
a record of crops as the slightest obstacle, since I am strongly of opinion that an accu¬ 
rate register of crops should bo kept up by a special staff, if nocossary, in every village 
of the district, whether irrigated by a canal or not. I need not discuss hero the 
extrerao utility of the information which would be afforded by such registers. With 
a very tolorable amount of supervision, the correctness of the classified list of field 
would be insured. Each year’s record would amend the previous records. Tho omis¬ 
sion of sugar-cane, for instance, in any ono year through fraud would bo eventually 
rectified by the record of it in a subsequent year. 

But only the classification of those fields would be necessary in which canal-water 
was required, I would leave it to the cultivators and zomindar3 to choose the fields 
for which they might require irrigation. 


A list of such fields should be filed through the putwaree, and, once filed, these 
fields should remain on the olassifiod schedulo for the term of settlement. Permission 
should be given to add to this list at any time; but tho removal of no fiold from the 
list should be allowod except on special grounds approved by a competent offioer. 

Tho irrigation of any fields not on tho list, or the growth of any crop in one class 
belonging to a higher class, should be punishable by fine. 

56. This system has the following advantages over tho present one. In the 
first place tho zemindars and cultivators will be relieved from 
systcm. ntaSe ° l proposed the annual visitation of tho measuring Amoeus, who bully them 
and whom they have to bribe, while Government will save the 
expense of the Amoon’s pay; and the loss, no small one, caused by their dishonesty. 
Tho supervision of the Ameen’s work is a much more difficult one than the supervision 
of the crop registry would be, since the Ameen’s register is annually renewed, while tha 
crop register would be merely corrected and improved each year. It will also bo easier 
to discover the occurrence of a crop than tho occurrence of irrigation. Practically, 
Canal Officers have little time for careful supervision of Ameen’s measurements in con¬ 
sequence of their heavy executive duties. 


In the second place, cultivators would no longer be tomptod to stave off irrigation 
until their crops were ronowed. Canal officers will, I know, bear me out in the assertion 
that much self-imposed injury is occasioned to the cultivators from this cause. 
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In the third place, Canal authorities would havo at their command a very approxi¬ 
mate estimate of the quantity of water required in each district. 

57. The Government share of the rental duo to irrigation will be easily calculated 

„ , „ on the basis of the crop register, in villages, or in land into 

Government share of ( y 7 b , 

rental due to canal in vil- which canal-water may be introduced for tho first time. The 

lages newly irrigated. crop registers will include a record of irrigation by wells; 

year by year this register will become more accurate. A list of the previously dry 

fields can at once be constructed, and an extra revenue be calculated in accordance with 

the improvement in irrigation. I would recommend a quinquennial revision of this extra 

revenue on a review of the increased area for which irrigation is demanded during tho 

lustrum. 

58. A calculation of the rental due to canal in villages already irrigated by canal- 

water is practically impossible. After the inspection of seven 
irrigated* 186 * preT10U8 ' y canal pergunuahs, I am convinced that, except for the purpose of 
making a rough estimate of the benefit effected by the canal, any 
investigation is useless. Wells have been ploughed over and effaced, and it is impossible 
to discover with any precision what area was or was not previously irrigatod by wells. 
Should canal-irrigation be withdrawn from any village, it would be necessary to insti¬ 
tute a fresh enquiry into the irrigability (if 1 may use the word) of the village from 
wells. I could propose in such a contingency, which is after all not a common one, that 
a very liberal deduction should bo made from the revenue and rental at first, in order 
to enable the cultivators to reconstruct wells, and that the revenue should bo onbanced 
at the end of the two quinquennial periods immediately following tho withdrawal of 
tho canal. This adjustment of the revenue would be easily effected on a review of tho 
crop and irrigation revenue. It would be necessary only to exercise special careful 
supervision over tho crop registers in such villages. 

59. It is easy to see that the whole systom will depend on an accurate register 

of crops and irrigation. I repeat that accuracy cau effectually bo 

Necessity of accurate maintained without difficulty ; becauso each year’s returns will 
register ot crops. . 

render the classification more accurate, and I conceive that any 

expenditure incurred in the direction of securing an accurate crop register will be amply 

repaid by the valuable information which it will provide as to the agricultural resources 

of the country. 

60. 


Conclusion. 


I havo ondeavoured in tho above report to base my suggestions on statistical 
information and ascertained facts, in accordance with the desire 
of tho Board, expressed in the concluding paragraph of their 
Circular J. J. J., and 1 trust that the length which I havo permitted my remarks to 
reach will be excused by the difficulty and extent of the subject. 


Report bp S. 0. B. Bidsdale, Esq., B.A. Settlement Officer , Etali , No. 126, dated 
JS'pnee Tad , the 2ith August , 1872. 

Permanent Settlement. 

2. In endeavouring to fix equitable rates for tho permanent assessment of a tract 
calculated on a share of the rental assets, there are obviously two main points to which 
enquiry must be directed—(1), the adequacy of existing rents, and (2) the probability 
of thoir increase. The importance of the first point is illustrated by tho conditions of 
Perguuuah Bagbput, Zillah Meerut, the second by the Jiistory of the Boolundshuhur 
and the Bengal Settlements. 

3. There seem to be two methods available for ascertaining the adequacy of tho 
rental of a tract. One, by comparing tho ratio which its rental bears to its total gross 
produce with the ratio shown by other tracts, the other, the simpler one of comparing 
the actual rents paid with reference to similar conditions of soil and other capabilities 
in parts adjacent. 

41 s 


I. 

Whether it be possible 
to lay down some standard 
of average rates below 
which no settlement shall 
be confirmed in perpetuity 
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4» To adopt the first plan requires strictly an elaborate estimate of tbe total actual 
produco which, as often as it has been tried, has been found impracticable to effect 
with sufficient accuracy, to be depended on in calculating the total value of the actual 
gross out-turn of a large tract of country : it would, however, perhaps, be not impossiblo 
to effect a comparative valuation between two given tracts by adopting the same 
method in each, which, though not giving an exact valuation of tho produce of each, 
■would sufficiently establish their comparative productiveness. There would still remain, 
however, many collateral conditions beyond actual fertility of soil, which materially 
affect the rental capability of a tract, which could not be thus mathematically estima¬ 
ted and compared. The second method, though more general in its nature and less osten¬ 
sibly precise, would probably in intelligent hands prove the safer moans of comparison. 
It was the means adopted in treating of the condition of Pergunnah Baghput. 

5. It was there shown that although the condition of tho tract in regard to 
agricultural development was sufficient to warrant permanent settlement, yet the 
actual rental was so inadequate that the highest assessment which could be imposed 
in the pergunnah under its existing rental conditions would ultimately entail an 
immonse loss to the Government rovonue. The inadequacy of the rental was satisfac¬ 
torily proved by comparison with the rental conditions of the adjacent pergunnah, 
and it may, I think, bo inferred generally from that euquiry that the relative adequacy 
of the rental of a tract is practically sufficiently ascertainable by that method. 

6. A third, the pure 6. pnori method, may recommend itself to some minds, 
of conceiving all the causes which ought to have come into operation to affect the rent, 
appraising the exact effect which each should have had, and thenco developing the 
true ideal renWate of the tract in question : but this ingenious process appears scarcely 
sufficiently practical for actual use. 

7. Illustrations of the rise in ronts, and prices in the tracts immlediately under 
my observation, I will enter into further on, after the general and abstract question 
has been discussed. 

8. The second main point of enquiry is the probability of the increase of rental 
assets subsequent to the fixation of the demand, tho rock on which tho Boolundshuhnr 
Settlement is held to have foundered : for it is obvious, that if any large increase in 
rental assets can be forescon, the assessment of the tract cannot be fixed in perpetuity. 

9. With a view to dovising safeguards against such increaso, the causes and con¬ 
ditions under which the increase occurs must be analysed. 

They seem to be capable of classification under two main heads :— 

I. —Increase of production. 

II. —(When production has reached its limit) Rise of values. 

Under the first of these main causes aro ranged,—(1) increase of the cultivated 
area, (2) improvement of existing cultivation, which may be effected in three principal 
methods,—(a)extension and improvement of irrigation,(5)higher farming, (c) introduc¬ 
tion of more valuable staples. The second main causo is due to—(1) competition for 
land consequent on increased density of population, (2) rise in the prices of produce. 

10. The combined offcc-t of all these causes in their fullest operation is to produce 
a condition under which the Government share of the rental assets may safely bo fixed 
in perpetuity, for the estato would have thereby reached its maximum of development 
united with its maximum of rental. But, although tho great problem may therefore 
be capable of solution by raising each of tho above factors to its highest power, we are 
no nearer its practical application until we assign to each of them a defiuite value or 
standard. Now, of the first class of causes tending to increaso rental assets— viz., 
increased production—it is by no means impossible to fix such a standard as may be 
thought advisable: for they deal only with actual aud ascertainable facts, with limits 
either absolutely known or capablo of sufficiently close approximation and definition. 
A distinct standard of this class of conditions has indeed, already, been laid down in the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch dated 23rd March, 1867, wherein it was declared as the 
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result of Full discussion and mature deliberation that an estate might be permanently 
settled when cultivation had reached 80 per cent, of the culturable area, and when there 
■was no prospect of improvement in assets of more than 20 per cent, by means of canal- 
irrigation. It seems however open to doubt whether these conditions impose suffici¬ 
ently close restriction. Countless villages and wide continuous tracts of country have 
already passed the limit of 80 per cent, of cultivation; and as so large a margin of 
culturable waste seems to be by no means necessary to the adequate development of 
agricultural wealth, but, on the contrary, seems hardly ever to be left in the most 
advanced villages, I should be inclined to reduce the margin at least by one-half and fix 
•the standard of cultivation at 90 per cent, of the culturable area. The other condition 
should, I think, be similarly and much more widely expended. I should refuse perma¬ 
nent settlement to all villages in which there was a prospect of improvement in assets 
of 20 per cent., not only from canal-irrigation, but from any kind of irrigation, or any 
other assignable means whatever. 

11. Supposing, however, that all the conditions showing the improbability of 
increased production are fully answered, how can the second class of causes, the rise in 
values consequent on competition, and rise in prices, be dealt with, and their effects anti¬ 
cipated? It appears to me a hopeless and chimerical task to attempt to estimate the 
extent to which these disturbing causes may develop, or the rapidity and amount of 
their influence on rental assets, so as to make them a definite factor in fixing rates for 
a permanent settlement. It may be evident that a tract is somewhat deficient in popu¬ 
lation, and that rents have not yet been influenced to any appreciable extent by prices, 
but it seems to me impossible to come to any conclusion on d priori grounds as to 
how soon, and to what oxtent, increasing population'will force up rents, nor when the 
higher prices of produce will begin to have their legitimate effect, and to what extent 
they will operate. 

12. I am therefore of opinion that in determining the rates at which a tract may 
bo settled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approximation, 
the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by increased 
production, but the furthor probable increase by rise of values cannot be estimated or 
provided for in the calculation. 

13. I now, thorefore, pass to the second main question, whether, supposing 
adequate rates could be devised for assessing permanently fully developed estates, a rate¬ 
able increase might be subsequently added in proportion to the increase in prices. I 
am decidedly of opinion that it could not. It seems scarcely to need demonstration 
that rents ought to rise with prices, and it may, indeed, be admitted that they ultimately 
to some extent do so, but it has certainly never been shown, if, indeed, it is capable of 
proof, how soon a rise in prices affects rents, or what ratio exists between them. Even 
if by some abstruse and laborious manipulation of statistics any definite relation were 
established between the two, it would be by no means logical to infer that the same 
relation and same rapidity of effect would occur in differently circumstanced partB of 
the country, and to enact that on proof of a certain percentage of rise in the price of 
certain staples of produce, a certain percentage should be added to the Government 
demand might in many parts be to discount a rise in rents which had never occurred. 
If prices only had risen and rents had remained stationary, it would be unjust to raise 
the demand: its justice would only be assured by proof that rents had risen, and this 
fact, whether prices had risen or not, would be a fair ground for the enhancement. 

14. The principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objectionable, not 
because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be true in 
practice, but because the theory is imperfect. I therefore abstain from discussing the 
details of its suggested application. 

15. Even if some safeguard were invented to meet the rise in rents consequent 
on increase in prices, a similar and scarcely less enhancement is to be apprehended 
from competition for land, and, under the present system, from the gradual elimina¬ 
tion of protected tenants, which, if unprovided for, would ultimately produce the same 
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dreaded disproportion between rental assets and the States demand. How this effect 
is to be anticipated and apportioned as a factor in the average rates for a permanent 
settlement seems a very intricate problem. 

16. Reviewing the whole question of the expediency of a permanent settlement, 
and the possible safeguards to be adopted in conferring it, I should propose to grant 
permanenco of assessment in such estates which have reached their maximum of deve¬ 
lopment, and have already an adequate rental as defined in the foregoing remarks, viz., 
that the rental is on the average on comparison of all the natural and artificial advan¬ 
tages and capabilities of the tract, not below that of any neighbouring or similar tract, 
that 90 per cent, of its culturable land is under cultivation, and there is no reasonable 
prospect of increase of assets, to the proportion of more than 20 per cent., by irriga¬ 
tion or any other means : and, to carry out the principle that the Stato should partici¬ 
pate in any subsequent rise in value, I would add a stipulation that in case of increase 
of assets by more than 20 per cent, at any period, the State demand would bo liable to 
enhancement, assets of course being defined to mean present rental value, not only 
returned income. 

17. It seems simpler that a revision of demand should be contingent on an actual 
increase in assets rather than on causes which theoretically ought to produco such 
an increase, but are admittedly very uncertain in their operation. 

The principle, if not incapable of being successfully carried out in practice, would 
seem to promise the desired result, that really fully-developed estates would be secured 
against any revision of demand, and the State against any extensive sacrifice of revenue. 

Present rental condition 18. Reverting to the question of the present adequacy and prospective rise of 

and prospects of tracts ren t 9 j n tp e part of the country under mv own observation, it appears to me indubitable 
under personal observa- 1 J J , 

tion. that, a t an y ra te ; n the four pergunnahs with which I have had specialty to deal, rents 

are considerably below the limit which they will ultimately reach. Especially in tbo 
three poorer pergunnahs along the left bank of the Kalee Nuddee, Sahaw arkarsana, 
Azamnagar, and Sirpoora, and in the latter most of tho three rents are, as a rule, 
particularly low. It is impracticable, as has been before stated, to fix an absolute 
standard as to what the limit of rent for each ought to be, but a comparison with tho 
actual average of admitted rents in other pergunnahs similarly situated aloDg this 
Doab shows a very largo disparity. For these three pergunnahs the averages of 
existing rents per cultivated acre aie— 

Rs. a. p. 

Azamnagar, ••• 2 0 0 

Sirpoora, ... ... ... ••• 1 15 10 

Sahawarkarsaua, ... ... ... ••• 2 6 4 

while proceeding westwards further up tho Doab wc get Soron, with an average rate of 
Rs. 2-8-1, Bilrara, Rs. 2-12-11, Purblana, Rs. 2-11-4, and Atrowleo, adjoiuing, in 
Allygurh, Rs. 3-4-5, whilo on the east the adjoining pergunnahs of Shamsabad and 
Kampil in Furruckabad show an average admitted rental of Rs. 2-10-0. 

19. The reason of the inadequacy of the rental in these pergunnahs is that in 
all of them rents were at the time of last settlement, and the revision which followed 
four years after, as far as can be gathered from the assumed rates of the assessments, 
very low, the pergunnahs being all at tbo time in a state of extreme agricultural 
depression from several successive years of scarcity aud drought. These low rates were 
stereotyped by the settlement, and the enormous margin of culturable waste then 
remaining absorbed all extension of agricultural industry, and left the rents of tho old 
cultivation unaffected. To these causes must bo added the powerful influence of pres¬ 
criptive custom backed by legislation, and direct action of the Settlement Officer pro¬ 
hibiting alteration of rents of permanent tenants and placing that of tenants-at-wdll 
also under restrictions. Every outlet for their natural expansion being thus carefully 
guarded, it is scarcely to be wondered at that rents should have remained nearly station¬ 
ary. The large rise in prices which sinco occurred in these tracts, as well as all over 
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the adjacent country, had consequently scarcely any appreciable effect on rents, and 
wo find that in both Azamnagur and Sirpoora, tho average present rates of admitted 
rents are lower than those assumed at last settlement, which were Rs. 2-2-11 andRs. 2-0-9 
respectively. The immense extension of cultivation which has of course occurred in 
land of poorer average value than that before under tillage, has naturally tended to 
lower the average rate, and it is impossible to determine to what extent; but while 
prices have risen nearly 40 per cont in Azamnagur, and moro than 70 per cent, in 
Sirpoora since last settlement, it is obvious that there must be a very large margin for 
the expansion of rents. The population, however, in Sirpoora and in the northern and 
western parts of Azamnagur, which much resemble it, is still deficient, being for the 
former only 419 per square mile of culturable land, while in the adjoining pergunnah of 
Sahawarkarsana the density is 560 to the same area, and until this doficiency is 
considerably remedied, the rise in rents will be proportionally retarded. Pergunnah 
Sahawarkarsana is itself an illustration of this; for there population being far denser, 
although the rise in prices of produce was no greater than in Sirpoora, rents had to some 
extent rison; the average of actual rents being already 11 per cent, above tho average 
assumed at last settlement, and showing a strong upward tendency, which will, in a 
few years, outstrip tho margin of 18 per cent, by which the new assumed rental is at 
present in excess of the actual. 

20. In Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, on the other side of the Kalee Nuddoe, tho 
conditions arc somewhat different, the soil boing of superior quality, and both rents 
and assessment at a higher scale. The statistics, however, of this pergunnah are not 
quite completed so as to enable me to uso them now as an illustration; they will how¬ 
ever be commented on in the rent-rate report on the pergunnah to bo submitted at the 
close of next month. 

21. The other pergunnahs of the district have not been under my immediate 
observation, and the reports on their proposed assessments contain no disoussions 
illustrative of the present questions ; but in all of them the rise in tho rental expected 
by tho assossing officor has set in and is still in progress, in somo cases perhaps 
exceeding what was anticipated. The powor of the great engine, enhancement of 
rent forced on the notice of tho landlords by the enhancement of their revenue, 
is now beginning to be thoroughly appreciated by them, and acknowledged and feared by 
their tenants, and is wielded not only in formal suits, but not unfrequently as a persuasive 
influence for enforcement of higher rents irrespective of legal liability, and often never 
appearing in the rent-roll. 

22. The main reason why such enhancements are possible is undoubtedly to be 
found in the large rise in the prices of all agricultural produce and consequent increased 
value of cultivation. The definite ratio between the rise in prices and rise in rents, 
as I have before stated, has never yet been demonstrated, even if it bo discoverable ; 
but as it is certain that prices must be a material element in tbe determination of 
rout, it may fairly be concluded that where prices have already rison immensely, and 
rents very slightly, tho process of expansion of rents will probably still continue, even 
though prices remain for the present stationary. That prices generally will fall again 
for a continuance, I do not think is in tho least probable, for tho general causes which 
appear to have led to their rise are of a permanent character, marking a step in the 
advance of the nation ; whether they will rise still further or not is a very difficult 
problem. On the whole I am inclined to think that beyond the equalization of prices 
between remoto districts by improvement in communication, the general prices of the 
main food staples will not rise in any noticeable degree above their present level, 
although especial products, such as indigo and cotton, may experience considerable 
fluctuations and so affect the goneral average. 

23. The limits to which rents will rise arc the more impossiblo to predict when 
other important changes are impending. The most momentous of all crisis in the 
agricultural condition of a pergunnah, the introduction of canal-irrigation where it has 
been previously unknown, and whore tho natural water-supply is very scanty and pre¬ 
carious, now awaits the greater part of the district. It will, it is anticipated, be intro- 
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dncod Within the next six years, and with it will no doubt ensue the increase in popu¬ 
lation, closeness of cultivation, and rents, which are almost invariably observable wher¬ 
ever canal-irrigation has hitherto extendod. The most striking effect will be produced 
in the Doab between the Kalee Nnddee and the Ganges, especially in Pergunnahs 
Sirpoora, Puttialee, and Azamnagar, where I anticipate, after about twelve years from 
the introduction of canal-irrigation, the existing agricultural conditions will bo scarcely 
recognizable. 

24. Increaso in the rental to any extent by reclamation of eultnrablo wasto is 
now only possible in a few parts of the Etah District. Only in six pergunnahs out of 
the whole fourteen was the culturable waste remaining at time of measurement in 
excess of the limit of 20 per cent, of the culturable area, laid down in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch for villages qualified for permanent settlement, and this proportion has 
since the promulgation of the now assessments been largely reduced. A table showing 
the perccntago of culturablo wasto to total culturable area in each pergunnah, as shown 
by the recent measurements, is added in the margin. I doubt now if any one of 
them has nearly this proportion of available land. For the whole district, it will be 
noticed, that the culturablo waste (in which bagha are included) only just exceeded at 
time of measurement the prescribed 20 por cent. It is now undoubtedly far below. 

25. Of the six pergunnahs showing the most culturablo waste, three—Faizpur, 
Olai, and Nidhpur—are situated in the khadir of the Ganges, and the waste there being 
all easily capable of reclamation, and mostly well repayingit, is being rapidly absorbed. 
In the other three pergunnahs the waste land is chiefly high-lying sandy soil of very 
poor quality, without any present means of irrigation, but there are some tracts under 
dhak jungle which would well repay cultivation. Through all these three pergunnahs 
the new canal lines will pass, and in a few years scarcely any wasto land will remain. 

Temporary Settlements. 

26. The absolute limit to the Government demand, the actual minimum of profits 
from the cultivation, beyond mere subsistence to the tillers, which can possibly be left to 
the holders of the soil, is very difficult to determine in the abstract, the right of the 
State being a complete monopoly, and the cultivation of the soil on which it is exercised 
being a necessary condition of human existence. The reasons for limiting the demand 
to 66 per cent, of tho net assets of the landlord were fully and exhaustively discussed 
when the question of the settlement of these provinces was first mooted: it is superfluous 
to repeat or recapitulate tho arguments. Although this proportion was reduced for tho 
present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demonstrable, at any rate with 
regard to tho Etah District, that owing to the large amount of culturable waste available 
at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence of tho assessment, even when 
professedly leading only one-third of the assets as profits to tho zemindars, was really less 
heavy than tho assess¬ 
ment now calculated 
on half assets. The 
accompanying table 
shows for each per¬ 
gunnah the compara¬ 
tive incidence of th e 
old and new assess, 
ments on the cultura¬ 
ble and tho cultivated 
area. The amount of 
culturable land has of 
course really remain¬ 
ed constant, although 
at last settlemont a 
very large area of 

really culturable land was recorded as barren waste. The amount ot culturable laud, as 
recorded in the present measurements, is taken as the standard. It theilce appears that for 
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tie whole district together the incidence of the present half-assets assessments is 28 per 
cent. heavier on the culturable area than the previous settlement at 66 per cent., while in 
one perguunah the increased incideneo is as much as 56 per cent. The old assess¬ 
ment at 66 per cent, fell at Re. 1-9-3 on tho cultivated aero, hut was reduced bv 
extension of cultivation to Be. 1-2-10, and might have fallen to Bo. 0-14-9 had the 
whole of the culturable land been taken up. The new assessments at 60 per cent, 
of assets fall at Be 1-8-7 per cultivated aore, and cannot fall lower than Be. 1-3-4 per acre 
even if the whole available area be cultivated ; this moreover being impossible, as some 
margin of waste must always remain, the lowest rate to which it can be reduced, if 
only the minimum of 10 per cent, of the culturablo area bo left uncultivated, is 
Be. 1-6-0 per acre. The actual incideneo of the present assessments is consequently, 
even on the half-asset principle, considerably heavier than the former assessments at 
66 per cent., and, in fact, 66 per oent. of the assets was never, except perhaps in 
tho first year or so of settlement, actually realized. As an argument, however, that 
neither 50 per cent., nor yet 66 per cent., of assets is tho limit of demand which can be 
taken from the holders of the soil, may he instanced the former assessment of Talooka 
Etah, in Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, where tho settlement was mado with the village pro¬ 
prietors at 66 per eont. with the addition of 29 per cent, on that jumma as malikana 
payable to the Rajah of Etah, forming a total demand of more than 85 per cent of tho 
assets. The details as to the present pressure of this demand, and its proportion to 
present assots, I cannot now supply, as the data aro not yet quite ready. 

27. [The illustration required by the Circular to be given, with reference to this 
subject, of the “ average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of pro¬ 
prietors considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding averago or large 
Estates,” I do not understand. I do not comprehend the point of tho desired com¬ 
parison, nor the method in which it should be exhibited. The incidence of tbc 
demand on estates of petty proprietors will either, it appears to me, exceed or fall below 
the average demand on estates of large proprietors according to the accident of the 
relative rental value of their estates, subject of course in some instances to a redaction 
iu cases where the petty proprietors aro vory numerous.] 

28. With regard to the question whether the assessment might in some cases, as 
with talookdars, be fixed at more than 50 per cent., I think it the soundost policy to 
have one fixed standard for all full conditions of proprietary right such as those ordi¬ 
narily prevalent in these provinces. Where proprietary right is moro imperfect, or 
where it is to he in some measure newly' conferred, a higher standard may fairly be 
adopted. I do not see on what principle a higher rate of assessment on large proprie¬ 
tors could be defended, except their capacity to pay. It would bo a direct discourage¬ 
ment to the accumulation of capital, and, besides tho chance of disintegration, 
would be liable to endless evasions by recording various parts of a large property in 
the name of several relations or fictitious owners. 

29. For very backward and partially developed tracts I think, in preference to assess¬ 
ing at more than half assots, the now prohibited system of progressive or rusiuldee 
assessments much the most suitable, as tending best to encourage and compel oxertions in 
agricultural improvement, more in accordance with existing customs (for cultivating 
leases are in such tracts usually given on the same system), and finally less burden¬ 
some to the owner : for, in order to pay in the first few years what may be a fair aver¬ 
ago jumma for the whole period of settlement, he must, unless possessed of considerable 
capital, necessarily plunge into debt, which may ultimately prevent the contemplated 
improvements being effected. 

30. The existing rent-laws, by imposing a cumbrous, uncertain, and expensive pro¬ 
cedure for enhancing the rents of mowrosoe tenants, without permitting any reference 
to rents paid by “ unprotected ” tenants, undoubtedly largely retard, and in many cases 
considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, and thereby restrict the 
Government revenue which is based thereon. The Settlement Officer in fixing the 
demand on a village is compelled to pay strict attention to the degree to which the 
rent-roll under existing conditions can be expanded. In a village with a numerous 
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“unprotected ” tenantry, ho knows rents will develop with the greatest rapidity and 
to the highest possible extent: with a protected tenantry paying at low rates, sur¬ 
rounded by neighbouring similar tenants under the same conditions, it is obvious that 
enhancement will be a slow and probably incomplete prooess, and the assessment must 
be correspondingly lighter. These conditions being taken into consideration, the aver¬ 
age rates of tracts as in the Etah District, where protected tenants largely preponder¬ 
ate, arc fixed necessarily at a corresponding scale, and 1 have found in practice that the 
Courts havo hitherto always maintained rents decreed with discretion with referenco 
to these rates ; but all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will or other natural standard 
of rent arc carefully avoided. It is, however, a matter of no small difficulty on occa¬ 
sions to find a sufficiency of satisfactory neighbouring instances in support of a rent 
clearly considerably below what is ordinarily paid by “ unprotected ” tenants, what is 
certainly a light rent, and what the tenant sued ought undoubtedly to pay, making 
every dne allowance for his position. 

31. I think sufficient consideration for “protected” tenants might be ensurod 
by allowing them a specific deduction, say from 5 to 10 per cent., from what could bo 
proved to be ordinarily paid by tenants without rights of occupancy, and where such 
proof might not be obtainable, the Settlement Officer should be permitted full discretion 
to decree a “ fair and equitable ” rate under all the circumstances of the case. 

32. To fix a higher assessment on tho grounds of an anticipated rise in rents 
above the full present standard would, in my opinion, be a very dangerous system. Of 
course the real danger of the practice rests on tho degree of uncertainty in tho predic¬ 
tion of enhancement. If, by any process of ratiocination, it could be determined how 
soon, and to what extent, the rise would occur, it would bo perfectly equitable to fix a 
jumma which would be a fair average of the State’s demand for the whole period of settle¬ 
ment, discounting the anticipation of the increased jumma at fair rates of interest. It 
appears to me, however, that no degree of certainty whatever, either with regard to the 
time or extent of the rise, can possibly be attained ; and that in tho choice of two risks, 
the loss of some revenue to Government, or the unjust appropriation of moro than its 
fair share of the assets, the former, the lesser, politically, of the two, ought to be 
accepted. 

33. For tho same and similar reasons I would not allow any enhancement of 
assessments under a temporary settlement during its currency for any reason what¬ 
ever : neither for the introduction of canals, public works, nor diminution of the value 
of precious metals. Their effect on rents cannot be prognosticated wit|i any degree of 
certainty. Above all things the certainty and inviolability of the settlement engage¬ 
ment, fixing absolutely the demand on tho land for a specified term of years, ought to 
be maintained at all costs. It would, moreover, be much to be deprecated to make impe¬ 
rial schemes for the advancement of the country in a still further degree, objects more 
of dread than welcome by specifically declaring that their introduction would be followed 
by an increase in land revenue demand. The diminution of the value of the precious 
metals is only another phrase for tho rise of prices as long as prices aro measured in 
relation to them. It is a process of very gradual development, and should not be allowed 
in my opinion to affect temporary settlements, although it must bo by no means lost 
sight of in arranging terms of permanent assessment. 

34. Some loss, indeed, to the Government revenue by the increase in the rental 
assets during the currency of temporary settlements is probably inevitable, and can 
only be prevented by providing contingencies of intermediate enhancements, and thereby 
destroying the essential virtue of security and fixed limitation of demand, or else by 
the perilous system of discounting the anticipated increase before it has occurred. Two 
courses arc open in meeting the evil—either to accept the temporary loss in the hope 
of reaping the fuller benefit on the expiry of the settlement, with the consolatory reflec¬ 
tion that the riches of the people are the resources of the State, or to reduce the period 
of settlement according to the backwardness of the tract and prospects of increase in 
rental. 
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Report by Colonel A. H. Tern an, Deputy Commissioner, Jaloun, i'To. 524, dated Oraie, 

the 28th August, 1872. 

*«*•*•** 

6. The accompanying tables* taken from last Settlement Report give fall detail^ 
regarding nature of soil and varciou rates paid on each as revenue and as rental. Tables 
are also furnished from a recent memorandum by Mr. Auckland Colvin. A clear view 
of the present agricultural state of the district can be obtained by their careful study. 
It will be plainly seen that a permanent settlement is not desirable. The district is 
as yet quite undeveloped, and no standard rates, below which no settlement should be 
confirmed in perpetuity, can bo ascertained. The revenue has been determined on the 
ascertained ronts paid by cultivators after leaving a small profit. These rents were 
originally fixed on the average outturn of crop per beegah in each kind of soil. The 
ronts paid generally by cultivators with propriotary rights may be said to be the stand¬ 
ard rents, those paid by tenants-at-will varying much according to locality, &c.- With 
the growing prosperity of the district, these rents have a tendency to rise, and they 
are far from having acquired their full limits. Prices have risen, also wages, but rents 
have not risen in proportion. For instance, in 1853 wheat was selling at 3Q seers per 
rupee, and in 18G3 it was down to little more than 17 seers, and is now (1872) selling 
at 19 seers. The reason of rents not rising as might bo expected is the backward 
state of agriculture, great want of capital in the farmers mostly in dobt to the money¬ 
lender, and the still greater poverty of the cultivator. All our former settlements were 
too high, and largo remissions had to be mado; the farmers were ruined. Land has now 
become moro valuable and gives a better return for capital ; tho consequenco is, with 
an attempt in the Lumberdars to raise the rents, there is also a greater tendency to 
sub-division of property to secure moro effectually to each the profits realized, but rents 
have remained stationary notwithstanding. Much remains to be done by Government 
for the improvement of the district. The district may be said to be in overy way in a 
transition state, and but slowly recovering from former Native exactions and our own 
high assessments. In a few years a complete canal system, it is hoped, will be intro¬ 
duced, completely changing the aspect of the country. 

7. Regarding a permanent settlement based on adequate rates, but subject to 
the condition of a rateable revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, would, I 
consider, destroy all confidence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. 
Such rating would not be feasible without causing much discontent. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix any staple by which the increase of prices could be 
fairly estimated, or the intervals and mode of applying tho test. 

8. As far as this district is concerned, I consider tho prosent standard of assess¬ 
ment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets loft to proprietors as not excessive. The Govern¬ 
ment gets a clear moioty of the estimated revenue. The farinor has, after making 
good the Government demand, all the risk of management, bad seasons, and other 
innumerable contingencies. The farmer has heretofore lived from hand to mouth, and 
has had to struggle against grasping money-lendors, defaulting tenants, and oft recur¬ 
ring bad seasons. The profits, it may be seen even by last settlement, left to farmers 
and cultivators are but small,—not more than perhaps three or four rupees per acre in 
best soil. 


9. Under tho pressure of former settlements at 66 per cent., the district was 
brought to the verge of ruin. It must be remembered that 66 per cent, was exacted 
soon after the district had come under our rule. It was in a most impoverished state as 
may bo supposed, and quite unfit to bear the burden. All records regarding these 
settlements were destroyed in 1857-58. It is impossible to give, with any degree of 
exactness, the incidence of the present settlement on the different tenures of this 
district, but it must vary considerably according to the nature of the holding. It is a 
matter that would require much time for complete investigation. 


Not printed. 

43 
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10. The Government share of rental assets might for some yearn to come be 
limited to 50 per cent, as a matter of policy. If the share of rental assets was left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officer, he would embark on a sea of trobble without 
guidance of any sort. It would be, under such circumstances, difficult to' limit his dis¬ 
cretion, or to check the evil resulting from want of such. 

11. The Rent Law, Act X. of 1859, does not apply to this division, and I am 
not aware that there is any restriction beyond local custom to the riso <n rents paid 
by tenants having no right of occupancy. Thero is a tendency, as before stated, on 
the part of the Lumberdars to raise the rents even of those holding ih proprietary 
right, but few cases comparatively come before the Courts. They are settled outside, 
lie Lumberdars are generally successfully opposed, and have to yield or run the risk 
of seeing their fields untilled, and their tenants abscond. 

12. On no purely theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of 
years, could enhancement of rent-rates beyond prevailing standard be safely assumed 
as a basis of assessment. Such theories would be apt to greatly mislead and have 
serious consequences. Again, the expediency of assuming at time of settlement any 
considerable rise in rents which is prospective only, in other words, of taking for an 
indefinite term of years a larger share than usual of the existing rental assets, appear 
very doubtful, even when weighed with especial reference to the circumstances of a 
district; for circumstances beyond control may render the assumed rental assets purely 
imaginary: few officers would possess the insight necessary for such an experiment. I 
doubt the expediency also of leaving the assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust¬ 
ment during a term of temporary settlement; it would be better by indirect taxation to 
raise the sum expended on canals and other improvements affecting the land. 

13. Temporary settlements are not without great drawbacks, and are ably stated 
by Mr. Colvin in his memorandum. The fresh settlement of a district moans “ tbo 
“ value of property depreciated until the exact amount of the new assessment is 
“ declared, credit affected, heart-burning and irritation between landlord and tenant, 
“ suspicion of the intentions of the Government, and a host of official underlings scattered 
“ broadcast over the vexed villages.” Such is a mild picture drawn of tho operations 
of a new settlement. The people arc harassed and plundered by the Government 
underlings, bribery and corruption are paramount, and that goes on often for several 
years. Before a fresh settlement takes place, it ought to be clearly shown that such 
has become from various reasons necessary, indeed urgent. To a great and stable 
Government, the extension of a successful settlement for anothor 30 years, perhaps, 
can be a matter of no groat import, and its eancelment and enhancement might have 
most serious results, and check prosperity for years. 

14. As long, however, as India derives its principal revenue from the land, a 
permanent settlement is impossible till the resources of the Empire in every depart¬ 
ment are moro developed than at present, and until, as in old European States, the 
public treasury is filled by taxes in various shapes levied on tho accumulated wealth of 
the nation. 


Report by Philip J. White, Esq., late Settlement Officer , Jaloun, dated 12 th September , 

1872. 

I deal with the questions in the order in which they have been put by the Board, 
promising that the delay in submitting this paper has arisen accidentally. When the 
Circular was first received in the beginning of last cold season, I was Officiating Deputy 
Commissioner of the District, and laboured under a great pressure of work. It seemed, 
too, that a reply was optional, and afterwards I went on a short leave to England. It is 
only within tho past few weeks that, being again called upon, I have taken up the diffi¬ 
cult matter (amid other work), and now submit my viows with all duo diffidence. 
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Section I. —Permanent Settlement. 

1. It ig possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which settlement 
in perpetuity should be denied f 

• «•*#**** 

2. The Board, 1 understand, wish each Settlement Officer in considering this 
question to address himself more especially to the circumstances of his own district, 
rather than to treat it speculatively as a general problem. Thus limited, the answer for 
this district is easy and precise. Under the present agricultural condition of Jaloun, 
no such expedient is possihle, as will sufficiently appear from the considerations ofibred 
iu the next eight paragraphs. 

3. There is almost a total absence of irrigation; the crops are at the mercy of the 
rains; the agriculture is of a poor rudimental quality; there is (not to allude to excep¬ 
tional fields) no manuring; there is no arranged rotation of crops; year after year, for 
example, wheat and gram intermixed are taken from the soil without any attempt to 
return to it new powers of production by applying compost or irrigation, or by follow¬ 
ing with another recuperative crop; renovation is indolentty left to the action of the 
atmosphere and the sun between harvest and harvest, and fortunately these natural 
agents, with the terriporaryfallow, do put some new life into the exhausted soil; the popula¬ 
tion, finally, is not in due proportion to the land, being 262 to the square mile, against 
the North-West average of 361, which itself, though a full, is not an excessive figure, 
thirty-two years ago, the population of the North-West was 322 to the square mile; 
even this average materially surpasses the Jaloun average of the present day. 

4. From 1844 to 1861 out of an area of 679,700 acres,* bearing a revenue of 
Bs. 5,87,710, 94,920 acres of a revenue of Bs. 1,08,760 were alienated for a recorded 
value of Rs. 1,56,700. The price thus shews at only Re. 1-10-5 per acre, or 1*15 
times the revenue. But abatement has to be made from even these miserable results. 
wm „aking the revenue as the criterion, the alienated lands are 32'5 per cent, better 
than the general quality of the whole. The explanation is, that with low prices ruling, 
the old revenue was excessive, which spread poverty through the agricultural commu¬ 
nity, and deplorably depreciated the value of land. In Pergunnah Koonch the results 
carried down to 1868 do not show to better advantage; 5,068 acres carrying a revenue 
obligation of 11s. 8,262, sold for Rs. 9,128, the price per acre being Re. 1-12-10, and the 
number of years purchase IT ; but this pergunnah, from a congeries of mischances, broke 
down utterly under the old settlement. The progress of recent years is, however, daily 
telling on it, and land in Koonch is now far from being thought, as it once was thought, 
“ a doubtful good.” Pergunnah Calpee, with no drag of over-a3sessment upon it, presents 
a more faithful picture of the effects of the marked general progress which we know to 
have occurred. In the 17 years from 1841 to 1857 (the mutiny year), 15,776 acres of 
arable land, the revenue on which was' Rs. 14,220, were sold for Rs. 25,050, giving 
only Rs. 1-9-5 per acre, or P8 in regard to number of years purchase. But in the 11 
succeeding years, from 1858 to 1868, soon after the beginning of which progress ener¬ 
getically commenced, 14,226 acres, of a revenue of Rs. 16,136, sold for Rs. 75,756, fetch¬ 
ing Rs. 5-4-0 per acre, and 4’7 times the jurama. And 1 know that within the last tew 
years land has all through the district bounded forward wonderfully in value. 


5. The following table will supply particulars of the cultivation of the district and 
the margin of culturable land:— 


Settlement. 

1 

1 

CunTfiBABLE Waste. 

Whole arable 
area. 

Cultivation on 
total area. 

i Cultivation on 

1 whole arable 
| area. 

Culturable oti 
whole arable 
area. 

Old. 

Recent. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. i 

Rs. 




I Jaloun,... ... ••• 

4,55,224 

64,495 

19,442 

83,937 

5,39,161 

64-18 

84-44 

15-56 

S Koonch and Calpee, 

1,46,711 

12,390 

2,760 

15,150 1 

1,61,861 

68-46 

90-64 

9’3 6 

3 Dnboh,... 

9,922 

454 

. 214 

668 

10,590 

60-1-8 

93-69 

6 81 

District Total, 

6,11,857 

77,339 

22,416 

99,755 

7,11,512 

65-10 

j 85-98 

14-02 

1 . 


• Vide printed “Jaloun Settlement” Report, pages 80, 36, 42, 49, and. 53. 
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These figures certainly show that cultivation, pure and simple, is beyond the standard of 
development prescribed for a perpetual settlement; but their effect is destroyed by the 
elementary character of the agriculture, by the absence of any high farming, by the 
transition state of rents (as will be presently shown), and by the prospects before the 
district of improved means of communication and irrigation. I am not aware at what 
point the scheme stands now, but surveys were made a few years back for cutting a 
canal from the Betwa to the Jumna, which rivers form, respectively, the southern and 
northern boundaries of Jaloun. And when the Sheregurh and Koonek roads are 
metalled, the former of which, communicating direct with the Railway at tPuphoond in 
the Etawah District, is now in hand, the surplus produce will find what it wants,— 
good remunerative markets. 

6. Turning to prices, their general level for each of the last 17 years, for the 
principal products of either harvest, will be ascertained from the subjoined table:— 


Years. 

Rcooan. 

KBliaBEEr. 

Bemarks. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Cotton. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

1864-55, 


««• 

55 

77 

53 

29 

81 

84 

The entries are 

1855-56, 



66 

74 

82 

30 

80 

74 

in lbs. of 80 to 

1856-57, 


„ , 

50 

76 

76 

25 

81 

76 

the maund j>er 

1857-58, 



70 

105 

108 

22 

97 

92 

rupee. 

1858-69, 


... 

67 

11)6 

96 

S3 

99 

90 


1859-60, 



58 

72 

70 

18 

73 

G6 


1860-61, 

»»• 

... 

46 

52 

52 

IS 

53 

50 


1861-62, 



49 

60 

57 

21 

69 

68 


1862-03, 



59 

60 

71 


63 

62 


1863-64, 

• • • 


44 

68 

66 

10 

54 

58 


1864-65, 


44 4 

40 

57 

53 

13 

51 

49 


1865-66, 

4 44 


40 

50 

52 

22 

69 

65 


1866-67, 

444 


39 

58 

55 

19 

58 

63 


1867-68, 


.44 

52 

61 

60 

20 

66 

53 


1868-69, 


• •• 

26 

32 

30 

10 

28 

26 


1869-70, 



41 

54 

50 

14 

60 

52 


1870-71, 

... 

... 

66 

80 

80 

18 

66 

46 



7, I think this statement proves that a durablo change in prices first began in 
1860-61. Their fluctuations since that year have been confined within certain narrow- 
bounds, with only three notable exceptions. In 1862-63 both tho spring and autumn 
harvests were extraordinarily plentiful; and in 1870-71 the spring crop was an over¬ 
flowing one : prices consequently fell. The average agriculturist is so dependent on 
the local usurer for seed grain, for payment of the revenue, for even his ordinary wants, 
that these bountiful whims of nature rather oppress than benefit him ; they onrich the 
local usurer, who literally drones into affluence by the silent powor of soodh, and yet who, 
by a blessed fate, is the only individual in the body politic over whom taxation* passes 
with a surfaco scratch. On the other hand, in 1868-69, drought occurring, prices ran 
up abnormally for the timo being. I do not trace tho rise from 1859-60, because, though 
its prices are strikingly higher than of the two years preceding, those were times of 
anarchy, when all commerce and communication were interrupted, necessitating the 
consumption of the produce on the spot where the supply over-balanced the effectual 
demand ; the prices, too, of this year are in general accord with those of the three ante¬ 
cedent years to the mutiny. On review of tho prices since 1860-61, it does not seem 
that any material advance in them is probable in the near future. There must occur 
some equally radical change in the economical condition of the country to that which 
surprised it about the year 1860, before prices are likely to exhibit any further sudden 
and violent variation, though, with tho progressive wealth of the country, the tendency 
will no doubt be to a constant gradual rise. 

8. I now come to the question of rents. The hulk of the Jaloun District only 
came under British administration so late as 1844. There are no means of showing 
what were then either tho average rents or the average prices, but the ijuformation is 


* Id est, the Income Tax. 
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not indispensable to the present inquiry. All that is necessary I am fortunately in a 
position to present. Assessment operations in the above-mentioned portion of the 
district preceded thoso of its remaining complement, Koonch and Calpee, by about ten 
years; and a comparison of the general rents found and recorded at the two periods will 
afford valuable infcronces. The comparison, I would observo in passing, is not a strained 
one, for the average quality of Koonch and Calpee together, tho best and the worst lands 
of the District, is not superior to the average quality of the lands of the Jalonn Settle¬ 
ment.* 


Per Acre. 



Teer. 

Cachar. 

Mar. 

Kabnr. 

Purwa. 

Rakur. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Major Teman’s recorded rent-rates of 1859-60 

No Teer 

) 





( approximate). 

lands 
settled in 

> 3 12 

3 10 

2 15 

2 8 

1 5 


1859-60, 

! 






Rs. a. 






Mr. White’s of 1868-69, (average of Koonch 

8 15 

5 0 

4 8 

3 6 

2 13 

1 9 

and Calpee), approximate. 

I 







9. This tablo shows that in 10 years tho increase in the cachar rent-rato was 
Be. 1-4-0, in mar Re. 0-14-0, inkabur Re. 0-7-0, in purwa Re. 0-5-0, and in rakur 
Ro. 0-4-0 per acre. Which means, that if the revenuo were now simply adjusted 
according to the incroasod rents on tho lands settled under tho 1859-60 rates, there 
would be an increment to it of Rs, 1,24,433, thus 


Soil. 

Cultivated acres 
in “ Jaloun 
Settlement.” 

Increase in rent. 

Share of revenue. 

Increase to * 
revenue. 





Rs. 

O&ch&Tf •« ••• ••• 

7,719 

XI 4 

+2 — 

4,824 


152,064 

X0 14 

+ 2=r 

66,524 


125,391 

xo 7 

«£*2 

27,429 

Purwa, ... 

132,758 

xo 5 

•i-2- 

20,748 

Rakur, ... ... 

87,302- 

X0 2 

•5-2 = 

4,663 

Acres, ... ... 

455,224 



1,24,188f 


10. As to whother “ rents have reached their full present limit,” if we assume 
that tho rise in rents should at least be in proportion to the 

t Mr. J. Stuart Mill says rise in prices,! then rents have not yet reached their full pre- 
the rise ought to be m . J . . , . , 

even a higher ratio. sent limit. I give in the margin the averago ot prices, hrst, 

up to 1859-60, and, next, up to 1868-69, from which it appears 

* In great part the Pergunnahs of Oraie and Jaloun are every bit as fertile as the prize portions of 
Koonch. Then Madhogurh, too, has a fertile soil. Pergunnah Atta is the only bad share of the Jaloun 
Settlement tract. 

f This is a perfectly safe amount to accept as tho resulting increase, for it allows a margin of no less 
than Rs. 60,250 for error. This sum, representing further revenue, is obtained by applying the rent-rates 
of 1859-60 to the cultivated area to which they relate, thus 

Acre*. Bent-rates. Bent. 

Cachar, 

Mar, 

Kabur, 

Purwa, 

Rakur, 


The increase rises to ... ... B 3 - 1,74,438 


••• 


7,719 X 

3 12 

0 — 

28,946 

• 44 


152,054 X 

3 10 

0 = 

5,38,696 

«f* *«4 

••• 

125,391 X 

2 15 

0k 

3,68,386 

, Ml 1 * • 


132,758 X 

2 8 

Ok 

3,81,895 

Ml 

... 

37,302 X 

1 5 

0k 

48,959 




Assets, 

... 

13,16,832 




Revenue, 

..a 

6,58,416 



Rovcnue imposed. 

... 

6,08,168 

Rent-rates show a revenue more by 


... 

Rs. 

50,250 

If we add 


... 

... 

>» 

1,24,183 
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Bubbee. 


Khcbbeef. 


Wheat. 

Gram. 

Bar¬ 

ley. 

Cotton. 

Jowar. 

Bajra. 

Average of prices from 
1851-55 to 1859-60, 

59 

85 

82 

25 

85 

80 

Average of prices from 
1860-61 to 1868-69, 

44 

54 

54 

17 

55 

51 


that wheat and gram, which are sown intermixed on mar and kahnr lands, rose 32 per 

cent, in price, while 
on those soils taken 
together, rent has 
risen only 21 ]>er cent. 
Again, jowar and baj- 
ra , which largely mo¬ 
nopolize the purwa 
and rakjur lands, have 
risen in price rather 
more than 35 per 

cent., while their rents have risen only about 17 per cent. But prices always come 
earlier under the influence of competition, and are much more universally subject to it 
than rents. These pay chief homage to custom. If competition rather than custom 
regulates the rent of tenauts-at-will, custom rather than competition regulates the rent 
of all occupant ryots. And on the whole, custom, usage, the law of tho country, these 
have here a preponderating authority in tho fixation of rents. It is not strange, there¬ 
fore, that ronts have not yet risen as high as they might; tho margin for a further rise, 
however, is thore, and so with the lapse of time the tendency of ronts will bo to rise. 
It is also most probable that there has been some additional advance since 1868-69, 
when the standard prevailing rents were last ascertained. 


//.—Should a permanent settlement be subject to the condition of a rateable increase of 
revenue in proportion to increase of prices ? 

11. The hypothetical proposition is to make the settlement on the basis of the 
value of a fixed quantity of produce, such value being open to revision if the rise in 
prices in course of time exceed a given ratio. Admitting tho abstract excellence of 
the idea,* tho questions which arise are, what staple is to be taken as the test, how is 
this te9t to be applied, and at what intervals ? 

12. Wheat is the articlo most commonly recommended to measure altered value, 
but while it is the fittest criterion in Europo, it is not so here, because it is not the 
constant general food of the mass of the people. Whatever constitutes the ordinaiy 
food of the masses is the proper standard of valuation, because, as being a necessary 
of life, the demand for it is less liable to variation than anything else, and because the 
quantity of it raised will within narrow limits conform itself to the effectual demand. 
The accidents of seasons, producing accidental prices, will be eliminated from this pro¬ 
portion of quantity to demand by taking the average of a number of years. The aver- 
age prices of a series of years will therefore afford the requisite standard of comparison.! 
Cycles of twenty years will be sufficient, in my view, to supply a true average; it being 
further understood that no change would be made unless the increase of price was at 
least found to be equivalent to 2 annas in the rupee, or 12*5 per cent. This, on the 
hypothosis of a similar increase in rents, would furn ish an increase to the revenue of 
6*25 per cent, on tho total rental, which in sums of lakhs would give tangible results. 
But the landlord must be armed with summary legal power to raise all his rents in the 
same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse. I must not be understood to con¬ 
vey that if at revision, say, the prevailing average prices are found to be 12*5 per cent. 


* It is remarked in the Wealth of Nations that “ the rents in Kn gland which have been reserved in corn 
have preserved their value much better than those which have been reserved in money.” 

“ Supposing that in the first of Ilonry VII., N\ let 100 acres of land to A. for six pence per annum per 
acre rack.-rem.auito B. another 100 acres of land, of the same soil and yearly worth with the former, 
for a bushel of wheat per acre rack-rent, (a bushel of wheat about that time being probably sold for about 
six pence), it was.then an equal rent. If, therefore, these leases were for years yet to come, it is certain 
that he that paid but six pence per acre, would pay now fifty shillings per annum, and he that paid a bushel 
of wheat per acre, would now pay about twenty-five pounds per annum, which would be near about the 
yearly value of the. land were it to lie let now. The reason whereof is this : that there being ten times as 
much silver now in the world (the discovery in the West Indies having made the plenty) as there was 
then, it is nine-tenths less worth now than it was at that time.”— Locke’s Considerations on lowering the 
Hale of Interest. 

t “ Perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise of rents, or a rise of the price of com, would be a general 
rise in the price of land.”— Mill’s tol. Econ„ Book I,, Chapter 2, Section 5. 
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higher than they were 20 years before, and acted upon as above, the landlord should 
thereon have the power of summarily raising his rents of the day by that percentage 
all round, but that he should have the power of bringing them up to that point, working 
on the basis of the recorded rents of twenty years before. All undue exaction would thus 
be obviated, and intermediate increase of individual rents taken into account and allowed 
for. Cultivators in the position of quasi-proprietors, or with privileged tenancy, might 
perhaps be held liable to have their rents enhanced only in the same ratio as the revenue 
and no more.* The same officer that determined the resulting increase to the revenue 
would be the proper agent for adjusting the rents. With rents so shackled by custom 
as they are, which prevents their answering fully or quickly to an increase in prices, 
such an adjustment is simply a sine qu& noti to the existence of the scheme. 

13. I am altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited, Wherever it 
can be otherwise appropriately conceded ; but the prospect of a settlement in perpe¬ 
tuity in Jaloun is so distant, that I need not go more practically into this question in 
direct relation to it. 

Section II. —Tempobary Settlement. 

I.—Is the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental assets inade¬ 
quate ? 

14. A negative may be, I think, safely submitted in answer. Besides 50 per 
cent, of the revenue, the assets have to meet other onerous State obligations. There 
are 5 per cent, for cesses, 2 or 3 per cent, for payment of Putwarees, 2j- por cent, for 
remuneration of Lumberdars, and on the average about 3£ or per cent, for village 
expensos. All these, except the last, aro imposed by the State, and even it comprises 
items incidental to our administration, such as dustuk tulnbana and cost of the annual 
village papers officially prescribed. We must thus at the threshold deduct from 63 to 
65 per cent, from the rental before wo can attempt to define the landlord’s profits. For 
all the risk and trouble of management, 36 per cent., say, of the rental is anything but 
an excessive ratio of profit whore properties are small and the rate of interest exorbitant. 

I can illustrate the smallness of properties by statistics at hand for three-fourths of the 
district. The Jaloun Settlement has a cultivated area of 455,224 acres,and an aggre¬ 
gate culturable area of 539,161 acres, distributed between a proprietary which numbers 
I3,095.t Each proprietor, therefore, owns an average of 34-8 cultivated, or 41‘2 cultu¬ 
rable acres. The present rental assets of the “ Jaloun Settlement,” on the data given in 
paragraph 8 and its note, may be put at Its. 15,65,198, from which is obtained a general 
rent of Rs. 3-7-0 per cultivated aero. This gives a rental of Rs. 120-5-0 for tho holding 
owned by each proprietor, and 36 per cent, of it, or between 39 and 40 rupees per annum, 
represents the nett profits with which he is to subsist himself and family. This atte¬ 
nuated ineome has of course to be eked out by other means, principally by the proprietor 
practising cultivation himself, which adds profits, such as they are, to rent 

15. Those who, looking only at the produce, deduce from it a correct theoretical 
rent, and then stand amazed at the prodigality of our settlements, forget one considera¬ 
tion which unfortunately rules the whole question inexorably. They forget (to put 
aside the restrictions of custom) the usurious interest of the village money-lender and 
all it implies. Native bonds for money coming before the Courts never exhibit an 
interest of less than 24 per cent, per annum, but from year to year the average agricul¬ 
turist borrows on a stipulation of 50 per cent, interest, practically paying, however, far 

* In Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s scheme the rents of this class of cultivators were to be Anally determined 
on introduction of a permanent settlement,'and not held liable to change by the proprietor thereafter 
“ With respect to the resident (hhoodhasht or chupperbund) ryots, who are generally understood to possess 
a prescriptive hereditary right of occupancy so long as they shall continue to pay their rent according to 
a Axed rate, there seems to be comparatively little chance of maintaining their rights, except by fixing the 
njebundee of each village at the same time that the settlement is made. Without this precaution there 
is, I think, every reason to fear that, as in Bengal, the main benefits of a permanent settlement will be 
lost. And the cultivators of the soil may possibly suffer by a measure that will render their landlords less 
dependent on their labour, and better able to oppress them.”—Paras. 828 and 329 of his memorandum dated 
1st July, 1819. ’ 

t See paras. 25. and 53 of my Report No. 58, dated 30th April, 1869. 
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more, as I illustrated for the spring harvestof 1870-71 in paragraphs 2 to 4 of my Re¬ 
venue Administration Report of the District for that year, dated 25th October, 1871. A 
stock case is given by Mr. Beanies, at pages 230-31, volume 1, of his edition of Sir H. M 
Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms, which I quote for reference :—“ At 
sowing time the cultivator borrows, say, one maund of seed, value 2 rupees, and engages 
to repay it at harvest with interest at 50 per cent. At harvest time the price of grain 
has fallen, as it always does, to, say, one rupee a maund. For 2 rupees plus the interest, 
the cultivator has to pay then three maunds. This iniquitous system is sometimes pur¬ 
sued a step further. Suppose that the harvest is a bad one, as often happens ; the ryot 
comes to the lender and says : ‘ I cannot pay you till next harvest.’ ‘ Yery good,’ says 
the lender, ‘ I shall charge you 50 per cent, on the whole amount, principal and interest,’ 
compound interest in fact. The account thon stands over till next harvest, when it 
assumes this shape : — 

“ Lent originally one maund of grain, value, ... ... Rs. 2 

“ Interest at 50 per cent., ... ... ... „ 1 

Rs. 3 

“ Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee=1 maund. 

u Therefore due 3 maunds. 

“ Market rate of grain at sowing timo (after a bad harvest), Rs. 3 
“ Therefore 3 maunds, = ••• ••• 9 

“ Interest at 50 per cent., = ... ... ... „ 4$ 

u Total, ... ... Rs. 13$ 

“ Market rato of grain at harvest time 1 rupee = 1 maund. 

“ Therefore due 13$ maunds, which will be sold three months later at 2$ rupees 
a maund=33 rupees 8 annas. And all this for ono maund originally lent I ” 

16. It is surely quite evident how the profits, which can afford such an interest, 
must consume the best part of what ought legitimately to be the rent of the landlord, 
and how in its turn such enormous usury must eat up the greater portion of these 
profits. Interest has been called by Humo “ the true barometer of the State,” its lowness 
being an almost infallible sign of national prosperity, whilst the converse as certainly 
indicates a depressed condition of the people. It is not, then, so much the conserva¬ 
tive action of rights of occupancy, or the privileges of any other class of protected ryots, 
which unnaturally keep down rents, and consequently the revenue, as this dreadful 
dead-weight of usury, from which it would be well worth the while of Government to 
attempt to rescue agriculture at almost any cost, risk, and trouble. 


17. The comparative incidence of the former settlement at 66 per cent., and of 
the present at 50 per cent., of the assets is shown in the follwing table:—• 


Title of Settlement. 


whole 

Bate of Settlement. Cu ' B t ^ ted assessable 


ISCJLDISNCE PUB A CBS. 


On culti¬ 
vation. 


On whole 
assessable 


1 Jaloun Sett., 
S Koonch do., 
S Calpee do., 
4 Duboh do., 


listrict Total witli; 
Duboh. 


Old at 66 per cent., „ 
New at 50 per cent.,.. 
Old at 66 per cent.,.. 
New at 60 per cent.,.. 
Old at 66 per cent.,,. 
New at 50 per cent., . 
Old at 66 per cent., „ 
New at 50 per cent.,.. 

Old at 66 per cent., ., 
New at 60 per cent.,., 


District Total with- ( ; Old at 66 per cent., 
out Duboh. ( 1 New at 50 per cent,,. 



409,491 560,167 | 8,82,010 *2 2 6 1 9 S 

601,935 701,022 9,05,333 1 8 1 1 4 8 
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18. This comparison demonstrates at a glance that while the 66 per cent, assess¬ 
ment was a very material share of the assets at time of imposition, it moved on a steadily 
descending scale from that date forward; for at the end of its course, the cultivation 
had increased by the enormous quantity of 192,444 acres,* proportionally affecting the 
ration of the assessment to the assets. Yet the strain at the beginning was too riiuch, 
and capital was so little diffused through the proprietary body, that a large number of' 
them could not sustain the preliminary period of pressure which tided over would have 
placed them in comparative ease and comfort. The 66 per cent, assessment of the 
“ Jaloun Settlement ” bad to bo reduced in course of currency from Rs. 6,60,886 to 
Es. 6,14,516, and that of the Kooneh Settlement from Rs. 2,02,798 to Es. 1,82,642. 
Rent being low, and the proprietors numerous and poor, 66 per cent, was too formida¬ 
ble a proportion to levy on the immediate assets. Had a graduated assessment been • 
adopted, the expanding cultivation would have provided the means for the increasing 
revenue, and both private ruin and public loss would have boon averted. Oalpee is an 
instance in proof. Its former asssessment began with Rs. 65,099, and the sum of 
Rs. 78,335 shown in the above table was risen to very gradually after a series of years. 
The state of the culturable area required this treatment, and it not only secured a pro¬ 
gressive accretion to the revonuo, but judiciously nursed the pergunnah for a profitable 
revision of the settlement at its conclusion. I think very much the same features will 
bo found to mark all the old settlements of the provinces. I know of no case where 66' 
per cent, of the assets has formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of 
assessment during a number of years ; it has always been oarly eased by the help of plenty 
of readilv available culturablo land. This resource has been protty well exhausted now, 
and therefore such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent, is no longer possible, unless 
our landlords are to be improved off tho face of the earth. Fifty per cent, is as much 
as we can take and they live. 

19. No doubt in the exceptional case of largo talookas, where a great rental is 
realized with little risk or expense, the proportion of assessment might be pitched 
higher than half assets, say at 55, or even 60 per cent., without making tho State- 
demand bear on their rich owners as on petty proprietors; but is it advisable ? Any 
invidious distinction of this sort must breed discontent. A Talookdar, if he has a large 
income, has a large expenditure too, and it is not perhaps the best policy to attempt to 
reduce all fortunes to the same level. Tho stimulus of inequality is necessary to the 
industrial progross of society. Talookdars are the landed aristocracy of tho country: 
economically they supply the standard of opulence which encourages local trades and 
manufactures, and politically they give stability to the Government. If ever the pre¬ 
sent primitive style of agriculture, with its archaic routine practices, is to be improved 
and advanced in India, it will be through the initiative of these Talookdars who, as they 
have the means, may yet develop also the intelligence and the enterprise necessary for 
the task. On the whole, I would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 
talookas. 

20. Nor do I think it would answer in imperfectly cultivated tracts. Where the 
good culturable waste is excessive, the assessment, in my judgment, should be at haff- 
assets on the existing cultivation with a graduated riso, becoming operative in future 
years, carefully adjusted to tho margin lor development. 

//,—Do the rent-lam interfere with a full assessment ? 

21. To the extent that they fetter tho Settlement Officer, they do. On this subjoct 
I go heartily with the views of Mr. Auckland Colvin,t Secretary to the Board of Reve¬ 
nue. We may have no present remedy for the incubus on rents which tho money¬ 
lender undoubtedly is, but thore are other artificial obstructions known to every Reve¬ 
nue Officer, which could be readily dissipated to tho advantage of the revenue, did the 
law agree to what seems but the natural and sensible course of allowing the Settlement 
Officer to look first to the sufficiency of tho very foundation and ground-work of his 

* In about 28 years. 

f Vide bis memorandum, dated 4th May, 1872, pages 91, 92, 129, 130, 136, and 137. 
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labour. He is entrusted with the determination of the revenue on the basis of rents, 
yet all that he has to say to those rents is to enter upon a play of wits with the land¬ 
lord and the ryot in endeavours to discover them. The public revenue can never be 
pitched at a full fair and equitable amount, unless the old power vested in Settlement Offi¬ 
cers of revising rents is restored to them. It is hard to say why this power should be 
withheld. With all the rules and directions for his guidance, the Settlement Officer 
has still such a discretion in determining the amount of his assessment—only assigning 
good reasons in substantiation of it—that it is strange there should bo any hesitation to 
allow him, under all proper limitations, the power of reviewing and re-adjusting the 
rent-roll u in accordance with the conclusions to which his own large experience and 
inquiry have led him.” Rents so revisod should not be liable to alteration unless by 
decree of Court, and having thus been once generally re-arranged on comprehensive 
considerations, I think that thereafter the existing provisions of Act X., restricting the 
landlord’s power of enhancement, would be sufficient to prevent any undue and arbi¬ 
trary augmentation of rents, I of course moan to cover the rents of tenants-at-will also, 
since the Settlement Officer will have already made them pay at the fu)l market rates, 
and there is no reason why the landlord should be left free to further rack-rent them 
at pleasure. The right remedy to our present difficulty of drawing an adequate mea¬ 
sure of revenuo from the land without disorganizing society is, in Mr. Colvin’s words,* 

“ to be found in arranging at time of settlement for the fair and full valuation of rents, 
not by law Courts and vain formulae of enhancement, but by the only officer competent 
to do it—the Settlement Officer who stands to-day in the place of Akbar’s Arail, and 
who has to guide him a mass of data which he only oan effectually handle. A far 
largor revenue would be gained with a smaller amount of heart-burning. The treasury 
would be satisfied, and the people more content.” 

III. —To ichat extent, if at all, may prospective increase in rents he anticipated in the 
assessment ? 

22. I am quite clear that there is no danger in giving Settlement Officers a discre¬ 
tional power on this point, but I doubt if it is possible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules for invariable observance. All that can be done is to tell the Settlement Officer 
that if he sees grounds for concluding that an immediate, or compartively immediate, 
rise in rents is reasonably certain to occur, he will anticipate the circumstance, but with 
all duo moderation, distinctly stating in his rent report, for the Board’s previous 
judgment, both tho signs on which he relies, and the degree in which he would fore¬ 
stall the expected rise. When this is called “ discounting the future,” it begins to look 
a little enormous ; but is not that simply trying to kill by a phrase ? Without pretend¬ 
ing for the Settlement Officer any gift of casting the economic horoscope of a district 
during thirty years, he may surely be credited with some intelligence, as well as special 
skill, for appreciating what he sees to be going on around him, and from the premises 
valuing the probable results in the near future. Beyond this I do not mean that the 
Settlement Officer should go. 

IV. —Should settlements during currency be open to enhancement in consequence of the 
diminished value of the precious metals, or other causes ? 

23. Certainly not, I should say in the case of temporary settlements. A lease 
should take its fair chance on such points. I think all agricultural industry would be 
paralysed, and the value of land seriously affected, if the people were told that thev 
had a settlement for 30 years ; but in course of that term if the value of silver fell, or if 
roads, markets, or canals were constructed, their settlement would be re-considered. 
They would be hopelessly unable to understand ns. Our drift would be incurably suspect¬ 
ed. It would be of no avail to assure them, on the other hand, that all improvements 
made by themselves would be scrupulously left out of the account. They would, in an¬ 
swer, have it in their hearts to say to us that our word was no longer worth a straw. Go¬ 
vernment would, on the contrary, by complete fidelity to its contract, by simple pas¬ 
siveness, find a rich reward at tho end of the stipulated term when, all improving 


Page 137 of his memorandum. 
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influences having been allowed free scope, the property would be in flourishing condition 
for revision; and the increase then demanded, being in conformity with all precedent, 
would be contentedly surrendered. Roads and railways are not made with the primary 
object of giving value to land, and their effect is different on different localities. 
They are really intended, among other important purposes, to cheapen the supply by 
finding a vent for the produce of lands removed from the main markets, and their 
natural tendency therefore is to lower existing rents. Their effect on any particular 
locality is best discerned after the lapse of some years, and there is thus the less reason, 
on their account, to anticipate the expiry of the settlement. As to canals introduced 
during the term of settlement, there is no alternative but that the State should he con¬ 
tent with its water-rate until re-settlement. Then the whole accruing canal profits 
could be brought under assessment, but thereafter there could be no intermediate revision 
without creating distrust and causing discouragement; although, no doubt, the landlord 
could be made to yield up a portion of his gratuitous profits coming from increased 
canal irrigation, by applying the average rate of the “extraordinary” canal revenue 
noted at settlement to the additional irrigated area after every period of five years, 

24. Neither do I think that on the theoretical ground of a fall in value of the 
precious metals should the whole virtue of a long-term temporary settlement be neutra¬ 
lized. Economists, I believe, are divided in opinion concerning the reality of this con¬ 
sideration in the present day. Mr. Fawcett certainly, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget in Parliament on tho 2nd August forcibly alluded to the present operation of 
this cause* on prices ; but it has also been asserted that, with the exception of the fall 
that took place in consequence of the discovery of America, the precious metals have 
been comparatively steady in their value.f It has been calculated that India is capable 
of yet absorbing silver to the extent of Its. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, for the 
purposes of currency alone, before it should show any signs of saturation with it J 
Here the ground for alarm is the failure of the supply to meet the demand, rather than 
a depreciation in the value of gold and silver. To take a landmark, let us say that 
since the 1st November, 1858, the date on which Her Majesty the Queen became 
Empress of India, specie has undeniably poured into the country at an extraordinary 
rate, but this has been the result of the astonishing career of material progress on 
which India then entered, and her consequent expanded, and daily expanding, wealth. 
Increase in the quantity of the precious metals, arising from such a cause (though prices 
may pari passu increase also) has no tendency to diminish their value, which can only 
bo the consequence of the increased abundance of the mines that supply them. The 
eiroumstance, I think, should be regarded as too problematical a one to influence us iu 
making a temporary settlement, at the end whereof the State always has the oppor¬ 
tunity of recouping itself at all points. 


P.S. —I think, to make my meaning quite clear, I had better illustrate tho views 
stated iu paragraph 12. 

Let us say that Jaloun is ripe for permanent settlement; that the revenue is care¬ 
fully fixed at Rs. 10,00,000, that the general food of the population is ascertained to be 

* “ Of the £171, 500, 000 of specie which had been poured into India during the last eleven years, 
a considerable portion had, of course, been added to her circulation. That had naturally produced a rise 
in prices, and a similar effect had followed the increase of the paper currency consequent on its being 
made a legal tender. From the peculiar nature of Indian trade, it seems almost certain that the importa¬ 
tion of specie would continue, and if so, the rUe in price would also continue. That rise in price would be 
assisted by the general rise in prices now going on throughout the world, which was due to the depreciation 
of the precious metals—a fact now admitted by almost every economist and financier of eminence,” 

f Mr. J. E. McCulloch, 1863. 

% “ Estimating the amount of gold and silver circulating as coin in Great Britain at £80,000,000, and 
the population at 30,000,OOU, and estimating the currency of India in 1857 at an equal amount, and the 
population at 180 , 000 , 000 , It requires but very little calculation to show that India is capable of yet ab¬ 
sorbing silver to the extent of Rs. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, in addition to tbU amount, for tlie pur¬ 
poses of currency alone, Nor must it be forgotten that India is able to support a population many millions 
more numerous than she at present possesses ; nor, on the other hand, that England has many means of 
economising the use of coin which, in consequence of her immense extent of area, will be denied to India, 
if not for ever, for many years to come. If then it be admitted that there is even a shadow of truth in 
these estimates, it may not he unreasonable to conclude that there is a possibility—distant it may be yet, 
still a possibility—of the requirements of India for currency purposes approaching the enormous sum of 
£500,000,000 in silver coin.”— The Drain of Silver to the East : by W. N. Lees, LLD., pages 44-45. 
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wheat in the proportion of one-fifth, gram one-fifth, and jowar and bajra thfee-fifths ; and 
that the present average prices per rupee are wheat 22, gram 27, jowar 28, and bajra 
26 seers. 

Es. Es. Maunds. 

Then, Wheat (1 of 10,00,000) 2,00*000=110,000 
Gram Q of 10,00,000) 2,00,000 = 135,000 
Jotar (1 of 10,00,000) 3,00,000 = 210,000 
Bajra (| of 10,00,000) 3,00,000 = 195,000 

Our settlement therefore is on 650,000 maunds of grain, at an average of 26 seers 
per Eupec; or more correctly, on 110,000 maunds of wheat, 135,000 maunds of gram, 
210,000 maunds of jowar, and 195,000 maunds of bajra. 

The sum of ten lakhs of rupees as above is the present money expression of the 
settlement. 

It will change or not as the average prices of those grains 20 years hence rise above 
or fall below the present average prices outside a margin either way of 12*5 per cent. 

Say that 20 years hence tho avorago prices are deduced at wheat 18, gram 22, 
jowar 25, and bajra 24 seers per rupee. 

Then, value of 110,000 maunds of wheat, Es. 2,44,444 


Ditto 

of 

135,000 

„ of gram, 

„ 2,45,454 

Ditto 

of 

210,000 

„ of jowar, 

„ 3,36,000 

Ditto 

of 

195,000 

„ of bajra, 

„ 3,25,000 


Total value, 11,50,898 

The constituted basis of the settlement bavo thus increased in value by His. 1,50,898, 
or about 15 per cent, (equivalent to about 7'5 percent, on the assumed rental assets of 
settlement). And the whole of this increase will be taken, because it implies an increase 
at the same rate per cent, of Es. 3,01,796 on the rental, which tho Settlement Officer 
will see is secured to the landlord. But if, as I advocate, the quasi-proprietary tenants 
are to pay only as much more as is equivalent to the increased demand of revenue, their 
rental will be raised by 7-5 per cent, with something additional to requite the landlord 
for his trouble and risk of collection. 

Tho increase would be operative for the next 20 years. 

In striking the average, the prices of quite extraordinary seasons, good or bad, 
would be thrown out. 

Stipulating for this scheme of a “permanent settlement in corn,” that it be only 
conceded where full development has taken placo in cultivation, in irrigation, in rents, 
in a word, where agriculture in every particular is well advanced, the agriculturists 
prosperous, and tho landlord’s rent in fair ratio to the gross produce. I almost think 
it defies successful assault. The scheme, however, was uusparingly condemned in the 
Indian Economist of September and October, 1870, and this was tho citadel of its 
argument: “ fifty years hence the annual expenditure of the Empire, at the rate at 
which it is now progressing, and must progress, will Dot be less than £100,000,000 
a year. Now, if we fix the land revenue in perpetuity at its present amount of 
£20,000,000 in corn , wo may perhaps find from a further rise in prices that the 
£20,000,000 have become £25,000,000 or £30,000,000; but there will still be tho 
awful chasm of £70,000,000 to be bridged over in some way independent of the land 
revenue. Is it not plain, palpable madness in these circumstances to settle the land 
revenue in porpetuity in any shape whatever?” This perhaps is only another instanco 
of the Indian Economist's professed policy of “ aiming at tho stars ” with an object. 
But if literally meant, surely it is taking up a most astounding position to say that the 
land, which now can only pay twenty millions sterling, could, 50 years hence, pay one 
hundred millions if the settlement were left open. 
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Report by E. T. Hobart, Esq., Deputy Collector of Etah, JVo. 315, dated Etah, the 28 th 

August, 1872. 

******** 

2. I am diffident in expressing myself on the subject of the Circular, as I have 
been able to devote so little of my time or thought to it, because of other work, and it 
is besides a matter much more cognate to the work of the able officers engaged in set¬ 
tlement, so that anything I could say would have but little weight naturally. 

3. .There are two heads set forth—permanent and temporary settlements—and 
these are again sub-divided into several heads. To take them as they stand:— 

Permanent Settlement, 


I,—Have rents risen to thoir full limits ? 

♦ 

I think certainly not. They are far below those for similar land in other districts^ 
and are being enhanced daily 


II.—Will pricos rise or remain stationary 


Prices will undoubtedly rise. The country is essentially an agricultural one, and 
the call on it from abroad for its produce must increase yoar by year, as foreign popula¬ 
tion and needs increase, and better means of conveyance are devised, unless artificially 
checked. Besides, the local population has increased about 12 per cent, in seven years. 
It was 614,351 in 1865, and is now 692,752, and will no doubt go on. The best land is 
taken up already; the margin is not large. I see a prospect of prices rising indefinitely. 

III.—Have rents risen proportionately with prices ? 

It ishard to reply to this, but the statistics would seem to indicate that rents have 
not kept pace with prices, and there is a good deal of evidence to show this. It is admitted 
that tenants aro far better off than ever they were before, that they live better, are 
bettor clad, have a larger collection of household jewellery, than ever they were wont 
to possess. It is a standing joke now among the better classes to say that the labourer 
has got as much jewellery as the farmer. This remark, of course, is not founded on 
statistics, but it seems to be the result of observation; and if we compare what one sees 
now with the description of the abject poverty of the people 30 or 40 years ago, an.l 
if those descriptions are right, the conclusion is inevitable that the profits of the rent- 
payers are large. To look at the statistics Between 1840 and 1850 

Wheat sold @ 39 seers per rupee, it now sells @ 20 seers 4 chittacks per rupee. 

Barley sold @ 1 maund 13 seers it now sells @ 29 seers 

Gram sold @ 40 seers it now sells @ 23 seers and less. 


While the average rent-rate for land was in the same decade in the villages— 


! In Etah, 

In Kasgunge, 


and is now, 


In Etah, ... 

In Kasgunge, ... 


2 118 
2 4 11 

2 15 2 
2 8 2 


despite the fact that the outlying and inferior soil has since been cultivated, and is 
taken into account. 


The same difference is perceptible everywhere, wbethor the average acreage rate 
for a pergunnah or for the whole district is taken for any past period and compared 
with the present, and the prices of that period compared with those now obtaining. 
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I take the liberty fo enter a few illustrations : 


Name of Tehseel. 



Tehecel Etah, 


1841 to 1850, 0 89 8 


1851 to 1860, I 0 80 11 


Tehseel Kasgange,... •{ 


0 39 6 


1842 to 18S0, 0 38 0 

1851 to I860, 0 85 4 

1861 to 1670, 0 20 5 


1 12 8 


1 9 14 


{I 1861 to 1870, 0 22 10 0 22 12 0 80 12 


1 13 8 


This statement 
is compiled for 
KasguDge from the 
booksot Purus Ham, 
KhjemChund. Mum- 
pool, and HeeralAll. 

For Etah from 
thp books of Sooruj 
Buksh of Kasoun, 
UngunlaU of Etah, 
Lola Ram of Chum- 
kurie.Dhooree Mull 
of Sura wall. 


0 24 12 


1 12 4 The full accounts 
will be found in the 
0 28 0 Appendix. 


And I would hero observe that as far as my powers go, I have taken the utmost 
pains to obtain correct price lists; it is a work of the greatest difficulty, as bapeeahs 
arc so suspicious. The price lists I have procured have been obtainod from old estab¬ 
lished firms in Kasgunge, Etah, and elsewhere, and the Rajah of Etah has been very 
useful too in giving data. Kents, again, have been selected, not from an average per- 
gunnah rate, which is for many reasons deceptive, and, except for Marehra, cannot he 
obtained, but from a few selected villages in each pergnnnah. I got opt a set of vil¬ 
lages in each pergnnnah representative of oach class of soil, and selected those whose 
papors were intact, and have pursued my inquiry through the three decades in respect 
of those villagos alone. I think that this is a fair test. It will he seen from the table 
that rents have risen very slightly, only between 7 and 10 per cent, in 30 years, 
while wheat has risen nearly 100 per cent. 

4. My conclusion, therefore, is, that rents must and ought to rise, unless by legisla¬ 
tion thore is an artificial check placed on this natural rise, which must come about soon. 

IY.—Is population up to tho ordinary standard ? 

The population of the district is 692,752, and the aroa is 1,511 square miles, 
which gives 458 to the square milo. This gives an average greater in density of 
population than Bijnour at the time of last census, and smaller than any of the Benares 
Division districts. At the present rate of progress, tho population would double itself 
in about 58 years, and I see nothing to check this rapid onward rato except famine, 
or pestilence, or war. Tho present averago produce of the district edible by man I 
calculated at 9,674,655 maunds in my Jetter No. 46, dated 23rd August, 1872, to tho 
Board of Revenue. This itsolf, even supposing that no improved means of agriculture 
were introduced, apd that irrigation stood still, would sustaiu 517,829 more souls 
than at present. I think that population will go on increasing enormously. 

V, —What is the margin of culturable land ? 

Cultivated Culturable not 

Acres. cultivated. 

Lately abandoned. Old waste. 

612,966 23,723 133,875 

VI. —What are the prospects of improved moans of communication and irrigation ? 

The district will soon possess a new branch of tho Ganges Canal, which will run 
through its entire centre, where bhoor land principally prevails, and which will render 
this land immensely more valuable than before, for wells are, as a rule, hardly worth 
the making in it. The rise in rent ought to be very large, indeed, in the whole body 
of country lying between the Kalindrce and tho Boorgunga, or, in other words, in 
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about three-fifths of the entire district. In the appended tables will be found a few of the 
statistics from which I have drawn my conclusions. The rents are taken from the 
jummabundees, and these jaminabundees have all been selected for the same set of 
villages, so that the element of uncertainty connected with the higher or lower rate of 
rent for better or inferior soils might be eliminated as far as possible. The tables 
showing the comparative value of land as indicated by price realized at auction sale, 
I do not regard as a good test. I liavo given them, but there are so many circumstances 
connected with the sale of land, that the price roalized is not a good index to value, 
pot to speak of collusion. In this district in former times some estates worth thou¬ 
sands, and in more than one case, tens of thousands of rupees, were bought by the 
Gardiner family among others for a mere song, a fow hundred rupees. Again, one estate 
may be heavily encumberod, and another be sold without a mortgage on it. Some 
land sold may belong to a lot of unruly Thakoors, and other land may bo easily 
managed. In fine, there are innumerable circumstances which prevent the auction 
6ale book from being a true test of the value of land. 

5. Again, as to private sale, the information- one can gather is, at tho best, but 
untrustworthy. If the land be in a pre-emption right village, the alleged price will 
be enhancod, and so on. In the tables I have given I attach importance to two only* 

(I). The table of prices of produce which have been sifted out in every way in 
my power, and (II), the acreage rates for tho special representative villages which 
I have seloctod out of each pergunnah. The result of the above leads me to think 
that prices will range higher and higher, and that rents aro rising, but have not kept 
pace with the rise in the prices of produce. The tables showing the price of land 
realized at sale public and private, and of the suras at which mortgage was effected, 
show a steady rise iu the value of land, though those tables are of little value. They 
show a clear average rise iu the three decades. 

1841—50. 1851—60. 1861-70. 

Price per acre) Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
rea 1 i z e d at > 110 6 6 811 8 7 7 

sale. 3 

The average rent acreage rate in the selected villages has risen:— 

1841-50. 1851—60. 1861—70. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Etah, ... 2 11 8 2 13 6 2 15 2 

Kasgunge, ... 2 4 11 2 6 0} 2 8 2 

The average price of produce has risen 

1841-50. 1851-60. 1861-70. 

Etah and Kas-) Seers. Seers Ch. Seers, 

gunge, ... J 39 32 10 21 

There is nothing that I know of to stop this progress, as evon after tho cultivable 
land has all been brought under the plough, there is no reason to suppose that the 
demand both from within and from without will not go on increasing. And now as 
to the expediency of a permanent settlement. I think that there can be no question 
as to its expediency if it could bo arranged without loss of income to Government, 
consequent on increased prices or production. Such a measure would save all the cost 
and loss of time and annoyance, and public loss in the reduction of cultivated area 
involved in measurements and re-assessmonts of land. 

6. My own theory is this, I give it for what it is worth, and I believe it is anything 
but original:—I would apply a modified pormanent assessment to all villages whose culti¬ 
vation had reached its full limits or nearly so (allowing the old proposed limit of 20 per 
cent, culturable waste). With regard to the rest of tho land, we have all the infor¬ 
mation we can ever procure. The careful and elaborate statistics of settlement give 
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the exact amount of land capable of being manured from village sources, the 
exact amount of the different kinds of natural soils, the exact amount of existing irri¬ 
gation. Having got these data, we ought to get from the Settlement Officer the aver¬ 
age produce of an aero of each of the above kinds of soil, and the average outturn of 
each village in an average year. If a moderate time were expended on this work, 
if outting and weighing were carried out in the presence of a trustworthy officer 
for a few years, wo would have the surest grounds that we could possess for the 
assessment of land revenue. I believe that many Settlement Officers-have cut and 
weighed crops, and that there is an order in the Board’s Office directing men to do so. 
If, then, this could be done for a few years, and a fair average standard of outturn 
arrived at for each kind of the ordinary grown staples, it would only remain for 

Wheat, barle 3 ', miscella- ® overnment to as k for a certain amount of produce reduced to 

neous crops. the money value of the day. I would not alter this rate, 

Jowar, bajra, mlsccllane- , , . 7 

ous crops. whatever rise there might bo in the market for 10 years. At 

the end of every 10 years there should ho a new appraisement, calculated on the aver¬ 
age market rate of the past three years, unless those years had been abnormal. I would 
take the various crops standing at the time as my first measure of the capabilities of 
tho soil for the production of specific crops for the 10 years, whatever change might 
take place in tho interim. 

7. I would let future irrigation go untaxed, and allow tho proprietor or tenant to 
benefit by his outlay, or if that were thought too disadvantageous to the general tax¬ 
payer, I would charge a certain rating per well, taking a portion of the difference 
between tho cost of outlay and work, and income from increased production ; and I 
would charge for canal water a fixed rating, which would cover the Government share 
in the increased productiveness of the soil. In this programme I seel no difficulty, 
though I have no doubt there are innumerable difficulties, but the plan seems a feasible 
one. It would save labour, time, valuable services, money to Government; it would 
bring relief from anxiety, discontent, loss of time, loss of money to the people. 

8. As to temporary settlements, I propose to say little, for I have already gone 
much farther than I had any intention of going. 

(1) I think the present standard of 50 per cent, a good one, but I think 
the Settlement Officer should be left to exercise his own discretion. 

(2) In enhancement cases I do not think that sufficient stress is laid on 
Clause 2, Section 17 of the Act. It is so hard to say when a tenant’s 
rent was fixed, and so hard to fix a time from which to calculate en¬ 
hanced value of produce. If a sort of standard were set up for occu¬ 
pancy tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount 
of the produce like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the 
current market value) as in my proposed scheme, and their rent could 
be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would be a plainer and simpler rule 
than that which obtains at present. 

(3) The third question is one which I can hardly venture to reply to. I do 
not think that any man can possibly foresee to what height prices will rise 
during the term of settlement. The system pursued at present appears 
to be the best that could possibly be adopted. 

In respect of point 4, I think that in a temporary settlement of 30 years’ dura¬ 
tion, I would not leave the assessments open to enhancement on any ground. 

9. In conclusion, I beg to apologize for seeming dilatoriness in sending in this 
report, but my other work kept me much engaged, and my materials were not satisfac¬ 
tory. Now that my materials are collected, 1 have been obliged to write out any few 
ideas I have got as hurriedly as possible. The statistics on the value of land, as ascer¬ 
tained by sale or private transfer, will follow in a few days. 
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No. 1. 

Statement showing Price Current of Tekseel Etah, according to th papers of Sooruj 
Buksh Beohra of Kasoun, Ungunlall of Etah, Lala Bam of Chumkurie, and Dhooree 
MM of Surawul, excerpted from the papers in the aocompanging Appendix. 


Years. 

Average rate 
of wheat of 
each year per 
rupee. 

Average rate 
of gram of 
each year per 
rupee. 

Average rate 
of barley of 
each year per 
rupee. 

Average of 
total aver, 
age rate*. 

Remarks. 

From 1841 to 1850, ... 

Mds, s. c. 

0 39 8 

Mda, s, c. 

0 39 6 

Mds. s. c. 

1 12 8 

Mds. 

1 

8. C. 

3 13 


From 1851 to I860, ... 

0 

30 11 

i 

8 4 

1 

2 14 

1 

S 15 


From 1661 to 1870, ... 

0 

22 10 

0 

22 12 

0 

30 12 

i 

0 

25 6 



Etaii, Depot* Collector's Office: ) R. HOBART, 

The 28 (A August, 187*. ) Deputy Collector. 

No. 2. 

Statement showing Price Current of the Town of Kasgunge, according to the papers 
of Purus Ram, Khem Chund, Mumphool, and Beeralail, Bankers of Kasgunge, excerpted 
from the papers in the accompanying Appendix. 


Years. 

Average rate 
of wheat per 
rupee of each 
year. 

Average rate 
of gram per 
rupee of each 
year. 

Average rate 
of barley per 
rupee of 
each year. 

i 

Average of 
total average 
rates. 

Remarks. 

From 1842 to 1850, ... 

Mds. b. c. 

0 38 0 

Mds. s. c. 

1 t 8 

Mds. EL c. 

1 13 8 

Mds. s. c. 

1 5 0 


From 18S1 to 1860 , ... 

0 

35 4 

1 

0 0 

1 

IS 4 

1 

2 8 


From 1861 to 1870, .„ 

0 

20 4 

0 

24 12 

0 

28 0 

0 

24 4 



} 


Etah Depot* Collector's Office: 
The VSth August, 1872. 


R. HOBART, 

Deputy Collector. 
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No. 4.—(continued.) 

Statement showing the average Price Current of the Town of Kasguvge, from the year 1842 to 1870, according to the papers of Purus Ram, Kliem Chund, Munphoot, and Ifeera- 

lall, Bankers, at 80 tolas per seer. 
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Report bp R. M. Edwards, Esq., Offg. Commissioner, Agra Division, No. 857, dated 

Agra, the 7th November, 1872. 

Sir, —In reply to No. 2359 of 4th instant, and previous reminders on the 
same subject, I have only to repeat what I told the Junior Member demi-offieially 
several months ago, namely, that I do not propose to submit any detailed opinion on the 
question of a permanent settlement and the system of 30-years’ settlements now in force 
in these provinces. 

2. The subject has been discussed in all its bearings by men of far greater expe¬ 
rience in settlement work than I can claim, and every imaginable argument has been 
brought to bear. It would be useless as well as wearisome going again over the same 
ground and retreading an already well-beaten track. 

3. I will, therefore, only say that I have boen the steady and uncompromising 
opponent of a permanent settlement since the question was first mooted in, I think, 
1863-64. Atone time, indeed, in 1866, it appeared from the Despatches of the Secre¬ 
tary of State that Government was pledged to make the settlement perpetual, and I 
thought good faith demanded that the pledge should bo redeemed at whatevor cost, but 
this supposed promise has since been successfully got over, and the matter can be decided 
on its merits untrammelled by the question of good faith. 

4. I maintain that a permanent settlement is inexpedient both politically and finan¬ 
cially, while the landed interest neither demand nor wish for it. It would be raising a 
permanent superstructure on a necessarily shifting foundation, and sacrificing the inter¬ 
ests of the State, and, I will add, of the people also to a mere chimera. It, moreover, 
proceeds on tho dangerous and mistakon assumption that what has answered well in 
Europe must prove suitable for this country. 

5. Far too great importance has been given to the political aspect of the question. 
It has been urged that a demand fixed in perpetuity would bind tho proprietary com¬ 
munity to the British Government, give them a real and practical interest in its 
maintenance, and not only ensure their passive loyalty, but their active opposition to the 
advance of any foreign power. Tho argument might have some foundation with refer¬ 
ence to a redeemed land-tax; it has next to none with regard to a permanent land-tax; 
for it rests on tho presumption that the zemindar is satisfied with his lot and position, 
and we know how rarely that would be tho case, and it ignores tho love of change which 
permeates the very life-blood of the Asiatic. 

6. What European power, and no other need ho taken into consideration, would 
be so insane as to reverso the existing order of things at once ? It would be only too 
glad to let fiscal matters remain in statu quo until it had acquired a firm and assured 
position in tho land. 

7. That a permanent settlement would be a blunder financially needs no demon¬ 
stration : it is written in the history of the past. What would our position now be if we 
had hurriedly rushed into and carried out the views onunciated by the lato Colonel 
Baird Smith in 1861? Tho Blue Books of tho past 10 years supply tho best answer. 

8. The financial requirements of the State arc increasing year by yoar, and must 
continue to do so. Wo have utterly failed in dovising any new series of imposts which 
will suffice to meet these increased calls, and yet not provo so odious to the masses that 
their collection generally would provoke widespread and dangerous opposition. Our 
sheet-anchor for many years to como must be tho land-revenue, and to tie it down and 
curb its expansion when all else is expanding and undergoing change would be 
suicidal. 

9. There is another part of the question which has scarcely been given the pro¬ 
minence it demands, and that is, what are the feelings and wishes of the proprietary ? 
With the exception of a few landholders, whose estates have been assessed on very favour¬ 
able terns for them, I do not know a single man who desires it. The majority not 
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only do not want it, but are decidedly opposed to it: saying,— u we will only engage for 
our own time ; let those who come after us make their own arrangements, and keep their 
feet in their stirrups as they best can.” 

10. Now with reference to the present 30-years settlement. 

11. I am disposed to pronounce the term too long and ,to advocate its reduction 
by half or one-third. Such a course would necessitate the abandonment of a great deal 
of the existing elaborate system, but that I would regard as an improvement. 

12. What these settlement operations entail on the people, from the date of their 
commencement to that of their close, has lately been most ably and graphically told, and 
no words of mine can add to the too true picture. Our object should then be to save the 
community from the present harass and the State from the vast expense of the system 
now in force, without iu any way sacrificing imperial interests. The time of Settlement 
Officers is taken up with the preparations of papers not immediately connected with the 
assessment, and the tendency of all soil enquiries and records is to increase and multi¬ 
ply. Where is the vital necessity—I would almost ask, where the advantage— of the 
elaborate enquiries into occupancy rights now that Act X. has revolutionized the status 
of the old occupier, and required other proof than the entry in the settlement record ? 
The same remark applies to rates of rent, save so far as the enquiry bears on the 
assessment. 

13. The compilation of the village administration papers is at present to a con¬ 
siderable extent unnecessary. It is a question whether the costly field survey is abso¬ 
lutely necessary in each revision; as it is, I believe, an admitted fact that the village 
maps, however accurately drawn out in the first instance, cease to be correct after two 
or three years have passed. 

14. If Settlement Officers were restricted to points which bore on the Govern¬ 
ment demand, a vast deal of time and expense would be saved, while the feelings of 
reciprocity and mutual interest, which should exist between landlord and tenant, would 
not be so often interfered with as at present. Ent this subject is interminable, and I 
have no time to go into it properly just now. I will merely add that tho system of 
arriving at assessment now in vogue is preferable to the many I have soon mooted, the 
majority of which I regard as utterly impracticable under existing laws. 

15. Apologising for this very hastily-written sketch, which does not profess to be 
an answer to the important and interesting questions referred by the Board, 

Report by F. M. Lind, Esq., Commissioner of the 1st or Meerut Division, No. 872.— 
Dated Camp, Dekra Doon, the 16</i December, 1872. 

******* * 

2. With respect to the subject itself, I would remark generally that no equitable 
system of average rates, based on the principles of settlement usually resorted to, could 
be adopted, which would secure to Government its fair proportion of the land rent, and 
at the same time not be injurious to the interests of land-owners. 

3. Under the existing system of making settlements, the calculation of assumed 
assets is for the most part made on a classification of soils, and the supposed yield from 
the same. In this process the margin left for possible improvement is not much. No 
doubt other considerations do find their way into the calculations of Settlement Officers, 
but speaking generally and for the most part, the chief points in framing average rates 
of assessments are as stated above. Settlement Officers do not as a rule strain the capabi¬ 
lities and the possible assets of the land; they shrink from suggesting rates that might fall 
oppressively, and in this I think they are right. The failure of a settlement is disastrous 
to the estate itself a3 well as to the interests of Government. 

4. It would, in my opinion, be impossible to make a permanent settlement that 
would be equitable to all parties, and secure the rights of all, on the system hitherto 
pursued. It is impossible to calculate possible rises in price, and consequently rises in 
rents; and there is much difficulty in calculating with any degree of precision, the pos¬ 
sible effects in the way of improvement from canal-irrigation. These considerations 

50 s 
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seem to me to negative the idea of limiting tho Government demand to any fixed amount, 
assumed on existing assets, with a margin for possible improvement. It would be impoli¬ 
tic and disastrous to errin the interests of Government, by exacting too high a demand, 
and it would be equally unjust to Government to levy the demand at too low a rate. 
The only principle on which I think a permanent settlement would be feasible is that of 
taking the average yield, say, five years, converting that into its money equivalent 
similarly calculated on an average of years, and fixing that amount as the Government 
demand, subject to a decennial adjustment of the prices. It would be unreasonable to 
apprehend a retrogression in prosperity ; and assuming an advance, any errors in under¬ 
assessment would be in favour of the landlord, for the calculation on the average of prices 
would be made on the prices of preceding periods. The decennial adjustment would, 
I think, suffice to protect the interests of Government. 

5. But I confess I am not an advocate for any system of permanent settlement. 
The experience of the past indicates, I think, sufficiently clearly that we cannot foresee 
possible sources of improvement; nor can we, I think, be sure that the notions entertained 
to-day will stand the test of trial in all time to come. I would prefer, therefore, to see 
Government retain in its own hands the power to alter, in any way that circumstances 
might dictate, the system and principles of assessing the land-revenue. It is, I think, 
politic as well as just to retain this power as the only way in which the greatest source 
of Government revenue can be held in some sort of control. 

6. Much has been said and written about the proportion of the land-rent which 
Government can equitably claim to itself. The present proportion is 50 per cent, in 
estates the settlement of which has lately been raised. If this proportion could be ascer¬ 
tained with any degree of accuracy, it would bo a fair proportion; but experience has 
shown how lamentably calculations, made with the utmost care, are apt to be delusive. 
On the whole, however, I do not think it would be wise on this account to assume a 
higher proportion as tho just share of Government. 

Report ly Kouu Luciimun Singh, Deputy Collector , Eoolund&huhur {No. 493). —Dated 

the 9th December , 1871. 

****•»*« 

2, Beforo giving my views on the points indicated in the Board’s Circular No. 
T.T.T. of 1871, I think it proper to state that in my humble opinion it is highly desir¬ 
able that the Government should redeem, with as little delay as possible, the pledge which 
it gave to tho landed proprietors of the North-Western Provinces to grant them a Per¬ 
manent Settlement so long ago as sixty-six years. The said pledge was first given in 
the proclamation in Regulation IX. of 1805, and subsequently renewed from time to 
time. It is true of course that before adopting so important a State measure tho Go¬ 
vernment is bound to take every precaution, in order to prevent tho possibility of any 
enormous sacrifice being made in its futuro revenue, and with that view to, satisfy 
itself that the conditions for granting a settlement in perpetuity are not faulty in any 
respect. But the time which has already elapsed since tho date of the first promise 
may fairly be called ample , to have enabled the Government to come to a final conclusion 
in regard to those conditions. Knowing as I do the unsettled state of mind in which tho 
people are kept during the time the settlement operations are in progress, and the back¬ 
wardness which the zemindars show in improving their estates for some years before 
the termination of a temporary settlement and until the new settlement has been made 
and sanctioned, I am one of those who advocate a Permanent Settlement even at some 
sacrifice of future revenue, 

3. I cannot imagine how any standard of average rent-rates can be laid down so 
as to bo for all time to come the criterion for ascertaining the assets of an estate or to 
form the basis of a Permanent Settlement. Rent-rates depend for their rise or fall 
principally on the rise or fall in prices of agricultural produce, which again depend on 
causes entirely out of human control and sight. Who could have told eight or nine 
years ago that lands which then paid rent at Rs. 2 per beegah shall pay Rs. 4 or 5 per 
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fceegah in 1871, and who can now say what the rates for the same lands will be 8 or 10 
years hence? 

4. It is well known that the rise in the annual value of land during the last nine 
or ten years was owing to an extraordinary combination of causes. The civil war in 
America raised the price of cotton and imported a large amount of silver into this coun¬ 
try. Those circumstances, and the facility of carriage rendered by the opening of the 
East Indian Railway, raised the prices of agricultural produce, and thereby made the 
agriculturists much more prosperous than they were before. Each cultivator tried to 
enlarge his holding, and the result was a keen competition for land, and consequently an 
increase in rent-rates. After the civil war was over, the famine in Orissa and Lower 
Bengal kept up the high prices here for nearly two years, and then came the drought 
of 1868-69, which added to the prosperity of the ryots in districts like Boolundshuhur, 
where the means of irrigation were at hand. Such combinations of causes are of rare 
occurrence, and it may therefore be fairly predicted now that the present rent-rates are 
not likely to increase for some time to come. On the contrary, if the seasons continue 
to remain as favourable as they were during the last two years, there is every likelihood 
of the rates being reduced, for even during the present year a number of tenants-at-will 
have thrown up their leases as too high under the current low prices, and the proprietors 
are obliged to give them a reduction. Hence the tendency to a fall of rates is appa¬ 
rent. How the rental assets were steadily on the increase during the last ten years will 
be seen from Table B., which I have compiled from the jummabundees of 13 villages, 
each of these villages being the first in the list of its pergunnah. 

5. The general population of this district is above the average of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces. It is, according to the census of 1865, nearly 419 persons to the square 
milo, whereas the average of the North-Western Provinces is only 361 persons. But 
the agricultural population is below the average. Table A. appended to this letter has 
been prepared from the data in the Census Report of 1865, and it shows for each district 
the amount of cultivated and assessable lands falling to tbe share of eacb person in the 
agricultural population. From this comparative table it will be seen that tho culti¬ 
vating holdings in Boolundshuhur are laTger than the average for these provinces. The 
cultivable waste in this district was in 1865 nearly one-third of the cultivated area. 
This was more than the ordinary standard, but it was chiefly owing to the fact that a 
few villages in the khadir contained large tracts of uncultivated but assessable land. 
A large portion of this land has since been brought under the plough, and on the whole 
it seems to me that the Boolundshuhur District has passed now the transition state in 
which it was for nearly twelve years, and that there is no likelihood of its rent-rates rising 
for some time to come. 

6. With regard to the expediency of a Permanent Settlement, subject to the con¬ 
dition of rateable increase or decrease of revenue in proportion to the rise or fall in 
prioes, I confess that at the first sight I could not appreciate the proposal, but the more 
I thought of and paid attention to it, the more it seemed feasible, and I can clearly see 
now that a Permanent Settlement of this kind will be much better than the present 
temporary assessments. It will save much expense to the State, and trouble and anxiety 
to the people, and it will redeem the Government pledge as well as do away with the 
.apprehension of sacrifice of future revenue. The principle of a Settlement of land 
revenue is obviously this, that the extent and capabilities of the soil having once been 
ascertained, and the Government demand on it having been fixed, there ought to be no 
increase or decrease in that demand until the assets from the soil, increase or decrease 
from other causes than those which are within the power of the proprietor. Prices are 
the main cause of increase or decrease in the assets of an estate, and this cause is beyond 
the power of the proprietor. Hence to adopt the prices of agricultural produce as tbe 
criterion for determining the assets, and thereby the revenue of an estate, is fair to all 
parties. But prices are constantly ohanging, and a constant change in the revenue is 
undesirable. I would therefore make no change in the jmnma of a Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, but at intervals of 20 years each, and oven then only if the increase or decrease 
in the average prices of the interval exceed the previous average by 10 per cent. It 
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may be asked hero what should be the staple or staples the prices of which are to be the 
standard for testing the rental assets. I would boldly answer that wheat should be 
the testing staple, because it is the regulator of the prices of other grains, and grain is the 
principal produce of these provinces. But cotton, sugar, poppy, and indigo are also 
produced in large quantities, and their prices do not immediately dopend on the price of 
grain, nor are they out of account in effecting rent-rates, and hence the next question 
may be, why should not these staples be also adopted as the testing- standard ? My reply 
is that the fewer the testing staples the better. Also, that in the first place none of these 
articles of produce (not even all put together) approaches even approximately to grain 
in extent of cultivation; and, secondly, where the cultivation of any of them increases or 
decreases, there is a corresponding decrease or increase in the cultivation of grain; so 
that in the long run every considerable change in the prices of these articles causes a 
similar change in the priee of grain: for prices depend on demand, and supply depends 
chiefly on the extent of produce. 

7. The intervals and testing staple having been fixed, I would adopt, the following 
mode of applying the test. Let the price of 10 maunds of wheat he recorded in the 
papers of the first Permanent Settlement of a district as the average price of the preced¬ 
ing ten years. The assessment fixed at this settlement is not to be disturbed for 20 
years, whatever may be the changes in the prices during that period. A date should 
be fixed in the year (say the 18th of Baisakh as used by native grain-dealers) the price 
on which should be taken as the average price for the whole year. At the end of the 
20 years an average should bo struck from the prices which prevailed in the district on 
each of the standard dates during that interval, and this average should bo compared 
with the price recorded in the papers of the previous or expiring settlement. If it is 
within 10 per cent, more or less than the latter, then no alteration should be made in 
the assessment, and the old jumma should be allowed to stand for another 20 years. 
But if the difference be more than 10 per cent., then a corresponding increase or decrease 
should be made in the jumma for the next 20 years. For example, suppose tho price 
of 10 maunds of wheat was Rs. 20 at the time of the first settlement of 20 years, and when 
the rental assets of an estate were calculated to be Rs. 2,000, and the jumma fixed at 
Rs. 1,000, and suppose again that the average price of the same quantity of wheat 
during the following 20 years was Rs. 25. Here tho assets for the next 20 years must 
be supposed to be Rs. 2,500 per annum, and the jumma must consequently be Rs. 1,250 
per annum. Similarly, if the average price of the first 20 years come to Rs. 15, then 
the assets for the next 20 years must be supposed to be Rs. 1,500 per annum and the 
jumma Rs. 7 50 per annum. 

8. In regard to the subject of para. 4 of the Board’s Circular No. T.T.T., I believe 
that the assessment at 50 per cent, of tho rental assets is only fair, and by no means 
inadequate. A profit of less than 50 per cent, to the proprietor is too little to enable 
him to pay the cesses, village expenses, and cost of collection, and at the same time to 
meet bad debts and calamities of season, and to support his family. We know the 
difficulties experienced in realizing the revenue when the profits were oniy 34 per cent. 
The coercive processes of sale and transfer were then too common, and they -were a 
great cause of discontent amongst the people. It is well known that an increase of 
rent-rates almost invariably follows an increase of jumma; but unless the increase is bear¬ 
able it soon brings ruin to the estate. It does not seem to me politic to adopt different 
standards of jumma for different classes of tenure, for the tenures often change forms. 
An estate included in the property of a large proprietor is often detached from the larcre 
property and acquired by a number of small sharers. Similarly, a coparcenary estate 
may be acquired by a single proprietor and thereby change its tenure. 

9. * To give the Settlement Officer any discretion for deviating from the fixed 
rules in assuming the jumma of an estate on imaginary grounds is, I think, unadvisable. 
Such discretion in cases of error will tend to bring ruin to the estate or cause loss in the 
public revenue. I know a number of cases in which the Settlement Officer fixed a high 
jumma on the assumption that the rents were likely to increase. The assumption proved 
wrong or only partially right, and the estate suffered for it. 
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10. The rent laws as they atpresent exist are, I think, very deficient as far as the 
"determining of rent-rates is concerned. There is no fixed standard of rates paid by any 
class of protected tenants in any vicinity, and yet the law prohibits the increaso or de¬ 
crease of rent of a protected holding, except in accordance with the rates prevailing in 
the vicinity for similar holdings. For tenants-at-will there is always a certain fixed 
standard of rates in every neighbourhood, and it would therefore he much easier than 
the present rule if a law were passed to the effect that the rent of a tenant having right 
of occupancy shall be so much below the rent paid by a tenant-at-will in the neighbour¬ 
hood for similar land. There can be another rule, but perhaps n^t so unobjectionable 
as the above, for determining rent-rates of protected holdings, viz., that ryots having 
right of occupancy shall pay rent to the proprietor equal to twice or three halves of the 
amount of revenue which according to the revenue rates may be due by the holding. 
The present law on the subject seems at all events to require amendment. Its adminis¬ 
tration now is not on any fixed standard, but according to the view of the administering 
■officer. The data for drawing conclusions are vague or insufficient, 

11. To keep a temporary Settlement open to re-adjustment during its term will, 
I believe, be objected to by the proprietors, whatever may he the prescribed cause for 
the re-adjustment. The people wish to be interfered with as little as possible by the 
public functionaries, and for this reason alone I would call the-condition of re-adjustment 
inexpedient. 

12. In calculating the assets of an estate, allowance should be made for the hold¬ 
ings of protected ryots, because it is the Government who wish, in the interest of the 
State, to protect such ryots. Why the proprietor should pay the highest revenue, when 
he is not permitted to realize the highest possible rent, is not manifest. 


Table A. showing the number of acres of the cultivated and assessable areas per head of the 
agricultural, population , the number of persons of the total population per square 
mile, and the percentage of cultivation on total area for each district oj the North* 
Western Provinces for the year 1865. 
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Table B. showing the increase of Rental in 13 Villages , taken at random } from the years 1268 to 1277 Fuslee, both inclusive . 
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Report hy W. W. G. Cornwall, Esq., Assistant Settlement Officer, Jounsar Baioar, 
Dehra Boon {No. 338). Dated 2Uh November , 1871. 

******** 

2. The pergunnah under my charge is one of the backward and partially 
developed tracts noticed in Mr. Elliott’s letter to the Board, and therefore the rules 
of settlement in force in the plains cannot be applied to it in their integrity, or rather 
without so many exceptions to suit its peculiar circumstances that the character of 
the settlement undergoes a total change. Nearly the whole of the points on which 
the Board has called for report cannot be answered, as the subjects to which thoy 
relate are unknown in tho pergunnah. 

3. In answer to the first point mentioned by the Board, I can only state that with 
the exception of the small khut of Hurreepore-Beas, in which the bazaar of Ka lsee 
is situated, and a few villages originally given by the Rajah of Sirmoor for service, rents 
are unknown throughout the porgunnah. Each man cultivates his own little piece of 
ground himself, occasionally assisted by one or two labourers, and only abandons it 
under the pressure of necessity. He then adopts one of three courses—(1) to go away 
to another khut, or even out of the pergunnah, to try and earn money enough to ena¬ 
ble him to resume his cultivation, meanwhile leaving his land uncultivated ; (2) to 
mortgage his land; or (3) to go away leaving his land to the cultivation of another, who 
makes what he can out of it, giving the owner what is termed ‘ khareo,’ i.e., an 
acknowledgment of some kind, generally a goat a year, for the sake of showing that 
he is not the owner of the land he occupies. This is a rude kind of payment for the 
use of the land, and may, by a stretch of language, bo dignified with the name of ‘ rent,’ 
though it is certainly not understood by either party as such. 

4. From a price-current drawn up at tho Kalsee Tehseol some months back, which 
contains the prices for the last twelve years of tho several kinds of produce of the per¬ 
gunnah, I can discover no striking rise in prices such as has taken place elsewhere. 
There has been to a certain oxtent a rise in some things, but in others the price has 
remained nearly stationary. This price-current has been compiled by the Tehseeldar, 
with great assistance from the Kalsee bunyas, to whom he has had to apply for the 
prices of the numerous kinds of grain grown in the hills which find no place in the 
usual list. It shows the pi ice of grain at Kalsee, but it of course can give no idea as to 
the price paid by the peoplo to each other, or the price paid by residents of Native States ; 
these transactions generally take the form of barter, and but little cash changes hands 
except perhaps that paid for opium, and therefore it is difficult, and I might say almost 
impossible, amongst an illiterate race, to obtain any reliable information from which 
actual prices might be deduced. Many kinds of grain, moreover, are grown solely for 
home consumption, and only find their way into the market in very small quantities. 

5. The population of the pergunnah is scant, in some places miserably thin. The 
cause of this is to be traced to the prevailing custom of polyandry, and until the peo¬ 
ple can be induced to abandon this, it is hopeless to expect any increase. The scant 
population is necessarily an obstacle in the way of improvement, and it will be a matter 
of interest to see whether the coming census returns show any sign of a greater equa¬ 
lization of the sexes than existed at the settlement completed 11 years ago. The per¬ 
gunnah can bear double its present population easily. There is plenty of culturable 
land available still, in some places in large plot3, in others in smaller patches, and in 
every khut there arc numbers of fields which are only broken up occasionally, once in 
four or five years for instance, all of which could readily be turned into permanent culti¬ 
vation if there was a sufficient demand for the land. My measurements being confined 
to cultivated land, I have not tho means of stating what amount of culturable land is still 
uncultivated ; and as the previous settlement papers also dealt with cultivation, the past 
records will afford me no assistance. The demarcation of the Government forests has 
removed a large area of land from the operations of the settlement which canid other- 
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wise Lave been recorded as culturable; but apart from this advantage to Government of 
having its forests marked off, tho demarcation ought to be a benefit tp the villagers 
by compelling them to keep their fields in the more open land, and to ,break up new 
ones on the outskirts of the villages, instead of scratching a few yards here and there, 
and leaving the crop to be devoured by pigs and bears. The land capable of irrigation 
in the valleys has been mostly brought into cultivation ; though by dint of hard work, 
and heavy cutting of the hill side, other fields could undoubtedly be made. There are 
some places where tuccavee advances could be advantageously made to assist the men 
in making water-courses, but as matters stand at present, they can get as much out 
of the ground as they require to keep themselves and pay the revenue, and they have 
not the slightest disposition to go to the trouble of breaking up new land simply in 
order to better their condition a little. In many of the streams there is ample water to 
admit of much more land being irrigated, but the people are too apathetic to make a 
water-course for themselves where the slightest difficulty presents itself, and hitherto 
they have never been under the necessity of doing so. 

6. Tho means of communication in the pergnnnah are capable of great improve¬ 
ment. At present there is a road from Mynpoory to Ohukrata, and another from Kal- 
see to Chukrata, the latter being eventually intended to become a cart-road. The per¬ 
gnnnah is indebted to the Forest Department for the road from Chukrdta over Deobun 
to the Tonse, which almost supersedes the old Simla road made in Colonel Young’s time. 
A fourth road was marked out and partially made from Chukrata viA Jaddee to the 
Tonse by the late Commissioner Mr. Williams, but its completion is deferred until the 
Punjab Government take steps to make the road on their side of the Tonse to connect 
the new line with the old Simla road. These four roads may be said to be the only 
ones in the pergunnah; there are certainly other village paths, very few of which can 
be ridden along. Narrow, i.e., four feet road3, could be multiplied if funds wore avail¬ 
able, but with only Its. 1,000 per annum at their disposal, exclusivo of the grant for 
the Mussoorie-Chukrata road, the Dehra Doon District Committee have only been -able 
to keep existing tracts in a passable state, and this is tho first year that they have 
been able to vonture on improving an old line of road. The collections under the 10 
per cent, cess will he able to afford some help for making roads, but the equally crying 
want of schools must first he provided for. 

7. In regard to the second point noticed by the Board, I presume that I am 
called upon for a general answer, and not one relating solely to the state of the per¬ 
gunnah under my charge. It having been decided that the existing conditions undor 
which permanent settlements may be made are insufficient to reserve to Government a 
proper share of the produce of the land, a third condition is proposed, that at certain 
periods the revenue should be increased in proportion to the increase cf prices. 

Apart from the promise which has been held out to the land-holders of these pro¬ 
vinces, that a permanent settlement would be eventually granted to them, I think that 
a demand fixed either in money or the equivalent of money is preferable to a demand 
liable to variation after a certain period. The question of permanent and temporary 
settlement having been so fully discussed, and the advisability of a permanent settle¬ 
ment under such conditions as will protect Government from material loss, while they 
will encourage the land-holder to improve his land to the utmost, having been admitted, 
there is no necessity to enter upon this point. The questions which appear open to 
discussion are:— 

(1) The advisability of introducing a system under which tho Government 

demand would be fixed permanently in one way and temporarily in ano¬ 
ther, i.e., that the Government demand would be fixed permanently in, 
respect of the amount of grain to be required from each estate, and that 
this amount remaining fixed for ever, the demand would be liable to 
change if the prices rose within a certain fixed period beyond certain 
fixed limits. 

(2) The period during whioh the demand should remain unchanged. 
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(3) The rise in prices which would render a change advisable. 

(4) The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, and the mode 
of applying the test. 

8. The existing conditions for permanent settlement being clearly proved insuffi¬ 
cient, and the experience gained from the example of the permanently-settled Provinces 
having shown that the advantages expected to balance in some degree the loss sustained 
by Government by fixing the demand, have in no cases resulted, the proposed plan of 
assessment appears to me the only one under which the land revenue will be protected 
from material loss, without detriment to the landholders. The promise of a Permanent 
Settlement has been held out to the people for such villages as are in a sufficiently 
advanced state of cultivation, and as the records prepared at the settlement now in pro¬ 
gress throughout the Provinces will contain all the information necessary, the time 
appears to have come when the promise should be fulfilled, provided that the Govern¬ 
ment is satisfied that the terms on which the demand is to be fixed are fair and equitable 
to itself as well as the landholders. It is evident that in the present state of the pro¬ 
vinces the Government in a few years after the completion of a settlement receives far 
less than the share to which it is entitled; and that, under the circumstances, the settle¬ 
ments now completed cannot be confirmed in perpetuity, as their confirmation would not 
be fair or equitable to Government, and the heavy loss sustained in future years in these 
Provinces would be an unfair charge for the rest of the country. The proposed mea¬ 
sure of assessing a village permaneutly at a fixed number of maunds of grain, but vary¬ 
ing the amount of the demand if prices should vary so much as to make the change 
advisable, though it cannot strictly be called a Permanent Settlement, either in the 
sense the people have understood the promise, or in the sense that was intended by the 
makers of the promise, still it is, as it seems to me, the only one under which Govern¬ 
ment can protect its own interests, and do justice to the people of other parts of India 
as well as to the landholders of these Provinces. I have not had the opportunity of 
speaking on the subject with any large landholders lately, but I can seo no reason why 
they should not be glad to accept a measure with bo large a degree of permanency in 
it, especially as tho conditions under which any change would bo made will be so simple 
and clear that they could calculate to a nicety the probabilities of an alteration, and tho 
amount of enhancement they would beliable to pay. Any enhancement of the demand 
could be made easily by the Collector and his subordinates in tho course of a cold-weather 
tour, and while Government would be saved the heavy expense of settlement establish¬ 
ments, the people would be relieved from the innumerable petty annoyances to which 
a settlement subjects them: and the necessity for falsifying records, and the corrupt 
practices which a revision of settlement gives rise to would ceaso. 

9. Tho period during which the demand should remain unchanged I should fix 
at 30 years. A shorter period would tend'to have a very disturbing effect on men’s 
minds, and they would be always labouring under the idea that Government bad cheated 
them, and so far from fulfilling its promise of giving them a settlement in perpetuity, 
it had for its own end really made it more temporary than before, with a view to 
squeeze as much revenue as possible out of them. It would be most impolitic to have 
the people in such a state, and yet I cannot but think that frequent changes would have 
this effect upon them. No landlord would be able to give leases except for short terms; 
the cultivators would be constantly called upon to pay enhanced rents, or be annoyed 
by suits for enhancement even by the best landlords, who would be compelled to raise 
their routs in proportion as Government raised its demand; and the grasping landlords 
of the money-lending class, now becoming so numerous, having no object but to get 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and having no sympathy with them, or will¬ 
ingness to help them in the time of need, would keep their village in a most unsatis¬ 
factory and undesirable state. 

10. To raise the demand for a trifling increase of revenue would also, I think, he 
useless, and cause dissatisfaction. It would be sufficient to stipulate that the demand 
would be liable to a proportionate enhancement, if the prices of produce rose more than 
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10 per cent.: and, for purposes of calculation, I should take the average price of the 
past ten years, and only raise the demand if this average exceeded by iO per cent, the 
prices ruling at the time of the last assessment. 

11. In my opinion future alterations in the demand should be based upon clear 
definitions to be laid down now, so that there may be no possibility oi a doubt here¬ 
after, which will tend to shake the confidence of the people in the integrity of Govern¬ 
ment. I should prefer to see each estate which the Settlement officers have already 
reported as fulfilling the two conditions laid down for permanent settlement, carefully 
examined as soon as possible, and the area under each crop ascertained. The result, 
being compared with the records of the past settlement, ought to form a sufficient basis 
upon which to ground the calculations of the average produce of the estate. This inspec¬ 
tion I consider necessary to protect Government from loss by the villagers’ practice 
of throwing land out of cultivation, and sowing the less valuable crops towards the con¬ 
clusion of a period of Settlement in order to obtain more favourable terms for the 
coming period. The average produce of the estate having been estimated, the owner 
would be offered to engage in perpetuity to pay Government the value of so many 
maunds of each kind of produce grown on his estate, the amount to be paid for 30 years 
according to the present market rates, and subject only to the condition that this amount 
will never be altered except at periods of 30 years, and then only if the average prices 
of the past few (ten) years have been 10 per cent, above the prices prevalent at the 
time he entered into his engagement. This being done, thore could be no difficulty in at 
once ascertaining whether the demand required alterations at the end of the period, tho 
Collector of course being careful meanwhile to see that the entries in the price-currents 
represented faithfully the actual prices ruling in the market. 

12. In estates thus settled there would appear to be no necessity for Government 
to retain any further control over the village accountants or their papers, and the owners 
might be allowed to make their own arrangements for keeping their accounts. 

13. With reference to the first point relating to “ Temporary Settlements,” I need 
hardly state that the settlement of this pergunnah was not based on any percentage of 
the assets, and therefore, as far as it is concerned, the question requires no answer. But 
for districts in the plains I think the present rate of assessment is sufficient. W ere a 
higher rate imposed, the revenue would becollected with great difficulty in bad seasons ; 
in cases where only suspension of the demand is now necessary, probably total remission 
of the revenue would be required ; and when it is remembered that in addition to the 
land revenue, the estates have to pay certain cesses, a higher rate would prove heavy 
as an average, and the landholder would be left but little to improve bis estate. 

14. The second and third points relate to subjects which call for no answer in 
reference to this perguunah. 

15. The last question I have already notioed in para. 9, and will only add that, 
in my opinion, any change in the assessment within the period fixed for the continuance 
of the settlement would be regarded by the people as a breach of faith : and instead of 
being quiet and contented, they would become discontented and suspicious. 


Report by W. H. Smith, Esq., D.C.L., Settlement Officer.—ihated Camp, Ilattrass, 

the 20 tli February , 1873. 

Question 1 .—Is it possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which 
no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity f 

In my opinion no such standard could as yet be laid down. A review alone 
of the prices of grain current of late years in this district would seem to me to supply 
some strong arguments against at least the present possibility of fixing the rate- 
suggested. 

Of all the six tehseels of this district, Hattrass is perhaps the furthest advanced. 
The soil is of superior quality throughout; the system of irrigation is perfect, 92 
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per cent, of the area being irrigated chiefly from easily constructed “kutcha” wells; popu¬ 
lation is excessively dense ; and the rent-rate is higher than in anv other sub-division ; 
5 annas 2 pie per aero higher than that of Secundra Rao, 13 annas 7 pie higher than 
that of Iglas, and Re. 1-0-7 above that of Koil. 

Yet the average price of wheat in Hattrass for the 11 years* succeeding the year 
of the mutiny has been 23 seers 3 chittacks per rupee, while the prices of jowar and 
bajra have been 30 seers 5 chittacks and 26 seers 13 chittacks respectively. In Koil, on 
the other hand, the prices of these three staple grains were for the same period 20 seers 
3 chittacks for wheat, 26 seers 5 chittacks for bajra, and 23 seers 11 chittacks for jowar. 

Now the city of Hattrass is an important grain mart; the sub-division is inter¬ 
sected with magnificient roads, the railway passes near the city, and there is a largo 
export-trade ; yet for the present grain is cheaper there than in Koil, which enjoys 
similar advantages of communication, though without any market of the Bame con¬ 
sideration as Hattrass. It is surely probable that prices in the latter tehseel will at 
least rise to an equality with those in the former, and in that case there will be room 
for some still further rise in the rent-rate, assuming of course, as I must assume, that 
my rent-rate is not too high now. 

In the other four tehseels prices were lower still during the same period. The 
average for Atrowlee was 27f seers per rupee for wheat, 26 for jowar and bajra alike: 
in Khyr prices were 29f for wheat, 35'1 for jowar, and 34*5 for bajra ; in Secundra 29*1 
for the former staple, 28*3 for the two latter. In Iglas wheat was sold at 25 seers 11 
chittacks per rupee. 

As tar as wheat is concerned, these prices would appear to vary with facility of 
communication. Khyr is the most backward sub-division of all, and there prices are 
lowest. Secundra is traversed by the Grand Trunk Road, but is some little distance 
from any important centre; and Atrowlee lies rather apart from the main avenues of 
communication ; but Iglas has a near market in Hattrass, and is not very far from Koil. 

Throughout the country, as the systems of communication improve, there is no 
doubt a tendency towards equalization of prices ; as the more outlying tracts become 
subject to the influences of'new roads and railways, exports increase and prices slowly rise. 
There appears to me no reason why the prices now obtaining in the four last mentioned 
tehseels should not attain to, or at all events nearly approach, the level of Hattrass 
and Koil. Rents will then surely follow the rise. 

No doubt in the end prices must stop somewhere, but what is there to show that 
this limit is yet reached ? On the contrary, there is every reason to expect a further 
rise. I have before me tables of prices for the mon'hs of March, April, May, June, 
and July of 1872, for the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces. From these tables it appears that the average price of wheat was lower in 
the North-Western Provinces than in any of the other Provinces. The average of 
the Central Provinces is kept down by the abnormally low prices of one division, that 
of Chutteesgurh, and the difference betweea it and that of the North-Western Provinces 
is small; but in Oudh the average for the five months is 16 seers, that in the Punjab is 
19; while that in the North-Western Provinces is 23, or a difference of 43 per cent, 
in the former, 21 per cent, in the latter case. 

The Meerut Division again shows a series of prices lower than those of any other 
Division in these Provinces. Already, however, the Railway from Rohilkhund is opened 
to Allygurh, and very soon the Rajpootana Provinces will be brought into easy commu¬ 
nication with these northern Districts. If therefore the usual influences are to prevail, 
a further rise in prices would seem to me a mattor of certainty. Surely the level of 
other parts of India, not apparently subjected to more favourable conditions, will be 
attained here also ? 


*1 have excluded the following years from calculation, as they include the years of scarcity, 1868-89. 
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Hattrass and Koil are the two sub-divisions of the District best furnished with mar¬ 
kets, and it would appear impossible to declare that prices have reached their limit in these 
two tehseels : it is therefore equally impossible to assert that rent-rates bavo reached 
their maximum: but if again further rise is possible and probable in advanced tracts of 
the country, it is still more likely in more backward sub-divisions. 

The assumption which underlies these remarks is that a riso in prices has resulted, 
and will always result in, a corresponding rise in rents. That this will be the case 
where rents are unfettered by anything but competition, is doubtless the case. But 
there is little reason for believing that free competition has its due influence on the 
fixation of rents at present. A striking instance in point is afforded by the circumstan¬ 
ces of Tehseel Secundra Rao. Here, if anywhere, rents should have largely risen 
during the last 16 or 17 years. In 1855 canal-irrigation had not long been introduced, 
and has since made vast strides, and it is the period subsequent to that date which has 
been marked by the steady rise in prices : yet the rent-rate of 1870 is only 6 per cent, 
higher than that of 1855, while during the whole term of settlement, with the assumed* 
rent-rate of last settlement as a basis of comparison, the rate paid has risdn 47 per cent., 
t. e. } it has risen least when circumstances were apparently most favourable for a rise. 

In Hattrass again the rent-rate has only risen 7 per cent, in the last 12 years. In 
Koil and Khyr the rise has been greater in a similar period, but in tho latter tehseel this 
was due to special causes. 

The fact is, that it is only since settlement proceedings have commenced that any¬ 
thing like a general attempt to raise rents has been made. My own opinion is, that up 
to this time revenue has had more to do with rent than anything else; in other words, 
heavy revenue means high rents, and vice versa, light revenue is generally accompanied 
with low rents. Secundra, for instance, is as highly irrigated as Hattrass, and with 
a more than adequate population, but the former tehseel was subjected to a much higher 
assessment than the latter, and the rent-rate recorded is Rs. 4-7-9 in Secundra as com¬ 
pared with Rs. 4-14-5 in Hattrass. Until latoly the zemindar, as a rule, has looked upon 
rents as inelastic, and has only endeavoured to raise them either when he actually ob¬ 
tained vory inadequate profits or feared an increase in his revenue. 

In certain villages in every tehseel, no doubt rents have risen to a very fair stan¬ 
dard; sometimes where a new and powerful proprietor has managed to efface all occu¬ 
pancy rights, to a very high one; and it is by a comparison of tho inadequately rented 
estates with these villages that a Settlement Officer is enabled to fix what are fair aver¬ 
age rates. 

It is in this way that settlement proceedings seem to me to give tho impetus to a 
general rise. In the main they cause and do not follow this. Every new settlement 
therefore at the present time would appear to bring about for most villages the “ tran¬ 
sition ” period, through which Boolundshuhur has been passing, and this period will 
certainly not end until some time after each settlement is declared. It has not ended 
in Allygurh. 

In parts of the district cases occur which induce a conviction that the highest 
average rate which could now with safety be imposed on a Perguunah is still consider¬ 
ably below the rate which may be ultimately reached. Villages are found, in no re¬ 
spect superior to neighbouring estates, in which surprisingly high rates are prevalent. 
It is true these villages mostly belong to new purchasers, and there may be a suspicion 
of rack-renting, but they are often prosperous and the cultivators are apparently con¬ 
tented. The rise has been gradual and lias not been felt. The endeavour to impose 
similar rates on all similar villages at the present time would infallibly load to the ruin 
of the proprietors, but these instances appear to me sufficient to show that rents, as 
now generally prevalent, are capable of great expansion, and that they have not yet 
approached their maximum. 

* This reut-rnte I believe to have been too low, and the real rise has no doubt beeD sotnewhat less than 
47 per cent. The figures, however, arc enough to show that, as I say, the rise was least when it might have 
been expected to be greatest. 
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As far as the physical characteristics of this District are concerned, a Permanent 
Settlement might be effected to-morrow in the greater portion. In the entire District 
only 10-6 of the whole culturable area remains uncultivated, in four tehseels less than 
10 per cent.; in two, Khyr and Atrowlee, more than that proportion : in the former 
20'8, in the latter 16*1. These two tehseels are backward also in the matter of irriga¬ 
tion. In Atrowlee 48 J 8 of the area, in Khyr 53‘5 is irrigated, while in Koil, Iglas, 
Hattrass, and Secundra irrigation covers 78'5,76:1, 92, and 91 per cent, of area respec¬ 
tively. Supposing all other conditions fulfilled, Atrowlee and Khyr alone would probably 
be excepted from the privilege of a Permanent Settlement. 

Population is dense throughout—546 to the square mile by the new census of 1872. 

2. Prices paid for Land, —It appears to me difficult to draw any definite conclu¬ 
sions from an examination of the prices paid for land during the past 30 years. The 
increase in its value during that time has unquestionably been very great. Taking the 
three chief classes of transfer, private sale, mortgages, and auction sales in satisfaction 
of decrees, into consideration, we find in Atrowlee for the last decade as compared with 
the first, an increase of 61 per cent, in the number of years purchase of the revenue; in 
Koil63per cent.; in Iglas 64per cent.; in Khyr 45 6 ; in Secundra 282—the last an 
enormous rise, accounted for by the vast spread of canal irrigation in that tehseel. 

But at last settlement I do not think the selling value of land had much to do with 
its letting value. Men refused even to buy land at all, and frequently G-overnment had 
to buy-in villages put up to auctiou at the nominal price of one rupee; the status of a 
proprietor was little coveted, and there was no competition. In a lightly-assessed tehseel 
like Secundra, for the first decade after settlement, villages on the average only fetched a 
sum equivalent to 2 3 year’s purchase of the revenue, in Iglas 2'8, in Khyr 3-88. In 
Atrowlee and Koil only was the price a little higher, 55 and 4‘4 years purchase respec¬ 
tively. Things havo altered now, and in the more lightly-assessed tehseels high prices 
were paid during the last decade. 

Looking at the recorded rise in rents daring the settlement, we can at all ovents 
confidently assert that rents have certainly not risen in anything like the same ratio as 
tho transferable value of land, and we might perhaps argue that late purchasers have 
bought land in the belief that the existing rates of rent will increase. It is remarkable 
that the average prices paid during the last decade for land alienated by private sale 
would return an abnormally small percentage of interest to the purchaser if the pre- 
Sont rates of rent continued. The high prices obtaining lead to the inference that the 
new proprietors will endeavour to obtain a larger share of the produce in the shape of 
rent than has hitherto been enjoyed. 

But it would seem to me that granting all other conditions fulfilled, one cause 
alone, mentioned incidentally in paragraph 4 of the Board’s letter, is fatal to the idea of 
a standard rate, and that is, the fall in the value of the precious metals. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the diminished value of money is a marked feature of modern 
times, and the change within the last 20 years has been very rapid. Whatever may 
he the cause of this, there are no signs of. the cessation of the tendency, and it is not 
improbable that the highest rate which could be fixed now would become a very mode¬ 
rate one in another quarter of a century. While the causes which produce this state 
of things are at work, it would seem to me a deliberate surrender of income on the 
part of the State to limit its future demands by the fixation of an immutable rate. 

To sum up, I do not think that there is anything to show that prices have reached 
their limit, and there is strong reason for thinking that they have not hitherto had an 
adequate effect on rents. 

3. Question 2.— Is a Permanent Settlement — based on adequate rates of rent , and 
subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportim t/o the increase of 
prices—expedient ■? 

53 3 
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My own opinion is strongly adverse to such a mode of Settlement. 

In a vast country like India, where there aro many districts with means of commu¬ 
nication with the outer world in a very rude state, a rise in prices has not the same 
meaning in all Districts. In a District liko Allygurh, adequately irrigated, and there¬ 
fore to a great extent independent of the variations of season, with a railway passing 
through its heart, and accordingly ablo on the one hand to receive, on the other 
to distribute, produce, high prices, for a long time at least, represent prosperity to both 
landholder and tenant. The latter is able to pay a higher rent without inconvenience, 
and the former, in consequenco, a heavier revenue. In the years of scarcity, 1868-69, 

I was constantly travelling about the District, and the common remark of the zemindars 
was that to them this scarcity was as good as a “ Summut ,” or year of abundance. 
But in a district like Ajmcro, for instance, a very different feature would be presented. 
Communications aro there few, or altogether wanting, and irrigation is rare. High prices 
there will mean, not as in Allygurh, perhaps a twehe-anna harvest and double prices 
for the produce, but no harvest at all, an absolute deficiency of grain, and an inability 
therefore to pay any revenue at all. Supposing the principle to be established, and the 
system at work, we might perhaps apply it to Allygurh without much danger at the 
time—the attempt would be futile in Ajmere, for the difficulty would be to collect the 
old and lighter demand. 

The supporters of the system have,' I am aware, recognized the necessity of excep¬ 
ting years of famines and excessive scarcity from the calculation, when striking thoir 
average of prices. But who is to be the judge of what constitutes a year of scarcity 
and what does not ? Each district officer would probably havo his own opinion, and 
undue loss to the State or undue loss to the proprietor might accrue as the case might 
happen. 

Again the capacity to pay a high revenue depends entirely on tho capacity of 
enforcing a high rent. Suppose two such periods as those of which I have givon. the sta¬ 
tistics in my Rent-rate Report on Tehseel Hattrass. I have there detailed the prevailing 
prices from 1849 to 1858, and from 1859 to 1868, and have shown that in the latter 
decade, as coinparod with the former, there was a rise of 76 per cent, ip tho price of 
wheat, 79 in that of barley, 74 in that of bajra, and 66 in that of jowar. I assume for 
the moment that a revision would take place every ten years, and in accordance with 
these figures, a rise of 50 per cent, at least in revenue, perhaps more, would be deter¬ 
mined upon—tie., every zemindar would bo called upon to pay-Rs. 150 where he was 
paying Rs. 100, and ho in turn would call upon every cultivator to pay him Rs. 300 
in place of the Rs. 200 paid boforo the adjustment of the revenue. 1 know of no 
■portion of this district where such a demand, if made good, would not If fatal. The 
cultivators simply could not pay it. Rent adjusts itself slowly to the rise of prices, and by a 
natural and not a forced process. By fixing very long periods the danger.raight perhaps 
be diminished, but it would not bo removed. 

Again, in Hattrass, prices fell between 1849 and 1858 as compared with the aver¬ 
age of the decade between 1839 and 1848, while in this decade there had been a rise 
over the averago of the previous ten years. Tho revenue would have bcon raised in 
1848 with reference to the rise in the preceding decade, ami the ztgiindars would 
have been called upon to pay a heavy revenue during a reign of Jow prices. The 
result would be confusion, and iu such a case the longer the periods between the revi¬ 
sions, the greater the probability of injury to the people. Prices, it is quite possible, 
may riso for 30 or even 40years, and may then slowly fall for the samo period, and the 
high revenue would be payable when there was diminished capability of paying it. 

TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 

4. Question I.— Is the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent, of the rental 
assets inadequate , and is the share of rental assets at present left to proprietors excessive t 

In our present settlements it is true that the assessment of puro revenue is fixed 
at 50 per cent, of assets, but the proprietor has, in fact, to pay much more than this 
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to the State; the proportion which after deduction of all charges remains for his own 
personal use is much less than 50 per cent. Besides pure revenue, he has to pay 5 
per cent, of rental assets for cesses; 2i at least, in some cases 3, for the putwaree's fund; 
and in villages where lumberdars are remunerated, 24 more per cent, is taken for the 
requisite fees. So that in some cases the proprietor receives 42£ or 42 per cent., in 
others only 40 or 39J per cent, of assets, and out of this of course all village expenses, 
must be paid. 

At last Settlement in this District the proportion actually left to the proprietor 
varied in each tehseel. In Atrowlee the revenue was assumed at 67§ per cent, of 
assets. In Iglas at 68, in Koil at 70 (with the exception of the small pergunnah of 
Burowlee, where 67 was taken) in Khyr at 70, in Secundra at about 69 on the average, 
in Hattrass at 70*. On the average the amount taken as pure revenue was 69 per cent., 
and thus 31 per cent, was left to the proprietor. 

The only cess levied rateably was the road cess at 1 per cent. Putwaree's pay 
and choxcheedar s fees were not apparently fixed at any regular percentage. On the 
average the former represented a further deduction of about 2^ per cent, from the 
assets, tlio latter of about 1^ in all. 5 per cent, more was deducted, or about 26 per 
cent. left. Ultimately other cesses were included, hut meanwhile probably assets had 
also increased. 

The difference therefore between the proportion levied now and that taken at 
last Settlement is in some cases only 14 per cent., in others 16*-. 

How the expiring Settlement worked has been shown in detail in my various 
rent-rato reports, and its history is contained, briefly enough, in the Transfer State¬ 
ments supplied for the purposes of this report, which should be examined. 

1. In Atrowlee, where 70 per cent, of rental assets was assumed as revenue, one- 
half of the proprietary rights changed hands during the Settlement. 

In Grunghcereo, a pergunnah of Atrowlee Tehseel, one-third were transferred. 

2. In Koil, where, with the exception of Pergunnah Burowlee containing only 
about 30 villages, 70 per cent w r as taken, the Settlement resulted in the alienation of 
71 per cent, of the old proprietors’ interests. 

3. In Iglas 52'6 of the whole area was transferred. 

4. In Khyr 38 per cent, has been alienated permanently, 9 per cent, is still in 
mortgage. 

5. In Hattrass the old proprietors have lost permanently 54]- per cent, of their 
land ; and 11^ per cent, is iu mortgage or farm, for the most part hopelessly. Only 
34 per c.ent.f is in hands of the men whose families held it at last Settlement. 

6. Iu Secundra, the most prosperous of all the sub-divisions, 30 per cent, only 
has been permanently alienated, but 23-6 is still in mortgage and 1’4 in farm. 

The total area was calculated at 11,90,118 acres, and out of this as much as 
4,12,095 acres, or 34 per cent., was transferred by various processes in the first ten 
years after the Settlement was fixed. 

In my report on Hattrass especial attention was paid to this point, and I think I 
have shown that it was not the rent-rate adopted which was heavy; and I think this 
may be said of most of the other tchscels also. The rates varied but were very high 
nowhere. In Atrowlee the rent-rate was only Ks. 2-11-2f per acre, with 52 per cent, of 
irrigation; in Koil Rs. 2-15-11 with 66^ percent, of irrigation; in Iglas it was a little 
higher, Ks. 3-7-6 with 63 per cent, irrigation ; in Secundra Rs. 3-0-8 with 61 ; in Khyr 
Ks. 2-15-11 with 40 per cent. The Settlement Officer in other words did not over- 


* This only represents the average which was taken by Government; large numbers of villages were- 
assessed at 80 per cent., and of this is per cent, went to the Talooliudurs. ThiB is not included here, 
t Most of this belongs to Rajah leekum Singh. 
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estimate the actual resources of the tehseel. It was the proportion of assets which was 
taken as revenue which crushed the proprietors. Calculating the Talookdarpe allowances, 
this proportion was larger in Hattrass than in any other sub-division, and it will be noted 
that this tehseel suffered most severely. With the exception of Secundra, which was 
very lightly assesed, Khyr suffered least, most probably because it contained a larger 
portion of culturable area, not then cultivated, but which could be brought into use. 

It will be acknowledged that the revolution of property has been enormous, and 
yet the rent-rates assumed were certainly not excessive. The cause of the severe pres¬ 
sure of tho revenue seems to me to lie in the fact that in this District on the whole, there 
was no great margin of culturable land left, and that therefore while prices and rents 
remained low, the profits of the zemindar were not enough to keep him out of debt. 
The increase in cultivation throughout the district during the 30 years of Settlement 
has only been 6*9 or nearly 7 per cent. Tho increase has been greatest in Atrowlee 
and Khyr, where it has been 11*3 and 9*2 respectively, and in these two tehseels there 
is still a margin, of 20'8 per cent, in the former, 16*1 in the latter. Among theother four 
tehseels the highest increaso has been 5*8 in Seoundra, in Koil it has been 5£, in the 
other two less than 5, In these tehseels cultivation has now reached its maximum, and 
little enough for the pasturage of cattle remains. The figures are 9*8 for lvoil, 5*5 for 
It] as, 5 for Hattrass, and 7*7 for Secundra Rao. 

My conviction is that, except in districts where there was a wide margin of cultur¬ 
able land, any percentage of assets so high as 69 or 70 per cent, was too much to take 
as the share of the State. And I hold the same opinion of a 66 per ecu;, assessment; 
the difference of 3 per cent, would not be enough to ensure safety to the proprietors. 

As regards the last question, whether discretion should be given to the Settlement 
Officer to deduct more than 50 per cent, of the assets in large Talookas, I hold that such 
a measure would cause the gravest discontent. At last Settlement in this district, Mr. 
Thornton, who held views anything but favorable to largo owners, thought it expedient 
to pursue a policy exactly the reverse of this. Ho allowed the Talookdars of Atrowlee 
a larger percentage of assets than he surrendered to the smaller proprietors, and from 
Rajah Teekum Singh and other Talookdars in Hattrass, he deducted only 70 per cent., 
when he took 80 from the village communities. I admit this in the present day seems 
a little unreasonable, but a contrary policy would, 1 feel certain, tend to cause serious 
uneasiness among a number of powerful families who are in the main attached to our 
rule. They would begin to believe that our Government had but resorted to the old 
principle of levying taxes, not on one equal standard and in an equal proportion from 
rich and poor, but from the rich, simply because they were rich. Moreover, my expe¬ 
rience does not lead me to think that the large proprietors, as a rule, are rich men. To 
one really affluent proprietor there are half a dozen comparatively poor, and most are 
in debt. Apart from the hunneeah and mahajun, proprietors who do not owe their 
wealth to land, I know of very few rich zemindars in this district. 

In any case, I think that the small additional revenue we should gain from a 
departure from our present equal method of assessment would not compensate the general 
heart-burning and sense of wrong our novel procedure would cause. 

Of course it might be argued that Mr. Thornton treated different classes unequally 
at last settlement, and yet no discontent resulted. Why then should had feeling now 
be caused ? To this it may be answered that the proportion of assets taken before 
last settlement was so large, generally up to 90 or 95 per cent., that whet* Mr. Thornton 
fixed anything like 70 or 67, or 62, per cent., the reduction appeared in the light of a 
great relief, and men judged by the general result more than by particular detail; 
but things are different now, our proceedings are jealously watched, and we have 
undertaken to exact 50 per cent, from all alike. The promise will undoubtedly be remem¬ 
bered against ns, and if the engagement be tampered with, accusations of bad faith will 
not be wanting. 

5. Question II .—Does the operation of the Rent Law result in restricting the full 
demand of Government ? 
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Comment on this point is almost unnecessary in view of the new Revenue Code 
which is now being discussed in Calcutta, and which, if passed, will remove the diffi¬ 
culties under which Settlement Officers unquestionably labor. There can be no doubt 
that the present Rent Laws are in their nature restrictive. While it must be admitted 
that in this District we have until very lately been able to work those laws with 
great success, yet our good fortune has been entirely due to the fact that the Judge 
who heard our appeals took unusual pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions of rent existing in the district, and with our system of fixing rents, 
before deciding any cases. He was thus enabled to start with almost the same know¬ 
ledge that the Settlement authorities possessed, and fortunately has no prepossessions in 
favor of any particular course of action. The result was that our first oases were almost 
uniformly upheld, and appeals at last became comparatively few in number. But this 
was a mere matter of chance, and was not due to the law itself. I am persuaded that 
if a Settlement Officer were made a Judge in a District he had settled, and had thus 
become intimately acquainted with all facts bearing on existing rents, be might so work 
these facts as to stop all enhancements whatever on tenants with a right of occupancy, 
and yet keep within the law. If those presiding over the Civil Courts, with theories in 
favor of low rents only had the requisite knowledge, they could do the same, and unless 
we are to run the risk of keeping rents stationary over porhaps half the area of a District, 
all possibility of this happening should be removed. 

Judging from an experience of numerous cases of enhancement decided in this 
District before settlement operations commenced, my opinion is that as a rule even 
ordinary Revenue Courts have noknowledge whatever of the productive qualities of vari¬ 
ous soils, or of the rents they are actually paying or might fairly be called upon to pay. 
Yet the Revenue Officers have opportunities of seeing and becoming acquainted with 
the circumstances of their Districts which the Civil Courts cannot pretend to. If the 
Revenue Courts fail to do justice in this particular, much more likely are the Civil 
Courts to be liable to error. 

The fact is that anything like an equitable adjustment of rents demands a special 
knowledge, and the Settlement Department consists of a body of officers specially 
appointed to acquire this knowledge; it seems manifestly absurd to subject their decisions 
to revision or reversal by Courts which, as a rule, are totally ignorant of the subject- 
matter of the cases before them. 

That this liability to revisions acts as a check on over-assessment would seem very 
doubtful. The Settlement Officer in fixing rent-rates acts on broad principles, the 
reasons for which he has to give in very full detail before applying the principles in 
practice. Cases must be very rare in which the probable action of the Civil Courts would 
be taken into consideration. In fact, their procedure is so uncertain and so entirely 
dependent on the views of the individual Judge presiding at the time, that it would be 
waste of time to lay much stress on the possible effect of their rulings. 

While, therefore, I do not consider that the rent-laws much affect the demand of 
Government, I hold strongly that their action may be, and probably often is, to lessen 
the fair profits of the landowner. The Settlement Officer may fix what are really per¬ 
fectly fair rates, and the State will get its due ; the proprietor, however, may have to 
go to another authority to obtain his fair share, and this may be denied him. 

The now Revenue law by extending the powers of Settlement Officers and by bar¬ 
ring the Civil Courts from cognizance of rent suits adjudicated at time of settlement, 
does all that is needed. It leaves rent cases to ho decided by, and appealed to, the autho¬ 
rities who alone have special knowledge of the points at issue, and whose judgment is 
formed on fixed principles familiar to the department. 

6. Question III.— The extent to which, enhancement of rent-rates beyond the pre¬ 
vailing standard is, or may he safely assumed as, a basis of assessment. 

The Settlement Officer’s limit is at present nominally “ existing assets.” He is to 
assess at 50 per cent, of “ existing assetsbut a perusal of the various rent-rate reports 

44 s 
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published in the Revenue Reporter, is enough to show that this term undergoes a very- 
liberal interpretation. A Settlement Officer does, indeed, take existing assets as a basis. 
His enquiries in every pergunnah discover for him certain villages where rents are 
brought up to what his general experience and a sufficient number of instances lead him 
to believe is a fair and adequate standard ; these villages, however, generally cover but a 
small portion of a tract, and his assessment assumes that rents generally in the pergun¬ 
nah will rise to a level with the standard he has adopted. He assesses with reference 
to a prospective rise in rents, but then he has a firm basis on which to fofind his antici¬ 
pation; he has actual facts to go upon, and though at the time the new revenue is given 
out, it represents generally much more than 50 per cent., yet rents adjust themselves or 
are adjusted in Court almost immediately after. 

Where the basis of fact is rigidly adhered to, and the Settlement Officer does not 
exceed rates which he finds actually paid over a certain area, sufficiently large to sup¬ 
ply grounds for a judgment, there seems to me no danger in the process described. It 
is in the landowner’s power, as far as the present rent laws will allow hiih, to make the 
new assessment ou 9 of 50 per cent, of assets. But if once the ground of fact be relin¬ 
quished, we are no longer making a half asset assessment. The proportion taken will 
be only limited by the views of the individual assessing officer. I have before stated that 
I believe both prices and rents will rise in this District, and have given several reasons 
for the belief, but it would be wholly impossible to define either the extent or the rapidity 
of the expected rise. Meanwhile a mistake in judgment might ruin a District. 

Moreover, orr general grounds, such a procedure would not seem justifiable. The 
State has undertaken to take only 50 per cent, of assets. To take more, dn what must be 
to a certain extent a vague prospect of an increase in assets, would scarcely be consis¬ 
tent with the express promise of Government. 

Statement D. shows the rise which it has been assumed will take place in rents in 
the various tehseels of the Allygurk District after assessment, bnt it must be remembered 
that this rise is assumed on the basis of rents found existing and already exhibiting a 
similar increase, and is therefore within the limits of safety. Throughout the district 
this assumption amounts to 25'8 per cent, or a little more than four annai in every rupee 
of rent. 

7. Question IV.— The expediency of leaving assessments open to enhancement or 
readjustment during a term of temporary assessment, in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes. 

The principle of the 30 years’ settlements now in force was the limitation of the 
State demand for a certain long period of years. Settlements for short times had been 
found harassing to the people and injurious to the interests of the State. So long ago 
as 1815 their disadvantages had been discussed and the system condemned, and at last 
Government bound itself for 30 years to exact no more from the land than the amount 
fixed at the commencement of the term. The object of this longer term was to create 
a valuable property in land. It allowed the Zemindar to take advantage of all increase 
in the produce brought about by his own capital or labor, as well as of any enhance¬ 
ment of the value of produce, which might be caused by any external circumstances. 

This object has been generally attained. Property iu land has largely increased in 
value. It is now thoroughly understood bv the people that the new Settlements are 
to be continued for the same term, and a general feeling of security and contentment 
is the result. Such a readjustment as that suggested, except so far as canals are 
concerned, would, I think, be viewed as a direct infraction of the principle of the 30 
years’ term of Settlements. Practically every change in the demand would be a new 
Settlement—eithor a Settlement at short fixed intervals, or, if the term suitable for a 
readjustment were left to the will of Government—what is worst of alt, a Settlement at 
uncertain intervals. Evils similar to those resulting from yearly Settlements would 
follow. Mr. Thornton has remarked that “ so long as the worth of land is left dependent 
from year to year on the pleasure of Government its value must be uncertain and 
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cannot be great. Land would become depreciated in value, a sense of insecurity would 
attach to its possession, and whatever might be the abstract justice of the measure, the 
feeling of the country would be that we had broken faith.” 

If it be meant that the effect of such causes as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, is to be gauged by such prices as may obtain from time to time, 
then the same objections which I have endeavoured to show apply to the application of 
this rule in a Permanent Settlement, hold good with as much force or more in the case 
of a Temporary Settlement; if it bo intended that the actual bearing of each cause on 
a rise in rents should bo investigated and discovered, the idea seems to me a hopeless 
one. It would be impossible to separate and define conditions so inextricably inter¬ 
woven. 

I do not think tho case of increased irrigation from the canal would be viewed 
in the same light by the people. They are fully aware that canals are made at the 
expense and risk of the State, and they see clearly that the proprietor experiences an 
immediate and tangible advantage from them in the shape of the difference between 
the former dry and the present wet rate which he exacts from the tenants. I concur 
in the advisability of the “ additional acreage rate” formerly advocated in 1865. 

The question, whether this rate should be applied to land formerly irrigated from 
wells, or only to land originally unirrigated, is a difficult one. Secundra Hao is the 
tebseel in which there is the largest area of canal-irrigated land in the district, and 
in Hattrass there is practically no canal-irrigation, yet the rate adopted for assessment 
purposes in the lattor on outlying irrigated is Rs. 5 per acre as opposed to Rs. 4-12-0 in 
Secundra Rao. But then my assessment is based on existing rates in both tehseels, and 
the difference is probably owing to the fact that rents are, as a rule, higher in Hattrass 
because the revenuo has always pressed heavily. In a few special villages in Secundra, 
where rents have been unimpeded, I have indeed found higher rates existing on 
canal-irrigated land than anywhere on the well-irrigated land of Hattrass. But as yet 
I do not think that rents are sufficiently developed, or that competition has had sufficient 
play, to admit of the assertion that rents in general on canal-irrigated land are higher 
than in well-irrigated. For the present, therefore, at least, I would limit the application 
of the rates to land which was formerly unirrigated and not extend it to all canal- 
irrigated. 

The following statements accompany this report:— 

I.—Statements of Prices—Al, A2, A3, A4, A5, A6, A7, A8. 

II-—Transfer Statements—Bl, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6. 

III. —Comparative Statements of former and present areas—CJ, C2. 

IV. —Rental Statement—I). 



STATEMENT A.\.—Tehsed Seeundra Rao. 
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STATEMENT A3 .— Tehseel Haitrass 
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Average for 2 years. Average for 8 years. Pall. Average for 9 yearB. 

0 14 0* 12 1 €6 72 0 23 5 39 95 8042 0 37 8 0 23 11 5831 






STATEMENT A5 .—Tefoeel Khyr. 
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j' or the blank months no l>st of prices was received by the Government Gazette from the Allygurh District. 
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For the blank months no list of prices was received by the Government Gatetti from the AlJygurk District. 
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STATEMENT B5.— Transfers- Tehseel Kail. 


Transfer. 

Area. 

J umma. 

Value. 

Avedacre per 
acre. 

Years pur¬ 
chase. 

Private Sale, 

13,019 

16,036 0 0 

1 

1,01,419 0 0 

7 12 7 

6-3 

Mortgage, 

19,224 

31,9 43 6 1 

1,03,753 0 0 

5 6 4 

3-2 

Auction by decree, 

11,607 

16,263 14 9 

81,672 4 6 

7 0 7 

5-0 

Total, 

43,850 

64,243 4 10 

2,86,844 4 6 

6 8 7 

4‘4 


2nd TEN YEARS. 


Private Sale, ... ... 

1 6,24 I 

26,882 

4 

6 

1,64,825 

0 

0 

10 

2 

4 

6-1 


22,538 

31,094 

7 

A 

1,86,457 

10 

6 

8 

4 

4 

5-9 

Auction by decree,... 

10,106 

16,422 

5 

9 

74,056 

0 

0 

7 

5 

2 

46 

Total, 

48,885 

74,39ft 

1 

7 

4,25,338 

10 

6 

8 

1 

11 

2 

6-8 


Increase over 

l st decade, 33 p. c. 
Increase over 

1st decade, 31 p. c. 

3rd TEN YEARS. 


Private Sale, 

29,263 

45,041 

6 

9 

4,21,825 

14 

0 

14 

6 

7 

9 3 


) 8,731 

37,984 

4 

4 

2,37,740 

12 

0 

12 

11 

1 

6-2 

Auction by decree,... 

14,560 

25,131 

4 

9 

1,28,456 

8 

0 

u 

13 

] 

51 

Total, ... ••* 

62,554 

1,08,156 

15 

10 

7,88,023 

2 

0 

12 

9 

6 

7-2 


Increase over 1st decade, ... 92 p. c. Increase over 

1st decade, 63 p. c. 

Ditto and decade, ...44p. c. Increase over 

and decade, 24 p. c. 


Private Sale, ... 

58,523 

! 87,959 11 3 

6,88,069 14 0 

1112 1 

7-8 

Mortgage, ... ••• 

60,493 1 

1,01,022 l 9 

5,27,951 6 6 

8 117 

5-2 

Auction by decree,.,. 

36,273 

57,817 9 3 

2,84,184 12 6 

7 13 4 

4-9 

Total, 

1,65,289 

12,46,799 6 3 

15,00,206 1 0 

9 10 6 

6* 


STATEMENT B6. — Transfers—‘Tehseel Flaltrass. 
1st DECADE. 


Transfer. 

Area. 

Jumma. 

Percentage of 
Area. 

Percentage of 

J umma. 

Private Sale, 

I 

21,438 

49,408 1 8 

1209 

12-22 

Mortgage, ... ... 

33,067 

76,651 7 5 

18-65 

18-96 

Auction, ... 

30,731 

69,603 11 3 

17 33 

17-22 

Total, ... ... 

85,236 

1,95,663 4 4 

i 

48-07 

48-4 


2nd DECADE. 


Private Sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 

Total, 



20,666 

47,430 6 0 

11-65 

11-73 


14,113 

31,880 3 1 

7-96 

7-88 

... 

21,634 

51,646 11 4 

I'JO 

12-77 

... 

56,413 

1,30,957 4 6 

31-81 

32-38 


3rd DECADE. 


Private Rale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Total, 


> 


24,849 

58,710 10 7 

1401 

14-52 

16,929 

38,530 12 0 

954 

9-53 

12,234 

26,465 7 7 

69 

654 

54,012 

1,23,706 14 2 

30-45 

30-59 


TOTAL. 


66,953 

1,55,549 2 3 

37 75 

38'47 

64,109 

1,47,062 6 6 

36 15 

36-37 

64,599 

1,47,715 14 2 

36-43 

86-53 

195,661 

4,50,327 6 11 

110-33 

111-37 


Trivate Sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Total, 
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STATEMENT Bl.— Transfers, Tehseel Atrcnolee. 
1st DECADE. 


Mode of Transfers. 

Area. 

Jutnma. 

Value. 

Average per 
acre. 

Year’s pur¬ 
chase. 

Private sale, 

13,412 

Rs, as. p. 
15,097 10 10 

Rs. as. p. 
95,964 0 0 

7 2 5 

6'3 

Mortgage, 

1,508 

18,521 13 11 

88,291 12 0 

5 13 8 

4*7 

Auction, 

26,508 

31,931 0 11 

1,80,643 10 2 

6 13 0 

56 

Total, 

55,001 

65,500 9 8 

8,64 899 6 2 

6 10 1 

6-5 


2nd DECADE. 


Private sale, 

12,720 

17,065 12 1 

1,41,800 4 4 

112 4 

8-3 

Mortgage, 

7,050 

6,956 2 11 

37,985 0 0 

5 6 2 

5-4 

Auction, 

4,614 

6,782 12 10 

56,987 8 3 

12 5 7 

8 8 

Total, ... ... 

24,384 

30,'604 11 10 

2,36,772 12 7 

9 11 4 

7'6 


Increase over 

1st decade, 46 p. c. 
Ditto, 38 „ 

3rd DECADE. 


Private sale. 

10,706 

13,209 9 8 

1,51,007 13 0 

14 1 8 

U'4 

Mortgage,. 

7,051 

10,625 14 1 

75,569 10 6 

10 11 5 

7-1 

Auction, ... ... ... 

6,657 

7,394 12 4 

54,056 10 8 

8 111 

73 

Total, ... 1 

24,414 

31,230 4 1 

2,80,633 2 2 

11 7 10 

8'9 


Increase over 

1st decade, 73 p. c. 
Ditto 2nd decade, 18 „ 
Ditto 1st decade, 61 „ 
Tot At,. Ditto 2nd decade, 17 „ 


Private sale, 

36,838 

45,373 0 7 

3,88,772 1 4 

10 8 10 

8-5 

Mortgage, 

29,182 

36,103 14 11 

2,01,846 6 6 

6 14 7 

6-5 

Auction, 

37,779 

46,108 10 1 

2,91,687 13 1 

7 11 6 

6-3 

Total, 

1,03,799 

1,27,685 9 7 

8,82,305 4 11 

8 8 0 

69 


STATEMENT B2 .— Transfers, Tehseel Iglas. 
1st DECADE. 


Mode of Transfors. 

Area. 

Jununa. 

Price. 

i 

Average ■ 
por acre. , 

Year’s 

purchase. 





Private sale, 

5,016 

Rs. UB, p. 
10,7 79 0 0 

Rs. as. p. 
23,796 0 0 

4 11 10 

2-2 

Mortgage, 

7,425 

18,467 0 0 

41,347 0 0 

5 9 1 

22 

Auction, ... ... 

12,860 

28,541 0 0 

97,880 0 0 

7 9 9 

34 

Total, ,,, ... 

25,301 

57,787 0 0 

1,63,023 0 0 

6 7 1 

2*8 


2nd DECADE. 


Private sale, 

8,283 

18,363 

0 

0 

56,429 

0 

0 

6 

13 

0 

S' 

Mortgage, 

7,848 

18,589 

0 

0 

70,414 

0 

O' 

8 

15 

3 

37 

Auction, 

8,437 

18,673 

0 

0 

99,426 

0 

0 

11 

12 

6 

6'3 

Total, 

24,568 

55,625 

0 

0 

2,26,269 

0 

0 

9 

3 

4 

4- 


Rise over 

1st decade, 42 p. c. 
Increase aver 

1st decade, 42 „ 

3rd DECADE. 


Private sale, 

12,906 

29,073 

0 

0 

1,20,038 

0 

0 

9 4 

9 

4'1 


10,954 

24,748 

0 

0 

1,39,758 

0 

0 

12 12 

1 

5-6 

Auction, 

9,897 

21,600 

0 

0 

99,981 

0 

0 

10 1 

7 

4-6 

Total, ... 

33,757 

75,421 

0 

0 

3,59,777 

0 

0 

10 10 

6 ' 

4*6 






Rise 

over 1st decade, 65 p. c. 







Ditto 

2nd 


15 „ 






Increase 

over 1st 


64 „ 


Total. 




Ditto 2nd 

»* 

15 „ 

Private sale, 

26,205 

58,215 

0 

0 

2,00,263 

0 

0 

7 10 

3 ■ 

3-4 

Mortgage, 

26,227 

61,804 

0 

0 

2,51,519 

0 

0 

9 9 

5 

4- 

Auction, 

31,194 

68,814 

0 

0 

2,97,287 

0 

0 

9 8 

8 

43 

Total, 

j 83,626 

1,88,833 

0 

0 

7,49,069 

0 

0 

8 15 

3 

3-9 
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STATEMENT 133.— Transfers , Tehseel Secundra. 
1st DECADE. 


Private sale, ••• 

Mortgage, 

Auction, ••• 


Private sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 



Area. 

Jutnrna. j 

Price. 

Price per 
*cre. 

Tear's pur¬ 
chase. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


' 

8,610 

14,561 0 0 

62,024 0 0 

6 15 4 

4‘2 


36,269 

49,542 0 0 

81,641 O 0 

2 4 0 

1*6 


10,054 

15,088 0 0 

42,132 0 0 

4 3 0 

2-7 


55,233 

79,191 0 0 

1,85,797 0 0 

3 5 9 

2*3 


2nd DECADE. 



19,151 

25,177 0 0 

1,91,862 0 0 

10 0 3 

7'6 

... 

19,195 

25,583 0 0 

98,062 0 0 

S 1 8 

3*8 

... 

18,019 

21,638 0 0 

60,005 0 0 

8 5 3 

2T 

... 

66,360 

72,698 0 0 

3,19,929 0 0 

6 3 4 

4 8 


Increase over 

1st decade, 84 p. c. 
Ditto ditto, 108 „ 


San DECADE. 


Private sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Total, 


12,505 

16,608 0 0 

1,87,321 0 0 

14 15 8 

I !‘2 

27,922 

36,289 0 0 

3,57,767 0 0 

12 13 0 

9-8 

10,051 

14,549 0 0 

52,259 0 0 

5 3 2 

85 

50,478 

67,441 0 .1 

5,97,347 0 0 

1 13 4 

8-8 


Increase over 

1 't decade, 252 p. c. 
Ditto 2nd decade, 90 „ 
Ditto 1st decade, 282 „ 
Ditto 2nd decade, 83 „ 


Private sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


40,566 

56,341 0 0 

4,41,207 0 O 

10 14 0 

7-8 

83,386 

1,11,414 0 0 

5,37,470 0 0 

6 7 1 

4-8 

38,119 

51,575 0 O 

1,64,396 0 0 

4 0 9 

2-9 

1,62,071 

2,19,330 0 0 

11,33,073 0 0 

6 15 10 

51 


STATEMENT M.—Transfers, Tehseel Khyr . 
From 1246 to 1255. 


Private sale, 
Mortgage. 
Auction, 


Private sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


Acreage. 

Jurmna. 

Trice. 

Are rage 
price per acre. 

Year’s pur¬ 
chase. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


10,640 

15,473 2 4 

95,897 3 6 

9 0 2 

619 

26,531 

34,291 4 8 

1,09,805 10 8 

4 2 2 

32 

15,018 

23,039 15 1 

76,969 1 1 

5 2 0 

334 

52,189 

72,804 6 1 

2,82,671 15 3 

6 6 7 

3-88 


From 1256 TO 1265. 



12,202 

16,570 13 9 

97,082 7 10 

7 15 3 

5*85 

... 

18,716 

28,580 12 3 ] 

1,91,924 8 0 

10 4 0 

6*7J 

... 

7,291 

12,371 15 8 

49,911 6 1 

6 13 6 

4* 

... 

38,209 

57,529 9 8 

3,38,918 5 11 j 

8 13 11 

| 5-88 


Rise over 1st decade, ... 
From 1266 to 1277. 


63 9 Rise 5 J-34. 


Private sale, 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


37,814 | 

53,890 

7 

4 

3,79,470 

8 0 , 

10 

0 

6 

■> 

7* 

23,709 1 

34,278 

14 

0 

1,70,343 

1 0 ' 

7 

2 

11 

4-96 

18,349 | 

30,219 

14 

4 

1,20,186 

1 0 

6 

8 

9 

397 

79,872 i 

1,18,389 

4 

5 

6,69,999 

10 8’ 

8 

6 

2 

565 


Rise over 1st decade, ... 54'94 per cent. Rise 45 6. 
FOR THE WHOLE TERM.— 1st DECADE. 


Private sale. 
Mortgage, 
Auction, 


60,656 

85,934 7 8 

6,72,460 4 0 

9 7 0 

6-65 

68,956 

97,156 15 5 

4,72,073 3 8 

6 13 6 

613 

40,658 

65,631 13 1 

2,47,066 8 2 

6 l 2 

3-76 

1,70,270 

2,48,723 4 2 

12,91,589 15 Ki 

7 9 4 

519 





STATEMENT Cl .—Comparative Statement of former and present Areas. 
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Whole District, 
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STATEMENT 
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Percentage of 
rise on rate 
over last 
Settlement 
rental. 

o co to <n 

^ ^ , 9 CO N 

ou) 6 »oooj>» 

** to CO W yf 

Percentage of 
rise on rate 
over pre¬ 
sent rental. 

C9 to U) to 0 * 

n 9 « 0 ^ 9 ao 

do Os -ft CO 00 o'. vn 

eo «0 *0 — -1 ei 

Rent-rate. 

0% *> WJ <-4 O O to 

M 

01 O » co ** u) <— 

O * * W* Wi x« 

Assumed ren¬ 
tals of new 
Settlement 

5,71,714 0 0 

7,07,310 0 0 

• 

5,69,690 0 0 

7,82,417 0 0 

8,34,375 0 0 

7,72,017 0 0 

42,37,523 0 0 

Percentage of 
rise is rate 
over last 
Settlement 
rental. 

I 

#9 O M 3 ^ 

do *o £> do 

~ -< X< e-« 

Rent-rate. 

Cl <0 *9 W> 0 ©» 0 

€9 O O M M t- M 

rH H M 

« «9 ¥> «9 -<4* to 
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Report by Gr. H. M. Ricketts, Esq., C.B., Officiating Commissioner of Allahabad 
Division, {No. 11), dated the 8th January, 1873. 

******** 

2. In reviewing Mr. Halsey’s letter on this subject, I have given expression to 
many of my own opinions, as they were led up to by his treatment of the subject, but I 
wish, separately, and as briefly as I can, to state my own views on the points noted in 
the Government of India’s letter; but I do not hopo or expect to say a single word on 
the subject which has not been said already, and again and again, or that cannot bo 
directly inferred from what has already been said in the mass of discussions which we 
have inherited. Much that is now advanced as new by our modem authorities, I believe, 
is old matter resuscitated. 

3. I believe, to make a permanent settlement desirable or possible, without an 
arbitrary defiance of reason or disregard of consequences, thore must bb fair grounds 
for believing that permanonce has been arrived at, in all that leads to income from the 
land. There must, then, if my view bo right, be a bolief amounting to certainty, on 
reasons given : 

(1) That prices will not rise. 

(2) That produce will not ineroase from any given area. 

(3) That the limits of cultivation have boon attained. 

(4) That improvement in cultivation is impossible (this hangs on No. 2). 

(5) That population will not increase, and so increaso competition for land 
and raise ronts. 

(6) That population will not decrease by emigration and causb a reaction in 
rents. 

(7) That public works will not be carried out of a reproductive: nature. 

(8) That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, free from the pos¬ 
sibility of reaction. 

(9) That there can bo no similar exciting cause again for any rise in prices. 

(10) That we know already what the soil (of the standard different kinds) pro¬ 
duces of the chief staples, under tho various conditions of irrigation and 
dry cultivation. 

(11) That increase of wealth from other sources will not increase rents, or 
income from land, or affect the prices of agricultural produce. 

4. I cannot conceive that permanence has been attained in any ore of the points 
I have mentioned, or that there are grounds for believing that permanence in any one 
of them may be expected, or that if it can be expected, that its limits can be assigned. 

5. If this is admitted, what follows had better be omitted, up to the 31st para¬ 
graph. 

In this belief, I think, it almost idle to discuss the possibility of a permanent 
settlement of our land revenue, and knowing how few and limited our other sources of 
revenue are, I think it would be a perfectly suicidal policy, a bar to all progress and 
improvement, if an arbitrary limit was assigned for ever to our most backward and 
most elastic source of revenue, and the one most easily supported by the country. 

7. In recent letters to different departments, I have alluded to several of these 
subjects. We never hoar what becomes of our letters. Whethor our crude thoughts are 
ever considered, or whether they aro set aside, or what becomes of them, and I am un¬ 
willing to recapitulate ; still a few words aro due on each of the points I have assumed 
as requisite in my belief for the basis of a permanent Settlement. 
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8. (1).—That prices will not rise. I believe the sudden rise in prices (as I have 
already reported) was owing to the great impulse given to trade in raw agricultural 
products by the sudden and unlimited demand for cotton. The demand for cotton has 
diminished, but its trade excited in parallel lines a trade in many other things, which 
appears to be more healthy and permanent than the cotton trade, so prioes have not 
sensibly fallen; but the up-country cotton market was never in a more uncertain posi¬ 
tion than it is now, and reaction may be expected: and I believe we must reckon, 
whether we like it or not, on a very sensible diminution in the demand for Indian 
cotton, and therefore there will be less money to buy other things, and there will be a 
fall in prices generally. 

9. But there is no reason that I can sen, if Indian cotton is forced out of the 
market why some other staple should not taka its place. A few years ago no one had 
ever heard of jute, nor did America until lately buy our linseed. Now the trade in the 
former is immense and there is no knowing* now much the latter may increase, and I 
believe there is a great trade in the future in rhea and in silk. 

10. I think, then, that prices may fall a little, and that they will rise again. I 
cannot venture to say more ; but the prospect of the stability I believe to he essential as 
a, basis for a permanent settlement is entirely wanting. 

11. (2).—That produce will not increase from any given area, and that 
(8).—Improvements in cultivation are impossible. 

12. I believe the greater portion of all cultivated land has for years and years 
been reduced to the most exhausted condition. It cannot produce less than it now pro¬ 
duces, nor can the quality he worse ; both limits have been reached, for no manure or 
any fertilizing matter of any sort is supplied to the soil in return for what it yields. 
This must of course be the case where there is any tolerably good fresh land to be 
obtained and broken up. When this land is all brought into cultivation, then here as 
elsewhere endeavours will bo made to render it more productive. I say, then, that 
cultivation with but few exceptions in these Provinces, only in the most advanced dis¬ 
tricts, has arrived at this the first step in its progress. In most districts this limit has 
not yet been attained. In the very best, the circle of manured land round the village 
has begun to extend ; that is, some restitution is made to the exhausted soil : but this 
is only by natural process. There is no real outlay of money: capital is nowhere as 
yet applied to cultivation. 

13. But though it is the tendency in forward districts for cultivation to improve, 
still everywhere the greater portion of the manure produced in the village is burnt as 
fuel. Mr. Buck has entered carefuly into this subject, and it has to my knowledge 
drawn the attention of other persons, independent of Government and engaged in trade 
and agriculture, who have studied the question, hoping for a double profit by substi¬ 
tuting cheap fuel for the manure now used as fuel, and retaining the manure for its legi¬ 
timate purposes. Inasmuch, then, as manure-burning decreases, by so much will the 
science of cultivation spread, and its results increase; and until this first step is general, 
until all good ‘land is not only cultivated, but highly cultivated and manured, it will be 
impossible to say that any estimate beyond mere conjecture can be made of what the 
soil will produce; and no Government that is owner of the soil, and that relies on land 
revenue as its chief source of income can afford to sacrifice its share in the vast probable 
increase thaA improved cultivation will bring. 

14. There should be no great difficulty either in substituting wood (or perhaps 
coke) for the manure now used as fuel. There is hardly a village in whose neighbour¬ 
hood there are not ravines, or plains, or waste land, that would produce abundance of 
fuel sufficient for all the wants of a people who indulge in its use merely for cooking 
purposes, and but seldom can afford to use it, or require it for warmth or comfort. 
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15. Nor, considering how unchanged and unchangeable are the customs of the 
people, do I see that any one cau venture to say that if this margin is sacrificed an equi¬ 
valent increase may be expected from other sources, for we have not as yet been able to 
find these other sources. There are but six large items of Revenue. I refer to a Finan¬ 
cial statement two years old, but it will answer my purposo. It shows i— 

Rs. 

Land Revenue, ... 2,10,80,000' 

Opium, ... 79,50,000 

Salt, ... 58,80,000 

Stamps, ... 23,70,000 V Total, ... Rs. 41,99,20,000 

Customs,. ... 24,20,000 

Excise, ... 22,50,000 

Other Items, ... 87,10,000^ Grand Total, Rs. 50,70,66,000 

16. Of these items, opium is precarious, and the prico obtained is a forced one. 
The salt revenuo is certain, and perhaps might be increased ; but the receipts from it and 
tho other sources named, excepting land revenue, are so small actually tnat a very large 
proportionate incrcaso would not yield any great actual amount. I believe we must, 
for very many years to come watch and foster our land revenue, as tho only elastic source 
of revenue ; wo cannot afford to sacrifice a single chance of increasing it, or progress 
and improvement must cease. 

17. (4).—That the limits of cultivation have been attained. It seems almost 
superfluous to put on paper that as long as thoro is good fresh land available efforts 
will not bo mado to improve the cultivation of what is already under the plough. It is 
cheaper to break up good new land than to spend money ou highly cultivating old land. 
It pays tho poor, who have no capital and find thoir own labour, to break up even infe¬ 
rior land from which they can extract a living, and it follows that cultivation generally 
cannot improvo, or rents rise generally from competition, nntil all culturablo soil has 
been brought uuder cultivation. Of course, there are exceptions—a proprietor, whose 
land is in the heart of the village and who has brought all that belongs to him under 
the plough, will improve what he has sooner than go far for fresh land, for the distance 
makes the difference to him ; but those cases cannot be numerous in any village and do 
not Bhako the general principle. 

18. A few years ago, I obtained a rule* from the Board of Revenuo that tho culti¬ 
vated area in the North-Western Provinces was 23,833,929 acres, and the culturable 
7,404,192 acres. The distribution, of course, is unequal, but it most apply to most dis¬ 
tricts, and to portions of almost all. None, then, have altogether emerged from tho first 
primitive stage, which is left only when all fairly good land is occupied. There is a long 
course of agricultural progress before them before permanenco can be attained in any 
of the points I have noted. 

19. In all districts, also, thore are large tracts of land, generally called oosur 
plans, impregnated with some deleterious salt, and which have hitherto been prononncod 
barren, and are unassessed; but thero must be different degrees of this barrenness, 
and I am convinced experiments should bo tried to reclaim them, to add to the 
productive area, to relieve densely populated tracts, to increase tho Government Reve¬ 
nue. There should be irrigation, silting from canals, deep ploughing, draining, manu¬ 
ring with suitable manure, ploughing in certain vegetable products previously sown. By 
somo of these means large tracts of land at present barren might bo converted into com 
producing laud. 

20. Until all these plans have been tried, I cannot think these lands should bo 
condemned as hopolessly barren. These lands are not of very many different kinds, 
but their extent is immenso, so the return from any successful experiment would bo 
immense also. Nor do I sco that the experiments need be costly, but they must be 
various, for none of us have any real knowledge on the subject. 
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21. It would be difficult to over estimate tho boon these reclamations would be to 
many of our thickly peopled districts, I have had before mo a Settlement Officer’s 
report on one pergunnah in Mynpoory (and the state of affairs he describes is, with 
small modifications, common to whole districts in the Doab) where all culturable land, 
as far as our present limited knowledge of its capabilities goes, is undor cultivation, 
and where just one half of the whole area is condemned as barren. The population is 
600 to tho square mile, that is every squaro mile of cultivation has to support 1,200 
souls. I have reported on all this before, and on more than one occasion, and I have 
no wish to recapitulate; but it is easy to see that if this population goes on increasing, 
as it is certain to do, thero must be great competition for land, there must be improve-* 
ments in cultivation, or they must be eating each other out of house and home—and 
all this time, though they are not aware of it probably, they must be on the verge of 
short allowances of food, as a few figures will show. 

22. Let the food of each soul be three-quarters of a soer a day. Let all the 
land produce good grain. Then, each acre must produce 13 maunds of grain a year— 
and I have made no allowance at all for seed grain, cattle food, waste, unfavourable 
seasons, or for land that does not produce food, but certainly 33 per cent, should bo 
allowed for all those contingencies. 

23. I say, then, that it is an imperative necessity for Government to provide 
Borne outlet for this excessive population. The necessity will be forced on Gpvernment, 
before long, and it would be as woll to provide some outlet bofore the need actually 
forces itself into notice; and there can be no more suitable outlet than what reclama¬ 
tions of barren land would afford, the alternative being emigration to more thinly peopled 
tracts in our territories. 

24. Believing that our most advanced districts aro entering on this phase, I cau 
eee no prospoct, even in them, of the stability I require for a permanent Settlement. 
There must be excessive competition, and then a reaction—both disturbing influences 
on rents and prices. 

25. In the three or four last paragraphs I have disposed of tho 5th and 6th points 
relating to tho probable fluctuations in population. 

26. (7).—That public works of a productive nature will not be carried on. It 
may bo assumed as certain that public works of this nature will proceed, if for no other 
reason, simply because we cannot afford to dispense with them. Para. 10 of the 
Secretary to North-Western Provinces Government letter, referring to para. 31 of the 
letter from tho Secretary to Government of India, endeavours to show that an essen¬ 
tial difference exists between the effects of railways and canals, one increasing produco 
and the other prices ; but there is a defect in tho reasoning in this criticism. It is 
necessary to go further, and see whether they do not both affect the income from the 
land, or, as tho Government of India puts it, whether they will not equally affect the 
value of the land. Now, a canal only affects the value of the land by increasing its 
produce, if that extra produce can be removed and sold, and this the railway does. If 
the land did not provide produce, the railway could not exist; tho canal increasing that 
produce helps the existence of the railway. The railway does not increase prices as a 
rule, for evory grain dealer will tell you that it equalizes them ; the fact is, canal and 
railway act and re-act on each other in so many different ways, that it is impossible 
in such a question as this, to separate them—thoy both lead to the same result, they 
add to the value of land whorever they reach, and that is all that this present discussion 
attempts to consider. 

27. I am certain, though, that it takes a long timo fully to devolope this increase 
in value, and tho increase spreads far away from the actual line of either railway or 
canal. It would be impossible to assign any limit, beyond a conjectural one, to what 
this increase in value may be. Untii it can be said that there shall bo no more canals 
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or railways. There must always he a saving clause in any permanent settlement, per¬ 
mitting an increase of assessment should any productive work be carried out within roach 
of the otherwise permanently settled districts. 

28. (8).—That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, and that there 
is no chance of a reaction. 

The permanency of present prices I have already discussed. I believe in no such 
thing as permanency in prices; I believe every thing that rules these prices is in a state 
of transition. 

29. (9).—That there can be no similar exciting cause again forcing up prices. 
A fresh demand for cotton, or for any new staple, as rhea or jute, or a season of famine, 
ora continuance of successful trade, must send up prices. Whatever increasos wealth, 
from any source, must find its way down to agricultural products keeping, up their 
pricos and affecting rents. 

30. (10).—That we know already what the soil of many different 1 kinds produces 
of the chief staples under various conditions of irrigation or dry cultivation. It seems 
noedless to discuss this point, for, as a fact, it is well known that our knowledge 
on this point is very limited. Experiments are being now conducted to obtain this 
most necessary information, (which I believe to be the most important knowledge of 
all,) as the only sure guide in conjunction with prices to enable our Settlement Officers 
to decide what rents are just, and what revenue tho land should yield. There are as yet 
no published data of any value on this subject. Some Settlement Officers have paid 
attention to tho matter, others affect to despise it; I do not myself see how they can 
test tho rents they find without this knowledgo. It is certain no landlord or farmer 
in England can succeed without most accurate knowledge on this subject, and 1 do not 
see how we can dispense with it here. It is tho most important point of all to ascer¬ 
tain before any permanent settlement can bo thought of. The principle on which the 
Punjab Settlements arc made recommends itself to me before all others*, for it is based 
on this knowledge. It declares that the Government has a right to a certain sharo 
of the produce of the land. I think this is the only sound and rational basis on which 
the superstructure of a revenue settlement can bo erected. It is the source whence 
rents and revenue emanate. If its quantity is assumed, controversy as to the cor¬ 
rectness ot rates never ceases. If it is omitted from the calculation, there is an incom¬ 
pleteness in the array of facts, making a flaw penetrating to the higjiest proceedings 
and fatal to all logical conclusions. Armed with correct information on this point, and 
this information rectified by accurate tables of prices, the Settlement Officers proceedings 
can hardly be impugned. 

31. It will be seen from the above remarks from para. 5, that I do not see from 
what data adequate permanent rents can be arrived at, or that there is a single known 
condition existing which has any signs of permanency. 

32. The staples whose pricos should be recorded for settlement purposes, arc 
wheat, barley, gram, bajra, pulses, and sugar—and perhaps Indian coin and jowar, and 
rice in certain places. Prices should be averaged every five years, but all years of 
scarcity should bo omitted as exceptional: for in grain dealing in this country, where 
had seasons are frequent and extend over a great extent of country, and no supplies can 
be drawn from abroad, exceedingly high prices rule in famine years ; these prices art; 
signs of distress and not of thriving trade, and they would, if included in the average, 
exert an influence, the very reverse of what the circumstances require. It is hard to say 
where this line should bedrawn. I would omit those years from the calculation in which 
the price of any of the staples selected was double the price in any other year in the 
period. 

33. Referring to the 4th para, of your letter, I think the present standard of as¬ 
sessment (as I have reported before) at 50 per cent, of tho rental, is far too great a share 
to relinquish to the proprietor. Formerly the revenue professed to be two-thirds of 
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the rental assets; tho difference between the old rate and the now is one-sixth or 
nearly 17 per cent, in favour of the proprietor. 

34. It must not be forgotten that land has changed owners so often since British 
rule, thanks to thebarbarousspoilations of proprietors’ rights at the last settlements, and 

to our Civil Laws, which are so partial in their working, that there are few senti¬ 
mental or political reasons loft for givins easy terms, so that we might deal lightly with 
old proprietors and purchase their fidelity to our rule- The opportunities afforded 
in 1857 showed that whole districts were disaffected, and prominent amongst tho dis¬ 
affected were the old proprietors, or their descendants, who at once deposed the new 
men : and by common consent in their villages wore reinstated in their old positions 
and possessions. 

35. It cannot be said that the present lenient terms will repair the old mistake 
and bring up a race who will ho as faithful as their predecessors might have been un- 
dor more judicious treatment, for we have introduced a new class of men into the ranks 
of landed proprietors, who politically are no sort of use to us, and in truth, are a stand- 
ing source of irritation and discontent. The now men are bankers, or old Govorn- 
ment officials, or sucessful members of the native bar; they are usoless subjects and 
bad landlords, who have bought laud merely as a speculation. .These are, in hund¬ 
reds of instances in every district, absentees from their new possessions for the best 
of reasons—that they dare not trust their lives amogst their ten antry : and they are 
represented by agents who have no sympathy with the people, hut are selected for 
qualities which keep the wound open between the landlord and the people, for they are 
harsh and grinding. Their position iu fact depends on their success iu obtaining the 
most they can get under the name of rent. These agents dare not appear in their 
villagos uuless with a following sufficiently strong to overcome all opposition. A few 
figures will show the position unior tho new rules of those proprietors relatively to 
their former positions. 

36. An estate yielding Its. 1, 500 a yoar rent, under the old terms paid Its. 
1, 000 a year revenue to Government and Rs. 500 was left to the proprietor. 20 
per cent, is no very unusual rate of enhancement of the Government Revenue under 
the new settlement, so the estate that used to pay Rs. 1,000 will now pay Rs. 1,200, 
and this being at half the rental, assumes a full Tontal of Rs. 2,400, so tho pro* 
prietor gets Rs. 1,200 instead of Rs. 500, or au increase 140 per cent, with our laws 
to ensure that he does get it. I cannot see that he has any sort of claim or a shadow 
of. right to this great concession, or that we can afford to make it. I think we should 
revert to the old rates whenever it is possible to do so without breach of honour o r 
infraction of implied promises. 

37. The rent-laws, where they relate to the rights of sub-proprietors, by which 
term I mean tenants with rights of occupancy, must, restrict the full domand for land 
revenue to which Goverment is justly entitled. It is no easy matter to establish in a 
Civil Court that the conditions arc fulfilled which admit of enhancing an hereditary 
tenant’s rent; the process is expensive, and the risk of an adverse judgment cannot be 
incurred except by au opulent proprietor, and the law is administered by judges who 
to a groat extent are ignorant of everything but tho more letter of the law, for thoy 
have not graduated amongst the people and in the Revenue Courts. Let each depart¬ 
ment discharge its own duties in full, and lot all connected with rents and revenue bo 
left to Revenue Officers, who have more knowledge and experience of Revenue ques¬ 
tions, and of the customs which are at the back of every Revenue question, and are at 
least as competent to decide them as the opposite branch of the sendee by whose action 
in the Appellate Courts they are now liable to be overruled. 

38. I think thorc can be no greater anomaly or error in system than to allow a 
Bengalee Moonsiff to listen to an appeal from a Settlement Officer’s or Collector’s 
order on any revenue question. The Revenue Officer works in these respects with 
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his hands tied. A reversal of his decision, oven by such an incompetent officer as a 
Bengalee Moonsiff is prejudicial to his authority ; his assessment, liable in all cases 
to such revision, is likely to be influenced below what he may think accurate and just 
by his certainty that he cannot array all his facts and knowledge and experience before 
the Lower Appellate Court, or that they would be understood and fairly valued, did 
he so array them. 

39. With reference to your third point, I do not see how a Settlement Officer 
can assume that rents can rise much beyond the highest rents he finds. He may 
expect a rise, and have reasons for his expectations, but he cannot possibly fix a limit 
to be reached in any given period ; but, unless the rise in prices has bocn very recent, 
he will probably find that rents have risen somewhere or other; and he is fully justified 
in assessing his revenue according to the highest rates he can find, trusting to a 
general rise to the highest level he has discovered, unless other circumstances intervene, 
which it is his business to find out and duly value. 

40. Or he may be guided by rates prevailling elsewhere. For instance, I see 
no reason why Furruckabad rates, which are low, should not be influenced by rates in 
Cawnpore, tbe adjoining district, which are high, there being no percoptible reason 
for the difference. The Settlement Offioer can hardly take too wide a view of this 
question. 

41. But I should be very careful before I shortened tbe period for which settle¬ 
ments are made, or permitted enhancements of Revenue within that period. If there 
is no prospect of some stability, there will be an apathetic state; a feeling that the pro¬ 
fits of capital invested will not he onjoyed, and that labour will be thrown away; that 
Government will benefit too much by the landlords’ outlay, and therefore it will not 
be given. Indian landlords are not much given to lay out capital in improvements; 
but still cases of their doing so are not unknown, and there must bo no obstacle to 
their doing so in our system, I think a period of 25 or 30 years is none too long for a 
settlement to extend to. It admits of a certain recovery of all capital spent in improve¬ 
ments, 

42. As soon as a settlement was concluded, all possible assistance should ho given 
by Government by tuccaveo advances in tanks and wells, or by canals and roads, to 
force on agriculture, trusting to bo recouped when the timo for re-settlement came. It 
should be an important part of a District Officer’s duty to see to such duties, and the 
Government should insist on its beiug done. Let Government find the capital on 
easy terms for such improvements, for it will not be forthcoming from the Native 
proprietor. Its reward is sure to come by-aud-bye. 

43. No improvements should demand any alteration of the engagement during the 
period for which it was originally drawn up. If a canal is introduced, let the water 
be sold. If a rail-road is made, let it work out the usual revolution in prices and rents 
which trade must bring, and let Government benefit by these rises when the timo for a 
re-engagement arrives, 

44. The question here suggests itself whether Government lifts any right to 
regulate rents. As yet, it has no such right in law, but I think it has in equity, and 
that this right should be legalized and put in force at the time of settlement. I believo 
much good would result from a judicious exercise of such a right. As a fact, rents 
are often enhanced by the direct aid of Settlement Officers, but some prefer leaving 
vents to rise naturally, and assess the revenue on an assumed rental, ^rusting to time 
and tbe law to bring the actual rents up to their assumed standard, 

45. Wherever this is done it is clear that the rule of half rentals as a revenue 
basis is departed from; conjecture steps in, and no rule at all remains ; the landlord is 
left in tbe lurch by the Settlement Officer, and is driven to obtain what is by implica¬ 
tion said to be his just due, by a resort to laws which are expensive to put in force, 
which are uncertain in their action, which jealously guard tenants’ rights; and are 
administered by another department. 
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46. All this is very wrong, and it follows I think that rents should come under 
official revision at settlement. I would not exempt any class. Even the favoured 
hereditary occupant should come under the action of this revision. 

47. We have created these hereditary tenants in thousands where they never 
existed before, where they were satisfied with their previous state of tenants-at-will 
(for the will was temperately and judiciously enforced from self-interested motives), 
and I do not know what good has come of it, or is expected to come of it. A zemin¬ 
dar believes there is no more noxious weed in his village than his hereditary tenant, 
and he roots him up if he can. This tenant does not add to our strength in any 
way; he intercepts a share of the Government revenue, and he is an impediment to 
revenue progress which it is hard to overcome. 

48. Some say they are the best tenapts in a village. They are as often the worst; 
and they are not good from the fact that they are hereditary, but merely because they 
are old occupants and have the best land. I cannot see why they should on these 
grounds be entitled to exceptional treatment, and impose a bar to our just and un¬ 
doubted right to enhance our revenue. 

49. But as they have been made and exist they must be accepted as they are, 
and their rights respected to hold at exceptional rates. There is no reason though 
why every term in the law should be in their favour. I believe we shall discover in 
time what an evil they are, and that their increase should not be recognized by law. 
At present they are created as much by laches on the part of the zemindar, or by any 
other cause, that is, by accident; and this happy accident puts them .under protection, 
and is a barrier to that enhancement of rent and revenue, which other subjects have to 
submit to and contribute their share of. 

50. I would empower the Settlement Officer to enhance their rents in all cases in 
which he was satisfied that the law, were it put in force, would permit the enhancement, 
and thus save the landlord from being driven to litigation to enforce his just rights. 

51. If we attempt to extract from the landlord any part of these intercepted 
revenues, we may be certain the landlord will prefer to apply a rough remedy (in thou¬ 
sands of cases), and prefer to resign his embarrassing and profitless position ; or if he 
holds on he will recoup himself by extorting the most he can get from his other 
tenants. 

52. Settlements have now been in progress for 15 years in these provinces, and 
I have hardly met two Settlement Officers who agree in theory and principles. If all 
their ways are right, settlement work must be very easy: if many aro wrong, some effort 
should be made to lay down a code of instructions deciding theory and principles at 
least, and a few plain instructions in procedure. The Punjab Settlement Act requires 
this to be done. We might, with the greatest advantage, follow their example. 

53. I have known one Settlement Officer say he was not well practised in measure¬ 
ments ; he did not care for measurements. I can hardly imagine a more fatal error in 
a settlement than a wrong measurement; it must involve an injustice to one side or tho 
other. I have known another officer declare no guide was necessary beyond existing 
rents ; and another, that rent-rolls were fabricated, and that rents were so irregularly 
imposed that they were no guides at all. Many affect to despise all attempts to discover 
what the amount of produce actually is. Some raise rents to meet their standard, others 
leave the rents to grow by ordinary processes to their standard. I have known an 
officer send up his own assistant’s report on rent-rates, and his recommendations regarcl- 
ing assessments, and say that lie believed his assistant’s conclusions were fairly near the 
mark, though he questioned all his premises and every process he had employed. There 
are as many opinions as there are men. I think this state of things should cease. 

54. Though I am no advocate for a permanent settlement, or for altering the 
terms of an engagement on any pretext,and though I believe settlements for limited 
periods are tho best and the only onus our present circumstances admit ofj still I would 
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never revise the terms of a settlement, because the old period had run out. I would 
renew the old terms if possible, if prices and other conditions indicated that no great 
change had occurred, or I would enhance a percentage all round, trusting the former 
data more than they are trusted now. If possible, I would renew the old terms for a 
further period for the old cultivated land, and measuring up the new cultivation, assess 
it on the old rates, and leave them at rest. The uncertainty of what tho result will be 
affects the value of property at least for the two years a settlement is in progress; the 
expenses of a new settlement are immense; the letting loose a swarm of Settlement 
Department subordinates over a district is an unmitigated evil, and a very costly one to 
the people. 

55. In this view, there aro districts or portions of districts in these Provinces, 
which were perhaps highly assessed before, or have experienced hard times, in which 
I believe the advancement has not been as general as in other places. To these I would 
have assigned a further period on the old terms, or I would have measureod up only the 
new land and assessed it only. Briefly, I would have shortened the process as much as 
possible, or I would have altogether postponed it. 

56. To render this extension of settlement possible and on good canse shown, it 
would be necessary to insist on tbe maintenance of a village history, to be kept up by 
the District Officer. In this history, opinions on the terms of settlement, whether light 
or fair, or heavy, the occurrence of famines, its changes of owners, and for what reasons, 
and any facts affecting its rent-paying capabilities, should be recorded, When the 
time for re-settlement approached, a well-kept record of this description would 
clearly indicate whether tho expensive process of a re-settlement should be enforced, 
wholly, in part, or not at all. 

57. Finally, though I object altogether to a purely permanent settlebent, I would 
let all settlements be as permanent as circumstances would admit, without ever com¬ 
mitting the Government to a promise that it was actually pormanent. It should depend 
entirely on the conditions of those facts which are considered when a settlement is made, 
and on which alone it could be pronounced to be in a fit state to be altered. 


Report by A. Cadell, Esq., Settlement Officer, Mozuffernuggur, 13</t January, 1873. 

It is well that this Note should be begun with tbe avowal that on every ground 
I am opposed to a permanent settlement, as involving a large and incalculable loss to 
the State, and injuring rather than benefiting the great mass of the people. For, how¬ 
ever much a permanent settlement might benefit a daily decreasing number of pro¬ 
prietors, it would, I am convinced, do far more barm than good to tbe great mass of the 
agricultural population; and if it be still the maxim of Government, “ that the good 
treatment of the cultivators is tbe main object of ail revenue management,’’ the idea of 
a permanent settlement ought, in my opinion, for ever to be abandoned. Jt may I pre¬ 
sume be assumed as notorious, that the agricultural population of the permanently-settled 
districts is not more prosperous than that of the districts in which the land revenue 
settlement is periodically revised; and it is a fact, which in the Upper Doab at least has 
been generally observed, that tbe cultivators of revenue-free villages, whiel approximate 
most closely to permanently-settled estates, are almost invariably worse off than those 
even of the most heavily assessed estates. There are, I am aware, a variety of reasons 
which contribute to this result, but absolute independence of Govemmem. on the part 
of the landlord, does not tend to the kindly treatment of the tenant. I ndeed experience 
shows that the tenant is best off where the State takes a large share of the assets, and 
assesses that share at comparatively short intervals. 

2. The objections taken to temporary settlement are, that it entails trouble and 
expense upon the people, that it retards improvement, and that it necessitates a large 
periodical expenditure cn the part of the State. The last objection is not ip my opinion 
so telling as it might at first sight appear, for on the whole the cost of re-settlement is 
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far more than made up for by the enhancement of the land revenue ; and in future this 
is likely to be even more the case than hitherto, for it may be assumed that Govern¬ 
ment has now got to the end of its liberality, and that no further reduction of the pro¬ 
portion claimed by the State in the assets of the land is contemplated. The whole of the 
expense, too, attending a revision of settlement under the present rules, is by no means 
necessary for the mere re-assessment of the land revenue, but is, to a considerable extent, 
incurred on general administrative grounds, and the revision of those portions of th 
settlement record (not absolutely required for the re-assessment of the land revenue) 
has been found necessary in permanently-settled districts. Our present policy is that 
of keeping up a starved permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village 
papers at intervals of 20 or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of argicul- 
tnral customs and tenures should be bo accurately kept up that no fresh papers, or at 
all events only a very few, would be required for the revision of assessment; and if this 
should ever come to pass the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened 
and the village papers, which are so necessary to successful administration of justice, 
would be much more useful than they are at present, and re-settlements at intervals of 
say, 20 years, might be effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving 
any great amount of hardship to the people. 

For what is in my opinion the main objection to temporary settlements, the trou¬ 
ble and expense involved to the people, would be in a great measure obviated if a great 
portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done through a 
permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessment, if the 
village papers were accurately kept up, all that would be required would be a rough 
survey—a field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing the proprietors from 
whom, and the proportions in which, the newly-assessed revenue was to be levied. 

The third objection against temporary settlements is, I think, an exaggerated one. 
Even in revenue-free estates, improvements requiring any great expenditure of capital 
are not very common ; and it is remarkable bow little the few improving proprietors 
that exist are restrained by approaching re-settlement; and, still less, energetic cultiva¬ 
tors, as witness the reckless manner in which irrigation is extended even during settle¬ 
ment. Here, as at home, the true impulse to improvement is not merely the knowledge 
that all the benefit of the improvement will accrue to the owners of tho land, but sub¬ 
stantial aid in the form of money advances, which, if generally given, are muchmorelikely 
in my opinion to hasten on improvement than a permanent restriction of the amount 
paid to Government, by what is proverbially the most thriftless class of the community 
in all countries. 

3. I now proceed to discuss as briefly as possible “ the several points indicated by 
Government in respect of a permanent settlement.” 

I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 

It would be very easy to lay down some standard of average rates below which no 
settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, but such a standard would obviously only 
save Government from loss by the permanent settlement of backward or lowly-assessed 
estates—of estates which had been neglected by their landlords, and were below the aver¬ 
age of the pergunnah in progress, or which, without being backward in cultivation, had 
been accidentally or on special grounds assessed at lower than average rates. But such 
standard rates would in no way prevent the State from suffering from the permanent 
settlement, which would prevent it from sharing in the increasing rental of the best estates. 
Average rates too, unless applied to the different soil areas, would again exclude those 
estates which are inferior in natural fertility of soil to the average of the pergunnah or 
circle. But it would, in my opinion, be useful to have such rates, not in order to draw 
a hard and fast line, but in order to secure full and sufficient explanation in the case of 
the extension of permanent settlement to estates assessed at low rates, and where canals 
exist or are likely to be introduced: the only safe guide in the selection of estates for 
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permanent settlement is the general rule laid down by the Secretary of Sate, which 
moreover ought in my opinion to be interpreted in the manner most adverse to permanent 
settlement. For it may safely be stated that no canal official, any more than revenue 
officers, can predict with any approach to certainty the changes likely to take place in 
the distribution of canal water ; and an officer, settling in permanence an estate as hope¬ 
lessly dry, might see, before his work in the district was well over, a canal distributary 
constructed wholly at the expense of the State, running through the middle of it. It 
would therefore, I think, bo a rash measure in a district with any proepect of consi¬ 
derable extension of irrigation from canals (and there are very few which can be said to 
have no such prospect) to settle any estate in permanence not already thllv irrigated ; 
and in the case of estates not irrigated or likely to be irrigated from canals, the true 
way to encourage extension of irrigation, is not in my opinion a permanent settlement, 
but a liberal and simple system of ad vances•for land improvement. 

4. At present in the Upper Doab a revenue rate on cultivation of Rs. 3 per acre 
mav be looked upon as a fair one for a well cultivated fully irrigated estate; and on 
going over again my proposals for the permanent settlement of estates in tftis district, 
I find that there are only a few estates situated on the banks of rivers, and with a con¬ 
siderable area of uneven land, which could in my opinion be permanently settled at 
a lower rate without incurring serious loss to the State; and thero is probably no estate 
reallv fitted for permanent settlement but assessed at a lower rate, the grounds for the 
exceptional treatment of which could not he readily explained. Such a general stan¬ 
dard rate would restrict the extension of permanent settlement to estates highly and 
successfully cultivated: but this is I think very desirable, for pormanent settlement on 
existing assets means simply that the energetic landlords, who have worked hard and 
spent money and secured the irrigation of their estates, should pay a high assessment 
forever ; while the sluggish and unenterprising, or those who have purchased from them, 
should receive as a premium on their idleness, or on that of tlieir predecessors, a light 
assessment in perpetuity. It might no doubt be worth while to stereotype such in¬ 
equality, as well as to incur considerable loss, if the measure were to load to great and 
rapid improvement ; but experience in other countries as well as in India, has shown 
that exemption from land revenue, or from the enhancement of it, does not necessarily 
involve the expenditure of capital on land. I have already stated that much as stan¬ 
dard rates would secure Government from loss by restricting the number of villages to 
be settled, it could not, I think, do more ; and I do not think that there is any reason to 
suppose that rents can be said “ to have reached their full prosent limit.” I am very 
much inclined to think that in this neighbourhood the rise in prices has had as yet hut 
a comparatively small effect on rents; and that the main cause as yet of the considerable 
rise of rents in this neighbourhood, is due to improved cultivation and increased com¬ 
petition. A rise in prices is not of course an unmixed good to the agriculturist, for it 
increases the cost of all Labour. A riso in prices therefore of 25 por cent, does not 
necessarily involve a rise in routs in that proportion ; and if the rise iu routs were mainly 
due to the rise in price's, it might have been expected that the highest routs would have 
risen as well as the lower ones. But this has not generally been the case : the rents of 
the many estates have risen to the level, or nearly to the level, of the few ; but the rents 
of the estates, which were thirty or forty years ago in a very high state of prosperity, 
have hardly if at all risen. 

5. That this state of things will last for ever, or even For any length of time, can¬ 
not of course be looked for. The host estates have, it would seem, beeli almost station¬ 
ary, while the poorer townships have been making rapid progress aun coming up with 
them. In canal-irrigated tracts, indeed, the very best, most fully irrigated estates of 
thirty years ago, have probably hardly perceptibly improved. The general tendency 
has been to extend the area of tolerably high cultivation, not to cultivate still more 
highly than of old the fields which bore the best crops; and one of the results of the 
rapid extension of canal-irrigation has been that much of tho labour formerly devoted 
to the best of the lauds of the thickly populated townships, has been diverted to the, iu 
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former days, comparatively neglected fields, which the supply of easy irrigation has 
rendered capable of producing the best crops. This circumstance has, I believe, been 
the chief cause of the phenomenon which has so much surprised partially informed per¬ 
sons, that Settlement Officers now-a-days are—in the Upper Doab at least—assessing at 
rates which are almost identical with those used by their predecessors 30 years ago. 
As far as I know the recent assessments in Meeruthave been based on rates not in excess 
of those assumed by Sir Henry Elliot in 1836, and by Mr. Plowdenin 1840; and the new 
rates proposed in this district are rather below than above those of the adjoining per- 
gunnahs of Meerut. This similarity of the new rates to the old I have tried to justify 
by the assertion that the average of every kind-of soil is worse than it was 30 years ago; 
that the irrigated land has extended so rapidly, that although the areas of the best crops 
have been doubled, their extent in proportion to the irrigated land is less than before— 
that the average dry loam is worse than of old, because so much of the best level land 
has come under irrigation, and because the increased extent of irrigated land employs 
all the labour and care of the agricultural population, steadily increasing as it is. That 
the average bhoor or sand is inferior to that under cultivation 30 years ago, may safely 
be attributed to the fact that a good deal of the very worst land has been brought under 
cultivation, so that in this way the average has been lowered, and this result has to a 
certain extent been aided by the extension to the best of the sandy land of irrigation 
from the canal, and the consequent extension of this land from the area of dry sand. 

6. That all these changes combined have had the effect of almost exactly balanc¬ 
ing the effect on the rent-rates which would have been exercised by the substantial 
rise in prices, by the improvement of cultivation, and by the increased competition, is a 
coincidence which, however remarkable, is in no way likely to continue. Although the 
total rental of such tracts has enormously risen, these tracts have during the last 30 
years been passing through a transition state, during which rent-rates have not mate¬ 
rially risen in the best estates, while in the backward estates they have risen only to the 
standard not uncommon in their better cultivated neighbours 30 years ago. That these 
rates will, 30 or even 20 years hence, continue to remain stationary, there is, I think, no 
reason to expect. In a great many, not only of the best estates, but tire best tracts, irri¬ 
gation cannot be greatly extended. No very startling change is to be looked for ; rising 
prices, an increasing population, and a steadily increasing demand for land will have 
their effect on the rent-rates, and a general rise may bo anticipated, 

7. It is unfortunate that the absence of statistics should prevent an accurate 
comparison between the rents of 30 years ago, and those of the present day; but in this 
district any such comparison is in most cases difficult. Where rents were collected by 
crop rates and in kind, every improvement in cultivation and every rise in price gave 
the landlord his full share in the increased produce of the soil; and in most of the 
populous fairly cultivated townships, the crop rates and the share of the produce taken 
by the landlords were so high, that little enhancement was practicable, so that here too 
in this respect at least the backward estates have been gaining upon the better villages, 
while these latter have stood still. 

Thirty years ago money rents were exceptional, and where recently kind rents 
have been changed into money rents, there are few cash rents of the old settlement with 
which to compare the new ones. Iu the tracts again in which here and there cash 
rates existed 30 years ago, the introduction of canal-irrigation has so entirely changed 
the character of the various soils, that no exact comparison of the old and new rates 
can be made. It would appear, however, from instances here and there in which com¬ 
parison can be made, that in fair and good estates rent-rates have risen 10 to 25 per 
cent., that in the best estates the rise has been the least, and therefore that the rise in 
rents hitherto has, in all probability, been more due to improved cultivation and increased 
competition than to the rise in prices. It is also to be noted that in the cases in which 
the apparent rise has been the greatest, the rents of 30 years ago were fixed by the 
Settlement Department, and were probably rather low than otherwise. 
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8. And there is no good reason for the supposition that the rise Df prices is yet 
at an end, and at all events there is every likelihood that a few years more will show 
results, which will make it certain to every one that prices have risen permanently, and 
it is necessary that this conviction should become general, not only among officials 
and others, but among the agricultural community, before rents should rise very mate¬ 
rially on this account. 

For my part I do not think that the most recent rise has as yet liad much effect 
upon rents. The moderate rise which might fairly havo been assumed after the famine 
of 1861-62, has no doubt been taken into consideration, but that was a rise of about 
10 per cent, since tho former settlement in 1841, not of 20 or 25 as may now with safety 
be assumed. Nor do I think that we have any reason to supposo that prices have 
reached their present limit, or at all events that the average price which can be assumed 
now, will not before long be exceeded. For it is to the avorageof a considerable num¬ 
ber of years that we must look, not to the average of the last five or six. which has been 
nearly if not quite equalled by that of similar periods many years ago. Nor do the 
causes, which have been chiefly instrumental in effecting a rise in prices, appear to have 
conic to an end ; and tho competition for land, which has hitherto had more to do with 
the rise in rents than the enhancement of the prico of agricultural produce, is becoming 
year by year more eager. 

9. It has been already stated that an accurate comparison of rent-rates is in this 
district difficult, but tho comparison of assumed rentals in 1841 and 1863, and for 6 
pergunnahs in 1871, shows the advance in the assets of tho district; and it is notorious 
that for the groat majority of the pergunnahs in this district, the rental assumed has 
been extremely moderate:— 






Assumed rental 
of former settle¬ 
ment, 1841. 

Assumed rental 
of present settle¬ 
ment, 1861-63. 

Increase assumed. 

Bngrah, ... 



««« 

Ks. 

1,29,543 

Rs. 

1,63,382 

Its. 

33,839 

Churthawal, ... 


» • • 

• •• 

98,115 

1,22,514 

24,399 

Gordhunpoor, ... 




29,187 

34,434 

6,247 

Shamlee, ... 



... 

1,80,459 

2,40,114 

59,655 

Thauah Bhowun, 




84,366 

1,14,162 

29,796 

Jhinjhanah, 



Ml 

94,584 

1,11,396 

16,812 

Kairanah, ... 




74,356 

1,04,614 

30,268 

Bidowlee, ... 




56,857 

58,250 

1,393 

Boorhanah, 




1,12,625 

1,39,692 

27,167 

Shikarpoor, ... 



... 


2,06,602 

47,624 

Kandhlah, ... 


• •• 



2,22,820 

71,686 



Total, 

... 

11,70,204 

15,17,980 

3,47,776 or 
SO per cent. 





Assumed rental 
of former settle¬ 
ment, 1841. 

Assumed rental 
of present settle¬ 
ment, 1871. 

Increase assumed, 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Khatoulee, ... ... 



98,869 


84,737 

Jansuth, ... ... 

• •• 


84,228 

1,64,690 

80.4C8 

Bhoomah Surabulherah, ... 

... 

... 

70,788 

1,06,697 

(■Approximate.) 

35,909 

Bhookurherce, ... ... 

... 


80,260 

1,59,577 

79,317 

Moosuffernuggur, ... 

... 


89,961 

1,61,231 

71,270 

Poorchupar, 

Ml 


85,120 

1,19,969 

(Approximate.) 

34,549 


Total, 

1 

1 

5,09,626 

8,95,776 

3,86,260, or 
75 per cent. 

Grand Total of District, 

... 

16,79,730 

24,13,756 

7,34,026, or 
44 per cent. 
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10. The above statement shows that even in pergunnahs not affected by canals 
the increase to the assets during 20 years has been very considerable, and this increase 
has, it is pretty certain, been as a rule under-stated. In Shikarpoor, for example, the 
rent-roll has been calculated from the jumma on the assumption that the assessment 
was a half-asset one, whereas in half tho pergunnah the land revenue was assessed at 
from 70 to 80 per cent., so that the assumed assets of 1841 ought probably to have been 
stated at a lower figure, while the assets of 1861 are lower than they might be. In 
Kandhlah, in the same way, the assets of 1841 are almost certainly higher than they 
were assumed to be, while the estimate of the assets in 1863 is an extremely moderate 
one. In pergunnahs like Boorhanah and Shikarpoor, where there was little land left to 
bring under the plough, the increase to the rent-roll has been due to improved culti¬ 
vation, which has increased the areas of the best soils, and partly no doubt, although 
the change from kind to money rents makes this less clear, to a rise in tho rent-rates. 
However this may be, even the assumed rentals stated show a large advance over those of 
'30 years ago; and there can be little doubt.that for by far the great portion of the dis¬ 
trict, tho assumed rental has been stated at considerably below rather than above a fair 
rental of the land; and so far from the rise of rents being at an end, I am inclined to think 
that, even in the tracts in which there has been the greatest enhancement of the gross 
rental, the rise is only now beginning; and it is pretty certain that if no great catastrophe 
occurs, the declared rental of the revenue-paying land in the district will, before tho 
period of the present settlement expires, very largely exceed the assumed rental entered 
in the foregoing statement. 

11. In the event of a permanent settlement being concluded, I am strongly of 
opinion that the assessment should be fixed permanently in grain or other produce, and 
that the money value should be calculated at intervals of, say, 30 years. As some con¬ 
siderable period is required to show with certainty the tendency of prices, I think that 
the interval should be a considerable one. In the Upper Doab wheat would, I think, be 
the staple by which the increase of prices should be tested; and where fixed quantities of 
produce have been fixed as rent, wheat has always, as far as my observation goes, been 
chosen by tho peoplo. With this protection to Government, and with the restriction of 
the measure to the fully irrigated, highly cultivated, and fully assessed estates in the 
district, permanent settlement could do comparatively little harm to the revenue, but 
it could also do comparatively little good. 

12. With reference to the present system of temporary settlements, I think that 
it is too late now to discuss whether 50 per cent, is a sufficient share to take for the 
State. The promise of a 50 per cent, assessment is looked upon by the people in a very 
different light, from the vague prospects which have been held out of a permanent set¬ 
tlement, The former has not only been talked of and written about, but actually grant¬ 
ed, and I hold that it would be in the highest degree inexpedient for Government to 
make any alteration. Nor do I think that a 50 per cent, assessment is inadequate, 
except in canal-irrigated tracts; and in them the State has, by its present system of assess¬ 
ment, relinquished to the landlord nearly half of the indirect profits from the canal; and 
this is in my opinion to be remedied, not by increasing the share of the rental taken by 
Government, but by charging full market rates for canal-water, and thus preventing the 
rental from being unduly raised by the relinquishment on the part of Government of 
its obvious rights as owner of the canal. 

I do not think that any discretion should be allowed to the Settlement Officer of 
assessing particular estates, or the estates of particular classes, at more than half assets. 
As a matter of fact, he can and does exercise his discretion in favour of numerous and 
needy communities, and I do not think that he should be formally empowered to take 
from any estate a share greater than that fixed for all. It is better that the wealthier 
landlords should pay a little less than they might pay, rather than that the share of the 
assets to bo taken by the State should be left an open question, and that more chances 
and inequalities should be introduced into settlement. 
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13. II.—The question whether “ the operation of the rent-laws results in restrict¬ 
ing the full demand for land revenue to which the Government may be justly entitled,” 
is one regarding which experience varies very much. For my own part 1 have no 
complaint to make either of this portion of the rent-law or its administration, and I am 
inclined to think that on the whole the action of the Courts has had a good effect in 
cheeking too rapid and wholesale enhancements. They give too a protection which the 
privileged tenant has a right to demand, and which may sometimes be necessary now- 
a-days, when the margin allowed to the landlord is so great that he may find it to his 
advantage, and often seemingly does, to attempt to rackrent the tenant evon pending 
settlement. 

14. III.—This is a question regarding which I find it difficult to make any very 
definite answer, and regarding which it would be difficult to lay down any fixed rule. 
In this district when fixing an assessment for 20 years, I do not as rule assess at rates 
in excess of those assumed; and where there is no special ground for other procedure, 
fix the assessment at half of what I consider a full rent-roll, and mean to fix as such. 
As a rale the estates in which any considerable rise in the rental during the period of 
settlement is taken for granted, are formerly backward estates in which the previous 
jumma was extremely low, and in which a considerable enhancement has been taken. In 
such cases the landlord may be well able to pay the enhanced jumma, and owing to the 
re-adjustment of the rent-roll his income may be increased ; but still the enhancement 
all at once of the rental to the full standard might press heavily on the cultivating body. 
Such cases are dealt with not on the assumption that enhancement of rent-rates 
beyond the prevailing standard may be looked for, but ou the plain ground that tenants 
without capital and paying extremely low rents, must he brought gradually to pay 
the prevailing standard rates, or at least rates only a little below thefn. One great 
advantage of short terms of settlement would be that there would be less temptation 
than there is to make assumptions of this kind, which are always more or less dangerous. 
If it should ho found possible so to keep up the records of landholders’ and cultivators’ 
rights that periodical revision should not bo necessary, and so to render tho work of as¬ 
sessment so simple and inexpensive, that 20 years’ settlements would be unobjectionable 
ou the score of expense, the assumption of a prospective rise in tho rent-rates might be 
wholly abandoned ; and the only grounds for assessment above the half of a fair standard 
rental at the time of settlement, would bo prospective increase of cultivation or irriga¬ 
tion, neglect on the part of the landlord to secure a fair standard of cultivation, or tho 
fixation of a low rental for a period in consideration for the tenants, 

15. It would, I consider, be extremely inexpedient to leave the assessments open 
to re-adjustment during a temporary settlement on any ground whatever, except perhaps 
the introduction of canal-irrigation. If tho assessment should on any ground become 
intolerably heavy, Government would have to reduce it; but I think it veryViuch 
better that Government should forego any slight advantage which it might possibly be 
able to obtain during settlement, rather than it should introduce any needless uncertainty 
into the land settlement. In the case of Fergnnnah Bagbput and in other similar 
instances, Government may lose something, hut it will probably be in the end a gainer, 
by leaving the people to themselves for 20 years. Constant meddling with settlements 
is a process both expensive and unsatisfactory, and would probably have tho effect of 
retarding tho rise of rents. When canal-irrigation is introduced pending settlement 
the case is different, the change is immediate and apparent; but even here I would rather 
prevent any important change in the rent-rates owing to this cause, by charging full 
water rates, than by adding any special rate on irrigation during the period of settle¬ 
ment ; and if the canal revenue administration were in this way improved, and if settle¬ 
ments were made for periods of 20 years, there would be even less necessity than there 
now is for re-adjustment of the Government demand. 

16. I do not wish to underrate the utility of landlords, but although they are 
extremely useful in saving Government from the ordinary management of estates, 
they are not as a rule to be trusted for improvement, unless with the aid of the State ; 
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and for improvements we must in my opinion look to the cultivators, to the gradual 
progress of the country, to Government improvements, and to a well-considered 
system of advances for land improvements made to the landlords. I do not therefore 
look for any great benefit from permanent settlement, and the disadvantages are 
obvious; and I am convinced that in addition to a great loss of revenue, it would 
injure rather than improve the condition of the great mass of the agricultural 
population, to whom a periodical re-assessment of the share of the assets taken 
by the State is in some measure a security against rackrentiug, which might become 
excessive if the landlords should ever become entirely independent of Government 
interference. 



